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How  lovely  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  of  hosts ; 

My  soul  longeth,  and  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
My  heart  and  my  flesh  have  rejoiced  in  the  living  God. 
For  the  sparrow  hath  found  herself  a  house ;  and  the  turtle 
a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young  ones. 
Thy  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts ;  my  King  and  my  God. 
Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house  0  Lord ;  they  shall 
praise  Thee  for  ever  and  ever. 
For  better  is  one  day  in  Thy  courts  above  thousands. 

I  have  chosen  to  be  an  abject  in  the  House  of  my  God ;  rather 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacles  of  sinners. 
For  God  loveth  mercy  and  truth;  the  Lord  will  give  grace 
and  glory. 
He  will  not  deprive  of  good  things  them  that  walk  in  inno- 
cence : 
0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee. 
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The   Nun,   Old  and   New 

^^HE  NUN  is  as  old  as  the  Church,  both  in  her  name  and 
^^  habits  of  life,  and  the  substance  of  her  profession  was 
as  explicit  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  it  is  now.  So  tradi- 
tional is  the  life  of  the  cloister,  that  scarcely  any  evolution  is 
noticeable  in  it,  unless  we  give  attention  to  the  varieties  of  re- 
ligious orders  that  have  appeared  in  the  succession  of  centur- 
ies. If  the  ancient  and  the  modern  nun  were  compared,  per- 
haps the  same  difference  only  would  appear,  that  is  between 
the  ordinary  modern  Christian  and  the  Christians  of  the  past ; 
not  a  difference  of  kind  but  only  in  degree  of  austerity  and 
fervour.  Cardinal  Newman  very  aptly  remarks  that  monks 
and  nuns  are  the  real  Bible  Christians,  and  this  is  true  both  in 
doctrine  and  fact.  The  first  Christian  church  that  we  hear  of, 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  seems  to  the  reader  to  be  a  community  of  religious, 
rather  than  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  and  critics  might 
object  that  their  profession  and  habits  were  too  narrow  and 
perfect  to  ever  become  a  world  religion.  It  was  evidently  the 
first  endeavour  of  neophytes  to  practice  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
with  that  primitive  fervour  which  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  ordinary  and  heroic  practice  of  Christ-like  virtue.  The 
right  of  property,  personal  independence  and  marriage,  were, 
however,  taught  by  Christ  and  the  Church  without  restrictions, 
even  in  the  tense  times  of  early  Christianity,  when  extrava- 
gances of  doctrine  were  committed  against  marriage  and 
worldly  possessions  by  various  puritanical  sects.  The  Church 
always  distinguished  between  the  commandments  and  the  coun- 
sels of  Christ,  upholding  marriage,  personal  property,  the  home 
and  liberty,  with  their  concomitant  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
life  and  preserving  these  intact  for  all  her  children  who  would 
possess  them.  Naturalism,  however,  or  the  exaltation,  of  na- 
ture, with  its  enjoyments  to  such  a  point  of  commendation,  that 
it  should  be  considered  good  enough  for  all,  was  never  incul- 
cated or  countenanced  by  Christ  or  His  Church.    The  succinct 
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rule  for  a  vocation  to  religious  life  is  contained  in  the  Mas- 
ter's words,  "He  who  can  take,  let  him  take." 

The  Nuns  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

The  nuns  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Church 
are  pointed  out  to  us  by  such  standard  writers  and  Christian 
apologists  as  Sts.  Ignatius,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  as  object  lessons  of  heroic  virtues,  as  the  rarest  pro- 
ducts of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  use  the  language  of  the 
time  "The  spouses  of  Christ."  The  familiar  and  traditional 
concept  of  virginal  espousals  with  Christ  began  in  Apostolic 
time,  as  these  sub-apostolic  writers  indicate,  and  the  veil  which 
symbolized  the  mystical  union  was  conferred  in  public  ritual 
by  the  Bishop.  This  portion  of  the  nun's  habit  is  the  first  and 
most  rudimentary  part;  but  it  was  not  different  from  the  veil 
that  the  Roman  Lady  put  on  for  her  husband ;  to  take  the  veil 
in  Roman  language  and  customs  was  to  marry.  The  nun  took 
the  veil,  too,  but  not  for  an  earthly  husband.  We  can  thus 
view  the  primitive  nun  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  these  early 
writers  and  completed  by  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  of  the  third 
century,  as  the  "Sanctimonialis, "  the  holy  nun,  or  spouse  of 
Christ,  with  the  veil  of  marriage  upon  her  unshorn  hair,  living 
apart  in  her  own  home  or  in  a  humble  cell  beside  the  church, 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Bishop,  dedicated  by  a  special 
rite,  taking  precedence  after  the  clergy  in  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  in  Holy  Communion  communicating  apart  before  the  laity. 
Public  religious  professions  took  place  then,  even  as  now,  with 
great  ceremony  and  festival,  higher  as  St.  Ambrose  would  say, 
than  the  solemn  rite  of  the  Roman  Vestal.  The  solemn  Ponti- 
fex  of  Pagan  Rome  leading  the  silent  virgin  up  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  dedicating  her  to  Vesta,  on  which  rite  the  fate  of 
Rome  was  supposed  to  depend,  was,  according  to  St.  Ambrose, 
but  a  faint  forecast  of  the  ceremony  of  Christian  Rome,  dedi- 
cating virgins  to  God  in  the  primitive  ritual  of  the  Church.  The 
Vestal  was  consecrated  only  for  a  time,  the  Holy  Doctor  says, 
and  to  mere  external  celibacy,  for  Roman  Law  judged  only  of 
externals ;  the  water  and  fire  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  were  com- 
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mitted  to  her  care,  and  the  spell  of  pagan  superstition  was 
bound  fast.  The  notion  and  purpose  of  the  new  vestals,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Ambrose,  never  originated  in  the  old,  for  the 
virtue  of  the  nun  was  higher  and  of  a  more  sacred  character; 
her  motives  were  of  personal  holiness,  and  her  portion  was 
Christ  Himself.  The  religious  convent  was  called,  at  this  time 
the  Parthenon,  as  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, given  by  St.  Athanasius,  and  this  classic  term,  savouring 
of  Paganism  and  Pallas  Athene,  was  intended  to  express  in 
their  vernacular  the  "Home  of  the  Virgins."  The  shearing  of 
the  hair,  and  the  binding  of  the  head  as  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  nun's  religious  garb,  does  not  appear  in  history  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  at  this  time  the  nun  appears 
with  hair  shorn,  covered  with  a  veil  and  wearing  a  peculiar 
religious  habit  quite  the  same  as  now.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
features  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  more  emphasized. 

The  Religious  Orders  of  Nuns. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  nuns  appear  as  more  as- 
sociated with  the  clergy  and  regular  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
than  afterwards,  perhaps  because  the  clergy  were  more  austere 
and  monastic  in  character.  St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Poly- 
carp,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  are  described  by  early  writers  as 
ascetics  or  religious,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  primitive  clergy 
were  the  same.  When  the  cleavage  of  secular  and  religious 
clergy  appears  more  distinct  in  the  Church,  the  nun  becomes 
asesociated  with  the  latter  more  than  the  former,  and  thus  the 
history  of  religious  orders  is  also  the  history  of  the  nun.  No 
religious  order  of  men  appeared  in  the  Church  without  its 
homologue  among  women,  whether  in  the  eremitical  or  ceno- 
bitical  forms  of  life.  St.  Paul  of  Thebes,  driven  by  the  perse- 
cution of  Decius,  and  drawn,  too,  by  the  call  of  the  desert,  and 
the  example  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  early  her- 
mits, h»d  many  imitators  of  both  sexes,  and  the  cell  of  the  her- 
mit wa.s  as  likely  to  contain  a  woman  as  a  man;  and  some  of 
them,  too,  like  the  men,  were  penitents,  in  this  respect,  differ- 
ing from  the  primitive  holy  nuns  of  the  Church.    The  cenobiti- 
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cal  life,  as  practised  in  the  Lauras  of  the  fifth  century,  expand- 
ed to  the  fullest  ideal  of  religious  life,  which  all  religious  orders 
since  then  look  back  to  for  inspiration.  These  were  the  con- 
vents which  St.  Jerome  speaks  of,  and  to  which  he  conducted 
the  noble  Roman  ladies  of  his  time,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
where  the  Patrician  families  of  Rome  were  last  heard  of  with 
distinction  and  fame,  in  humble  service  of  the  Lord,  exempli- 
fied in  the  Paulas,  Eustochiums  and  others.  It  is  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  the  Church  from  this  time  onward  that 
every  nation  that  entered  its  fold  had  its  own  religious  com- 
munities as  though  indigenous  to  the  soil.  In  Italy  St.  Seholas- 
tica  imitating  the  example  of  her  great  brother  St.  Benedict, 
patriarch  of  the  monks  of  the  West,  inaugurated  the  medieval 
convents  of  Europe  by  founding  the  Benedictine  community 
of  nuns. 

Irish  Nuns. 

Who  the  primitive  nuns  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  were  is  a 
question  hard  to  answer;  did  St.  Brigid's  great  community,  so 
powerful  in  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church  and  of  the  State,  so 
influential  in  spreading  Christian  culture  and  the  highest  per- 
fection of  religious  life  itself,  come  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
great  institutes  of  the  Continent,  or  did  they  spring  from  the 
soil  of  Ireland  fertilized  by  the  prayers  and  preaching  of  St. 
Patrick?  Isolated  and  peculiar,  these  famous  Irish  nuns 
appear  unique  in  their  wonderful  success  of  evangelizing  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  of  unfolding  also  the  finest  specimens 
of  religion  in  the  primitive  church.  Austerity  and  geniality, 
retirement  and  works  of  charity,  rapt  attention  in  heavenly 
avocation,  and  the  tenderest  interest  for  their  fellow  men  were 
the  blended  characteristics  of  the  Irish  nun.  The  Irish  nun 
perhaps,  even  more  than  the  Irish  monk,  marks  the  grandest 
expansion  towards  Divinity  and  humanity  that  the  Irish  raee 
can  boast, 

The  Medieval  Nun. 

The  nun  is  generally  associated  with  Medievalism  by 
non-Catholic  writers  and  estimated  as  a  picturesque  and  poeti- 
cal feature  of  that  transitional  neriod  of  civilization  and  relig- 
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ion.  Yet  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  ideals,  traditions,  and 
habits  of  life  of  medieval  nuns,  know  that  they  were  merely  imi- 
tators of  the  Greek  and  Roman  period  of  the  Church,  of  the  Pa- 
tristic period  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Pachomius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Atha- 
nasius  and  St.  Augustine.  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Augustine,  in 
fact,  supplied  the  rule  and  the  customs  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
vents of  medieval  Europe.  In  asceticism,  as  in  other  features 
of  religion,  the  Franks  were  not  unworthy  successors  of  the 
Romans,  as  the  banner-bearers  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  saintly  nuns  St.  Clare,  St.  Gertrude,  St.  Magdalene  of 
Pazzi,  and  St.  Theresa  of  Avila,  are  worthy  successors  of  the 
Virgin  Martyrs  of  the  catacombs.  It  would  be  an  obvious  error 
to  suppose  that  they  did  not  look  back  in  imitation  to  the 
memories  of  Paula  and  Eustochium  to  Agnes  and  Agatha,  to 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  to  Martina,  and  even  to  Thecla  of  St. 
Paul's  time.  The  cloister  itself  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  segregation  and  seclusion  of  women  pecu- 
liar to  early  Christian  times,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  a  secular  as- 
pect a  remnant  of  the  gyneceum.  The  cloister  also  was  a  na- 
tural barrier  or  protection  in  times  of  barbarism  against  both 
physical  violence  and  the  rude  influences  of  life  that  prevailed 
in  the  rudimentary  conditions  of  the  West.  The  convents 
where  democracy,  equality,  fraternity,  culture  and  peace  pre- 
sided should  be  considered  as  beacons  of  the  future  ideals  which 
we  now  boast  of  in  our  modern  civilization.  The  Norman  nun, 
for  example,  the  Lady  Abbess  of  some  fair,  stately  abbey,  such 
as  Melrose  looks  down  upon  us  from  her  canvas,  as  a  pleasing 
figure,  high  born  and  austere,  yet  spiritual,  gentle  and  con- 
descending, quite  a  relief  from  her  brother  the  baron,  with  his 
coat  of  mail  and  threatening  lance.  A  distinguished  convert 
to  the  Catholic  Church  a  short  time  ago  said,  that  the  first  in- 
fluence of  conciliation  towards  Catholicity  came  to  him  from 
the  writings  of  Walter  Scott,  and  the  religious  cloisters  which 
he  so  charmingly  displayed.  The  Nun  of  Spain,  of  the  land 
where  Catholicity  encountered  fewest  obstacles  and  found  all 
the  furtherances  of  a  generous,  idealistic  and  ardent  people, 
where  the  cloister  reigned  undisturbed  by  heresy  and  revolu- 
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tion,  and  its  spirit  mellowed  in  ancient  observance  of  rule  and 
quaint  and  sacred  custom  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  appears 
to  us  as  the  finest  specimen  of  her  time,  perfect  in  supernatural 
faith,  childlike  in  hope  of  a  hundred-fold  reward,  happy  in 
the  present  enjoyment  of  the  Master's  presence,  and  ardent  by 
nature  to  return  love  for  love.  The  cloister  taught  its  inmates 
to  cultivate  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  Christ  said  is  within 
us. 

The  Modern  Nun. 

At  the  present  time  cloisters  are  rare  in  many  countries 
where  nuns  most  abound,  for  the  nuns  have  left  their  cloisters. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  said  to  his  Sisters  of  Charity  that  were  in 
training  under  him  for  peasant  school  and  orphanage,  for  the 
refuge,  the  hospital,  and  even  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  battle- 
field, that  their  cloister  was  to  be  their  modesty.  The  nun  is 
not  necessarily  enclosed  by  wall,  garden  and  grille  for  her 
house  now  is  on  the  busy  street  and  her  labours  in  the  crowd  of 
humanity.  If  the  reason  is  asked  for  such  a  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new,  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  nun,  but  in  the 
world  around.  Four  hundred  years  of  defection  and  disunion 
in  Christendom  have  changed  much  the  aspect  of  Christian 
countries.  In  Medieval  Europe  every  convent  was  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  of  influence  over  docile,  faithful,  united  Christians, 
and  in  each  sphere  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  were  banished 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  religious.  The  convent  school  for 
many  centuries  was  the  only  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  if  education  was  not  appreciated  by  the  mili- 
tary class  who  wielded  government,  and  if  it  was  thought  dis- 
honourable in  the  gentry  to  be  educated,  the  humble  religious 
taught  the  people  the  opposite  maxim  that  it  was  not  a  disgrace 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  In  England  before  the  Reforma- 
tion there  were  no  poor  laws,  because  there  were  no  poor; 
there  were,  indeed,  poor  people,  but  there  were  also  convents 
to  succour  them.  When  the  nunneries  and  their  broad  lands 
and  revenues  were  sequestrated  by  the  king,  provision  for  the 
poor  passed  from  a  religious  to  an  economic  problem,  and  the 
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dismal  poor  laws  of  Elizabeth  bear  witness  to  this.  Thus  in  the 
olden  days  the  public  came  to  the  nuns,  and  in  the  modern 
times  the  nuns  go  out  to  the  people.  The  past  three  hundred 
years  have  evoked  a  host  of  active  religious  orders  called  Sis- 
terhoods, differing  in  dress  and  duties,  but  only  a  new  form  of 
the  old  institution. 

The  Nun  of  America. 

The  active  nuns  of  the  uncloistered  communities  were  in- 
augurated and  developed  in  Europe,  but  it  is  America  that 
gives  them  their  full  sphere  of  activity.  Hospitals,  orphanages, 
refuges  and  educational  institutions,  both  primary  and  ad- 
vanced, abound  in  every  country  through  the  labours  of  the 
nuns,  but  never  before  and  nowhere  else  are  the  religious  sis- 
terhoods depended  on  so  exclusively  to  provide  education  and 
succour  for  the  Catholic  populace.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
in  the  organization  of  every  Diocese  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  nuns  take  a  most  essential  regular  part  of  dio- 
cesan and  parochial  labour ;  clergy  and  nuns  divide  the  labour 
of  the  vineyard,  and  the  nuns  certainly  have  their  full  share. 
The  parochial  school  now  stands  beside  the  parish  church  over 
the  whole  Continent  of  English-speaking  America,  and  when 
the  number  of  Sisters  is  considered  that  such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation implies,  the  wonder  grows  how  religious  vocations  have 
been  supplied  or  will  be  supplied  in  the  future  for  such  a  vast 
undertaking.  It  is  something  new  and  experimental  in  the 
Church  to  supply  by  Sisters  instruction  for  all  primary  and 
most  secondary  education  of  a  continent.  Can  the  supply  be 
kept  up?  The  necessity  and  advantage  of  parochial  schools 
conducted  by  the  cheap  labour  of  highly  educated  nuns  have 
been  realized  so  fully,  and  the  sad  results  to  religion  also  in  the 
localities  where  they  are  absent,  that  the  modern  educational 
nun  seems  as  necessary  to  the  Church,  in  this  laud  of  opposition 
and  struggle,  as  the  priest.  The  Church  shows  vividly  its  Di- 
vine fecund  life  in  the  host  of  heroic  nuns  and  in  the  sanctity 
and  perfection  of  their  lives.  The  early  apologists  of  Christ- 
ianity appealed   eaniltiiigly  to  the  heathen  world  around,  to 
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witness  the  success  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  exalted  lives  of 
the  ancient  nuns,  but  this  argument  has  grown  since  even  be- 
yond their  conception  and  continues  to  grow;  and  it  is  the 
glorious  memory  of  the  saintly  nuns  of  the  past  that  supplies 
vocations  of  the  future. 

C.  C.  K. 

AMONG  HIS  OWN. 

(In  a  Children's  Chapel.) 

He  lives  among  His  own,  the  children's  God: 

Above  and  by  and  round  Him  hourly  pass 

Their  hurrying  feet ;  down  hall  or  stairs,  a  pause, 

And  in  the  hush  outside  a  knee  is  bent 

In  silent  adoration  of  the  Guest. 

The  Guest?    Ah,  no.     The  very  Host  is  He 

And  they  the  dwellers  in  His  mansioned  Heart. 

For  them  the  day  is  full  of  work  and  play, 

Of  ringing  sounds,  of  mirth  and  little  griefs 

That  brim  a  little  soul ;  and  they  forget 

The  awful  Presence,  as  the  child  forgets 

His  mother  when  the  day  is  very  full — 

Forgets  her  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  will. 

For  though  they  come  and  go  and  laugh  and  shout, 

At  nightfall,  when  the  spirit's  eyes  are  wide, 

And  conscience  looks  across  the  banished  hours, 

They  find,  what  all  the  day  contented  Him, 

They  have  not  left  the  path  He'd  have  them  tread; 

His  arms  were  'neath  them,  and  His  voice  was  heard 

In  all  the  secret  councils  of  their  deeds. 

And  when  they  fall  asleep  they  hold  His  hand. 

—CHARLES  L.  O'DONNELL,  in  Ave  Maria. 
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A  WET  MEADOW. 

The  billowy  mists  are  drifting  fleecy  white, 
Adown  the  grassy  meadows  half  asleep ; 
O'erhung  with  earthly  tear-drops,  prone  to  weep 
And  then  rejoice.    For  heaven's  great  scarlet  light 
Ablaze  on  high,  falls  infinitely  bright, 
On  mosses  fresh  and  rosy  pools  that  leap 
To  catch  the  sun,  on  blossomings  that  keep 
Joy-cups  upturned  and  on  the  bluebird's  flight. 

O  vain  earth-tears!    Ah,  whither  has  it  gone, 
Your  sparkle  and  your  pain?    Lost  in  Thy  smile, 
0  Ood  of  Graciousness !  a  mist  swept  on. 
And  our  joy-flowers  flash  into  gold,  the  while 
We  wonder  at  the  glory  and  the  gleam 
The  glory,  real ;  the  grief,  a  dewy  dream. 

—CAROLINE  D.   SWAN. 


The  Late  Rev.  F.  R.  Fkaohon. 
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n  Memoriam 


Rev.  F.  R.  Frachon,  C.S  B. — Died  April  11,  1916. 

— Requiescat  in  Pfeace. 

"Yet  speaketh  e'en  the  shadow,  poor  and  dim, 
Of  sun-traced  portrait  and  the  cold  white  stone, 

(All  that  the  stranger  artist  guessed  of  him) 
Speaks  to  our  hearts  in  gentle  spirit-tone, 

Vocal  with  messages  of  faith  and  love. 

And    burning    thoughts    that    fall    like    swift    stars    from 
above." 

^JjflKE  to  the  unwonted  stillness  of  a  familiar  church  bell 
*lj  that  with  a  last  faint  stroke  has  gone  silent  forever,  is 
the  absence  of  Father  Frachon 's  well-remembered 
voice  in  the  halls  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent  where,  by  his  regu- 
lar and  faithful  service  for  well-nigh  fifty  years,  his  very  en- 
trance announced  the  time  of  day — the  hour  of  praise  and 
prayer.  Though  that  voice  is  hushed  that  softly  thrilled  the 
silence  of  the  mourner's  heart — that  fell  so  sweetly  on  the  ear 
of  those  to  whom  its  accents  were  as  music,  the  echo  lingers 
still  with  many  who  never  can  forget  their  early  gladness 
through  his  faithful  word.  As  the  reverberations  of  the  bell 
go  on  murmuring  in  the  ear  and  then  in  the  mind,  awakening 
many  a  ghostly  after-tone,  so  do  pulsations  of  emotion  in  the 
hearts  bereaved  bring  after-thoughts  and  memories  of  the 
saintly  departed  Chaplain  whom  the  religious  and  pupils  of 
St.  Joseph's  have  always  held  in  deepest  veneration,  since  to 
them  he  has  been  a  living  exemplar  of  genuine  personal  holi- 
ness and  an  unfailing  inspiration. 

Francis  Regis  Frachon  was  the  son  of  worthy  parents  to 
whom  virtue  was  an  inheritance,  since  other  members  of  the 
family  had  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  of  religion.  Francis  Regis,  named  after  the  sainted 
Jesuit  whom  he  honoured  as  his  patron,  was  born  in  St.  Bon- 
net-le-Froid,  in  the  Department  of  Haut  Loire,  France,  on 
September  5,  1835.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  the  Basilian 
College  at  Annonay,  where  he  received  an  excellent  classical 
education,  fitting  him  for  the  sacred  ministry.  In  fact,  many 
who  at  times  have  applied  to  Father  Frachon  for  information 
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have  been  heard  to  express  their  wonder  at  his  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  many  books,  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  many 
countries,  his  strong  sense  of  the  beauty  and  precision  of  the 
Latin  language,  his  prodigious  memory,  and  his  unfailing  ac- 
curacy in  statistics;  yet  so  characteristic  was  his  humility  and 
simplicity,  that  to  a  casual  acquaintance  he  would  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  barely  mediocre  attainment.  After  entering  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Basilian  Fathers  at  Annonay,  he  pursued  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  with  them,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  holy  priesthood  on  December  22,  1860.  For  a 
brief  period  teaching  in  the  College  engaged  the  interest  of 
the  zealous  cleric,  who  was  destined  soon  for  a  new  field  of 
labour  far  away  from  his  beloved  France,  in  the  wild  and 
doubtless  dreaded  mission-land  of  Upper  Canada,  where  so 
many  French  Missionaries  had  already  given  their  lives  in 
their  effort  to  establish  the  Catholic  Faith.  In  May,  1866, 
Father  Frachon  came  to  Toronto,  and  joined  the  small  com- 
pany of  Basilian  Fathers  in  their  College  of  St.  Michael  on 
Clover  Hill,  where  he  resumed  his  work  of  teaching,  though  in 
a  language  not  his  own,  but  become  familiar  by  adoption.  A 
little  later,  perhaps  in  the  early  seventies,  when  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  flourishing  boarding  school  at  St.  Joseph's  had  be- 
come an  important  consideration,  Father  Frachon  was  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  there,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present 
year,  with  few  and  brief  intervals  of  absence,  he  continued  to 
attend  St.  Joseph's  in  that  relationship.  How  faithfully  and 
devotedly,  with  what  unselfish  interest,  what  fatherly  solici- 
tude, what  ardent  and  unbounded  charity  his  services  for  all 
and  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  were  performed,  can  be  indi- 
cated best  by  saying  that  a  parallel  might  be  found  only  in  a 
Cure  of  Ars,  or  in  the  zeal  of  a  primitive  apostle. 

Though  Father  Frachon  was  a  man  little  known  in  the 
great  world,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  little 
world  of  his  own, — the  church  and  college  of  the  Basilian 
Fathers  and  the  convents,  hospitals  and  houses  of  charity  of 
Toronto;  though  through  long  endured  physical  infirmity  and 
consequent  inability  to  undertake  the  public  duties  of  the  sac- 
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red  ministry,  he  was  confined  to  the  labours  of  the  confessional 
and  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  he  gave  himself  so  en- 
tirely heart  and  soul  to  the  work  assigned  to  him,  or  which 
rather  in  a  great  measure  was  self-imposed,  that  in  its  accom- 
plishment he  set  an  example  of  such  perfection  as  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  imitate  and  as  has  been  said,  rare  to  find  a  parallel. 
The  reason  for  this  good  Father's  pre-eminent  perfection  and 
success  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  was  above  all  things  else  a 
man  who  trusted  in  God  and  a  man  of  prayer.  From  his  ear- 
liest years,  it  has  been  observed  that  he  applied  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  prayer  and  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things, 
and  his  diligence  in  this  respect  increased  with  years,  for  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  without  prayer  one  may  hope  in  vain 
to  labour  with  utility  in  the  harvest  of  souls.  His  prayer  and 
office  were  recited  with  such  recollection  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  distract  his  attention,  for  he  was  oblivious  of  all 
around  him.  He  offered  up  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  every  day 
that  he  was  not  prevented  by  illness,  and  always  prepared 
himself  for  that  holy  act  with  great  reverence,  keeping  silence 
as  far  as  possible  because  he  thought  it  not  right  that  the 
.tongue  should  speak  of  aught  else  that  was  so  soon  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  Consecration  and  to  change  the  substance 
of  bread  into  the  Body  of  the  Lord. 

The  qualities  that  made  Father  Frachon  so  generally  be- 
loved and  esteemed  were  the  outcome  of  his  fervent  religious 
habits  and  of  the  close  union  with  God  that  inspired  all  his  ac- 
tions. He  seems  never  to  have  given  offence  to  anyone,  nor  to 
have  incurred  anyone's  censure.  His  courtesy  and  generosity 
towards  all  were  commented  on  by  many  as  gifts  which  have  a 
certain  originality  in  a  matter-of-fact  age  when  the  softer  as- 
pects of  life  are  so  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  stress  and 
strain.  None  who  knew  Father  Frachon  intimately  could 
forget  his  kindness,  his  interest  in  personal  matters,  or  his 
genuine  sympathy.  He  was  very  sparing  of  compliments  and 
of  formal  etiquette,  as  he  knew  how  often  they  concealed  to- 
tally different  sentiments  and  was  very  guarded  in  his  lan- 
guage, though  he  never  failed  to  act  the  part  of  a  truly  Christ- 
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ian  gentleman.  Among  the  many  with  whom  he  dealt  in  the 
long  years  of  his  ministry,  were  pure  hearts  sheltered  by  his 
protection,  wayward  hearts  turned  heavenward  by  his  guid- 
ance, doubting  hearts  enlightened  by  his  counsels,  wounded 
hearts  healed  by  his  sympathy  and  proud  hearts  humbled  by 
his  patient  charity  and  fatherly  compasssion.  He  was  a  man 
of  culture  as  well  as  of  piety. 

Father  Frachon's  work  in  the  confessional  urged  his  zeal 
to  enormous  undertakings  of  patience  and  humility  and  he 
received  all  who  had  recourse  to  him  there  with  Christ-like 
charity  and  amiability.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he 
was  a  man  of  infirm  purpose  whose  simplicity  rendered  him 
liable  to  be  deceived,  or  easily  swayed  by  the  will  of  others; 
far  from  it,  he  was  singularly  strict  and  firm,  acting  always 
upon  his  opinions  with  prudence  and  a  steady  resolution.  If 
he  caressed  and  encouraged  the  sinner  by  a  mild  behaviour,  he 
could  also  command  and  forbid  with  a  tone  and  manner 
that  was  imperative  and  final. 

By  the  sick,  Father  Frachon  was  ever  welcomed  and 
treated  as  an  angel  of  consolation,  and  in  truth  he  adminis- 
tered most  holy  solace,  for  his  gentle  manners  and  mild  per- 
suasion led  them  to  set  their  souls  in  order  and  to  prepare 
for  the  awful  transit  to  eternity.  He  surpassed  all  by  his  ar- 
dent charity  and  the  efficiency  with  which  he  prepared  the 
sick  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  sacraments  and  commended 
to  them  the  practise  of  patience  and  resignation  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  trials  of  fatal  illness.  He  was  most  cheerful  him- 
self under  many  and  protracted  sufferings,  never  uttering  a 
single  complaint,  and  this  example  had  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  listened  to  his  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement.  Many  an  hour  of  vigil  did  he  keep  beside  the 
deathbed  and  often  at  the  dead  of  night  was  he  summoned 
to  relieve  the  agony  of  the  departing  soul  by  his  holy  benedic- 
tions and  his  recitation  of  the  efficacious  prayers  of  Mother 
Church.  He  was  untiring  in  his  attendance  at  this  hour  of 
supreme  trial,  and  might  be  named  in  all  reverence  a  'Consoler 
of  the  Afflicted.' 
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Another  rare  gift  which  Father  Frachon  remarkably 
possessed  was  that  of  wise  and  prudent  counsel,  and  many 
persons  of  every  grade  and  quality  applied  to  him  for  advice, 
in  which  he  never  failed  of  giving  satisfaction.  Herein  the 
Almighty  had  wonderfully  favoured  him,  so  that  in  the  most 
intricate  •auctions  on  the  nicest  matters  he  was  always  ready 
with  an  answer  so  full. of  clearness  and  precision  that  the 
maturest  judgment  after  days  of  study  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced better.  On  most  occasions  he  was  very  laconic,  even 
abrupt,  saying,  "You  will  do  thus  and  thus,"  or  "It  is  all 
right,'*'  or  again,  "It  is  foolish."  Whoever  followed  his  ad- 
vice never  failed  to  profit  by  his  profound  wisdom.  Hence  it 
was  a  custom  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Father  Frachon  be- 
fore taking  any  important  step  or  making  any  final  decision. 
He  was  the  umpire  to  whom  every  dispute  was  referred  and  by 
whose  judgment  all  parties  were  Avilling  to  abide,  for  he 
shaped  his  course  by  the  infallible  principles  and  straightfor- 
ward rule  of  things  eternal  and  of  the  Divine  honour  which 
he  regarded  in  every  thought  and  act. 

Though  Father  Frachon  was  over  eighty  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  there  was  to  the  very  last  something  youthful 
in  his  keen  interest  in  the  social  questions  of  the  day,  and 
above  all,  in  his  invincible  optimism  which  kept  him  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  all  would  be  well,  even  when  his  dear 
France,  for  which  he  ever  kept  a  very  tender  place  in  his 
heart,  was  overwhelmed  with  war  and  all  the  evils  it  entails. 
He  had  a  lively  sense  of  humour,  and  no  one  enjoyed  a  joke 
more  than  he,  or  could  sustain  a  playful  banter  better. 

He  enjoyed  the  morning  paper,  and  quickly  gleaned  its 
contents,  especially  all  that  bore  upon  topics  of  the  day,  and 
he  loved  to  hazard  a  forecast  of  the  final  issue  of  all  subjects  of 
debate.  He  even  enjoyed  the  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  which 
he  commended  heartily,  and  when  some  curious  and  mis- 
chievous fairy  sometimes  removed  his  copy  from  his  room  un- 
read, he  would  make  immediate  request  for  another  copy  to 
replace  it,  but  he  never  blamed  the  culprit.  From  what  has 
been  said  already,  it  may  be  seen  that  Father  Frachon  was 
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intensely  human,  though  he  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
that  are  divine.  He  was  ever  linked  with  St.  Joseph's  in  all 
its  departments  and  relations  in  bonds  of  the  warmest  friend- 
ship. "Were  the  writer's  eloquence  as  rich  as  is  the  colouring 
in  Fancy's  loom,  it  were  all  too  poor  to  express  the  gratitude, 
the  tender  affection  entertained  for  him  whose  saintly  memory 
shall  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

Yet  speaketh  still  that  consecrated  life, 

The  single-hearted,  noble,  true  and  pure, 

Which,  lifted  far  above  all  worldly  strife, 

Could  all  but  sin  so  patiently  endure. 

There  was  no  final  sigh  nor  word  of  love, 

Serenely  on  our  ear  the  message  fell — 

His  calm  transition  to  the  home  above, 

Was  clouded  with  no  shadow  of  farewell; 

His  last  Lent  evening  closed  with  silent  prayer, 

And  then  began  the  songs  of  endless  Easter  there. 

S.  M.  P. 
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Memories   of  the    "Kingdom    of 

Kerry " 

(By  John  Ayscough's  Mother.) 

3T  WAS  only  a  newspaper,  and  recognizing  my  sister's 
handwriting  I  wondered  why  she,  knowing  that  a  daily 
and  other  journals  came  regularly  to  our  house,  should 
trouble  herself  to  send  this  one.  Glancing  carefully  through 
its  pages,  I  could  see  nothing  to  excite  unusual  interest,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  Births,  etc.,  and  there  in  the  list  of  Deaths  I  saw  the  name 
of  a  very  old  friend.  It  was  quite  sixty  years  since  I,  then  a 
girl  in  my  teens,  had  seen  his  face;  yet  his  name  recalled 
memories  of  those  old  Victorian  days,  pictures  as  vivid  to  my 
mind's  eye  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday. 

It  was  just  after  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  all  over 
Ireland  had  created  a  state  of  things  from  which  poor  Erin 
never  wholly  recovered ;  famine  and  fever  wasted  the  land. 
When  the  people  awoke  from  the  first  shock  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, those  who  had  the  power  established  soup  kitchens  in 
every  town  and  thickly-populated  district.  We  never  went  out 
without  a  supply  of  soup  tickets  to  give  to  the  starving  crea- 
tures we  were  sure  to  meet.  The  soup  was  good,  but  the  corn 
meal,  "Yellow  male,"  the  people  called  it,  was  their  abomina- 
tion, for  they  did  not  know  how  to  cook  it,  and  so  good  food 
was  wasted,  for  the  half-cooked,  indigestible  stuff  they  tried  to 
eat  was  a  very  bad  substitute  for  fine,  mealy  potatoes.  The 
people  in  our  parish  were  not  so  badly  off  as  those  in  many 
other  places,  for  the  fishing  boats  came  in  laden  to  the  water's 
edge  with  sprats,  which  oily  fish  were  nourishing,  and  helped 
them  to  swallow  the  objectionable  meal,  but  an  unlimited  sprat 
diet  was  sure  to  bring  its  own  "Nemesis,"  and,  like  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  "while  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths"  they 
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sickened  and  died  of  fever,  and  cholera,  too.  The  fish  were  in 
such  quantities  they  were  used  to  manure  the  land,  and  to- 
gether with  the  sickly  effluvia  of  the  diseased  potatoes,  they 
poisoned  the  air,  and  soon  created  a  pestilence  that  took  away 
many  lives  that  the  famine  had  spared.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  little  town,  that  had  never  been  remarkable 
for  its  sanitary  arrangements,  became  so  unhealthy  that  my 
father  decreed  that  my  eldest  sister  should  take  me  to  stay 
with  some  friends  in  Kerry,  where,  though  famine  and  fever 
were  as  bad  as  in  our  own  county,  the  western  breezes  blowing 
fresh  from  the  Atlantic  were  supposed  to  mitigate  its  evil 
effects. 

So,  early  in  August,  we  set  out  on  our  travels ;  Maud,  who 
had  been  in  Kerry  before,  joyous  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
old  friends,  I  broken-hearted,  because,  young  as  I  was,  I  had 
begun  to  feel  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  loving  and  being  loved. 
I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was  the  real  reason  of  my  being 
sent  away.  He  had  begun  by  paying  attention  to  Maud,  who 
was  an  acknowledged  beauty,  tall  and  stately  in  figure,  with  a 
very  lovely  face.  Being  a  quiet,  rather  serious  person  himself, 
he  was  at  first  attracted  by  what  he  called  my  "fresh  origin- 
ality.'' I  always  uttered  whatever  nonsense  came  into  my 
head  and  my  greatest  delight  was  to  make  the  grave  man 
laugh.  He  had  a  poetic  nature,  and  so,  without  heeding  we 
"drifted,"  until  certain  poetic  effusions  of  his  addressed  to  me 
were  found  by  my  mother,  and  as  my  friend  had  very  little 
beside  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and 
those  were  the  days  of  purchase  in  the  army,  a  family  council 
decreed  that  he  was  "utterly  impossible  as  a  parti";  that  it 
was  wrong  of  him  to  win  the  affections  of  a  mere  child,  so  I 
must  be  sent  out  of  his  way,  especially  as  it  was  probable  that 
by  the  time  our  visit  to  the  West  was  ended,  his  regiment  would 
have  gone  on  foreign  service.  Meanwhile  they  took  care  that 
we  should  not  meet,  and  my  father,  having  bound  him  in  a 
promise  that  there  should  be  no  communication  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  which  he  knew  Mr.  Trafford  was  too  honourable  to 
break,  felt  comfortable  that  a  tiresome  affair  was  at  an  end, 
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and  though  sorry  to  see  the  effect  that  its  abrupt  conclusion 
had  on  his  little  daughter,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  young  soon  get  over  their  disappointments,  and  after 
all  "very  few  people  marry  their  first  love." 

There  were  no  railways  in  Ireland  in  those  days,  and  it 
was  in  the  mail  coach  that  Maud  and  I  started  for  Cork,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  thirty  miles ;  but  though  the  four  horses  were 
once  changed,  and  more  than  once  refreshed  by  the  way,  that 
short  journey  took  four  weary  hours  to  accomplish.  From 
Cork  we  went  on  to  Killarney,  passing  on  the  way  through 
Macroom,  then  famous  for  its  professional  beggars.  To  my 
sister  it  was  made  terrible  by  the  number  of  sportsmen  who 
appeared,  each  one  armed  with  a  gun,  for  it  was  the  11th  of 
August,  and  on  the  morrow  they  were  due  at  sundry  country 
houses.  Maud  had  a  horror  of  firearms,  and  if  one  of  those 
men  as  much  as  glanced  at  the  vacant  places  in  the  coach,  she 
looked  daggers  at  him,  so  that  he  speedily  beat  a  retreat.  How- 
ever, one  who  had  travelled  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  all  the 
way  from  Cork,  was  pertinacious  in  his  demands  to  have  the 
coach  door  opened.  He  knew  that  his  gun  was  inside,  for  he 
had  put  it  there  himself,  and  it  was  a  shock  to  Maud  to  find 
that  he  was  right;  it  was  found  in  the  rack  just  behind  her 
head.  I  am  afraid  it  was  malice  for  her  rather  un- 
gracious behaviour  that  made  him  hint  that  it  was 
loaded,  and  so  he  was  glad  to  find  it  in  a  dry  place, 
for  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  As  there  was  no 
stage  coach  from  Killarney  to  Christowell,  whither  we  were 
bound,  we  posted  as  far  as  Tralee,  where  our  friends'  carriage 
met  us.  As  we  drove  out  of  the  town  we  noticed  tents  on  some 
waste  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  inquiring,  we 
heard  that  some  emigrants  who  ought  to  have  left  for  America 
had  been  seized  with  the  fever,  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  until  all  danger  of  their  spreading  the  disease 
was  over.  While  we  were  making  our  inquiries  of  the  police 
in  charge,  a  weird  looking  man  in  very  light  attire  rushed  out 
of  one  of  the  tents,  and  was  making  for  our  carriage  when  he 
was  seized  and  taken  back  to  his  bed. 
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The  family  at  Christowell  rectory  consisted  of  the  rector, 
his  wife,  and  two  daughters.    They  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome 
to  their  hospitable  home,  which  was  not  far  from  a     pic- 
turesque  residence    of    one    of  Ireland's  hereditary   knights. 
From  the  rectory  windows  we  could  see  the  ivied  towers,  and 
at  night  we  could  hear  the  owls  hooting  in  the  woods  that  al- 
most surrounded  Kilruddery  Castle.    I  spoke  of  it  as  "the  re- 
sidence," but  the  old  knight  seldom  resided  there,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  place  was  much  neglected,  and  not  in  very  good 
repair.    The  Eector  of  Christowell  was  a  man  of  vast  propor- 
tions, unwieldly  in  figure,  but  with  a  kind  face  that  beamed 
with  hearty  welcome  to  his  visitors.    He  often  reminded  me  of 
pictures  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  our  friend  had  an  unscarred, 
healthy  countenance,  with  a  more  amiable  expression.     His 
wife  was  a  gentie  old  lady,  nearly  blind,  but  she  quietly  made 
her  way  about  the  house  and  grounds  without  needing  any 
assistance.     The   elder   daughter,   a   stirring,   active   woman, 
helped  her  father  in  the  parish,  and  her  mother  in  her  house- 
keeping, while  Melita  (usually  called  Milly),  the  younger,  who 
had  a  special  talent  for  music,  led  his  church  choir  or  tried  to 
when  allowed  by  his  clerk,  an  obstinate  person  who  believed  in 
his  own  tuning  fork,  which  was  generally  out  of  tune  when 
used  by  him.     Altogether,  what  with  the  clerk's  perversity, 
and  the  primitive  instrument  then  in  vogue  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England's  psalms  and  hymns,  Melita 's 
efforts  at  harmony,  however  well-intentioned,  were  not  very 
successful.    Melita  was  clever  and  intellectual,  and  read  more 
than  was  usual  among  young  ladies  in  the  country  in  those 
days.     She  was  a  good  musician,  and  played  both  piano  and 
harp  so  skilfully  as  to  make  her  a  welcome  guest  at  all  musical 
entertainments.     It  was  whispered  that  she  composed  as  well 
as  wrote  out  her  father's  sermons,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  that  statement,  though  I  had  often  seen  her  at  work 
writing  them  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.    Altogether,  both 
daughters  made  themselves  useful,  each  in  her  own  capacity; 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  feel  dull  in  their  quiet  country 
home.     Home  was  home  in  those  days,  spelt    with    a  capital 
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"H,"  and  in  the  quiet  home  at  Christowell  rectory  we  spent 
many  happy  days. 

About  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival  at  the  Rectory  we  had 
a  pleasant  surprise,  for  we  found  a  lively  young  cousin  of  our 
host's  in  the  act  of  dismounting  from  a  handsome  bay  mare, 
whose  name  he  informed  us  was  Laboucheretta,  so  called  in 
honour  of  Labouchere,  who  then  took  a  very  prominent  interest 
in  Irish  affairs.    To  him  we  were  indebted,  I  believe,  for  the 
widely  extended  Board  of  Works,  which  gave  employment  to 
those  of  the  Irish  poor  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work.  The 
effects  of  the  potato  failure  fell  heavily  on  all  classes  of  the 
community;   a  crushing  poor  law  so  afflicted  the  landlords 
that  they  had  very  little  money  to  spare  for  the  payment  of 
extra  labour  on  their  estates.     Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  all  the  money  that  had  been  sent  from  England 
and  elsewhere,  in  some  of  the  obscure  mountain  hamlets  the 
distress  was  awful.    Responsible  men  were  sent  to  see  that  the 
money  subscribed  was  spent  carefully.    One  of  these  gentlemen 
was  staying  in  a  country  house  where  we  were  visiting,  and  he 
told  of  a  case  where  a  village  that  was  just  a  collection  of  un- 
whitewashed  mud  huts  had  been  overlooked,  and  when  the 
commissioners  went  with  relief,  they  found  dead  and  dying  in 
the  same  room,  sometimes  in  the  same  bed.    The  country  priests 
suffered  as  much  as  their  people,  for  deriving  their  support 
solely  from  voluntary  contributions,  their  flock  being  destitute 
themselves,  could  not  pay  their  ''dues,"  and  so  many  a  hard- 
working Catholic  priest  passed  quietly  out  of  life,  a  victim  to 
fever,  brought  on  by  starvation,  unhonoured  perhaps  in  life 
and  death,  but  received  with  joyful  acclamations  among  the 
white-robed  company  in  the  realms  above.     But  to  return  to 
the  forgotten  village.     From  the  earthy  colour  of  the  huts  it 
was  quite  invisible  a  little  distance  off.    The  survivors  from  the 
deadly  fever  were  too  weak  to  move  themselves,  much  less  to 
move  anyone  else ;  the  overcrowded  graveyards  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  ghastly  tales  were  told  of  them  also,  where 
the  hurriedly  buried  bodies  were  torn  from  their  graves  by 
hogs  and  starving  dogs.    The  latter  were  known  to  attack  the 
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living  as  well  as  the  dead,  as  was  the  case  when  a  poor  woman 
returning  from  market  was  trying  to  cross  a  field.  She  had 
reached  a  high  stile  when  overtaken  by  wild  dogs  as  fierce  as 
hungry  wolves,  and  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  before  men,  hear- 
ing her  cries,  came  to  her  assistance.  Of  course,  all  these 
horrors  were  in  the  remote  districts.  All  around  Christowell 
the  people  were  well  cared  for.  Our  worthy  friend  was  both 
able  and  willing  to  help  the  poor.  He  loved  comfort  and  en- 
joyed the  good  things  of  life,  and  he  took  care  that  none  of  his 
people  should  starve.  I  always  thought  that  my  dear  father 
was  a  good  performer  at  the  breakfast  table,  but  his  matutinal 
efforts  were  feeble  compared  to  those  of  our  old  friend  at 
Christowell.  Beside  such  trifles  as  eggs,  buttered  toast,  and 
home-made  marmalade  on  the  breakfast  table,  on  the  sideboard 
there  would  be  a  ham,  a  round  of  corned  or  spiced  beef,  per- 
haps a  salmon,  but  always  a  hot  cake  called  a  sally-lun,  quite 
different  from  the  cake  of  that  name  which  I  have  been  told 
exists  in  some  parts  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Of  all  these 
good  things  our  host  partook,  not  sparingly,  finishing  with  a 
bowl  of  tea  equal  to  two  large  breakfast  cups.  He  never  ate 
any  lunch,  and  he  took  an  immense  amount  of  exercise  both 
riding  and  walking,  and  when  I  met  him  on  horseback  I  often 
felt  pity  for  the  stout  cob  that  carried  such  a  weight. 

Mr.  Sam  Huxley,  the  owner  of  Laboucheretta,  came  chiefly 
to  inform  us  that  the  bachelors  of  the  county  were  getting  up  a 
ball,  to  be  held  at  the  Christowell  public  rooms,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  poor,  and  he  hoped  that  his 
cousins  and  their  visitors  would  honour  it  with  their  presences. 
Of  course  he  had  a  favourable  answer.  Maud  promptly  bought 
two  tickets;  the  rectory  ladies  followed  her  example,  though 
only  the  younger  went,  for  Cynthia  did  not  like  to  leave  her 
mother.  That  morning  we  spent  some  time  looking  over  our 
finery,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  Christowell  to  buy 
some  white  gloves,  for  those  which  had  been  put  up  for  me  were 
quite  two  sizes  too  large.  Seeing  what  a  small  place  Christo- 
well was,  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  we  could  get  good 
gloves  there.    "I  wish  Miss  Kite  could  hear  you,"  said  Cynthia, 
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laughing,  "she  would  be  mortally  offended,  for  she  prides  her- 
self upon  keeping  the  best  kid  gloves  than  can  be  bought  for 
money."  Arrived  at  Christowell,  we  left  the  Irish  car  at  the 
Shamrock  Hotel  and  walked  to  Miss  Kite's  emporium  of  fash- 
ion. There  was  no  display  of  goods  in  the  small  windows, 
which  were  like  those  of  a  private  house,  and  pushing  the  doors 
open  a  little  bell  rang,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  little  elderly  lady  who  answered  our  inquiries  for  kid 
gloves  and  other  trifles  in  a  gentle,  ladylike  voice.  She  might 
have  stepped  out  of  "Cranford,"  for  she  was  the  embodiment 
of  Miss  Matty,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Miss  Matty  had 
been  created  at  that  time.  We  were  soon  supplied  with  "the 
best  French  gloves,"  and  some  pretty  old-fashioned  combs  and 
fans  which  she  fetched  from  her  upstairs  hoard  to  tempt  us. 
She  had  a  good  Eau-de-Cologne,  too,  the  real  "Maria  Farina," 
in  the  long  bottles  we  seldom  see  now. 

The  ball  was  a  great  success.  I  danced  a  great  deal,  many 
times  with  Mr.  Huxley,  and  might  have  danced  more  with  him 
if  my  prudent  sister  had  not  hinted  that  it  was  bad  form  to 
dance  so  often  with  the  same  person.  Moreover,  I  very  nearly 
made  trouble  by  thoughtlessly  forgetting  an  engagement  to  a 
hot-headed  Irishman  and  waltzing  with  a  young  Hussar  who 
had  come  over  from  Killarney  for  the  ball.  Duelling  had  not 
quite  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  West,  and  next  day  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  neglected  one  had  been  seen  in  the  coffee  room 
of  the  "Shamrock"  writing  a  challenge,  and  was  stopped  by  a 
magistrate  from  sending  it.  At  first  I  was  rather  frightened, 
but  hearing  whence  the  story  came,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Sam 
Huxley  was  given  to  romancing,  I  did  not  worry  myself  any 
more  about  it.  After  a  pleasant  three  weeks  at  Christowell  we 
went  to  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Huxley,  at  the  Dargle. 
They  sent  their  carriage  for  us,  and  Melita  Nicholson  went 
with  us ;  she  sat  inside  with  Maud»  while  I  shared  the  box-seat 
with  Sam  Huxley,  who  was  a  first  rate  whip,  and  made  the 
horses  go  down  the  Kerry  hills  at  a  pace  that  alarmed  my  sister, 
who  was  as  nervous  in  a  carriage  as  in  a  boat.  Fortunately, 
motors  had  not  been  invented  in  those  days;  they  would  have 
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caused  her  much  misery.  I  enjoyed  going  the  pace,  and  I  also 
enjoyed  the  wit  and  fun  with  which  our  driver  kept  us  well 
amused.  I  say  "us,"  for  the  day  being  lovely,  and  the  scenery 
as  we  drew  near  the  coast  very  fine,  the  carriage  was  open  so 
those  inside  had  the  benefit  of  Sam's  droll  stories.  The  story- 
teller was  pleasant  to  look  at,  too,  with  his  curly  brown  hair, 
bright,  clear  complexion,  and  large  hazel  eyes»  eyes  that  told 
of  their  owner's  honest,  straightforward  nature. 

The  Dargle  was  a  long,  two-storied  house,  situated  in  a 
sunny  nook,  separated  by  a  wide,  uneven  lawn  from  the  shores 
of  a  land-locked  harbour,  that  opened  by  a  very  narrow  mouth 
into  the  broad  Bay  of  Dingle.  At  the  west  side  of  the  house 
was  a  thick  plantation  which  protected  it  from  the  too  boister- 
ous Atlantic  winds ;  on  the  south  and  eastern  sides  were  f uchias 
nearly  as  tall  as  the  house;  rhododendrons,  too,  hydrangeas 
and  argolias  planted  very  thickly  so  as  to  shelter  the  flower- 
beds in  a  tastefully  designed  grass  garden.  It  was  altogether 
a  pretty  place,  a  house  well  suited  to  its  charming  owners.  Mr. 
Huxley  was  not  so  good  looking  as  his  younger  brother,  but 
having  been  educated  at  Eton,  and  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford, 
he  was  more  polished  in  manner  and  more  particular  as  to  his 
dress  and  appearance.  Delia,  his  charming  wife,  was  our  late 
host's  youngest  daughter.  She  was  not  in  the  least  like  her 
sisters.  She  was  certainly  the  beauty  of  her  family — a  delicate 
flower,  born  to  be  nourished  and  cherished  by  an  adoring  hus- 
band in  the  shelter  of  her  happy  home  life.  She  was  not  so 
clever  as  Melita,  but  she  was  a  good  housekeeper,  and  Dargle 
was  a  model  home,  well  managed  in  every  way.  There  was 
quite  a  nice  circle  of  society  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  Nicholsons  of  the  Cove  were  a  highly  cultivated  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  and  at  tke  opposite  side  of  the  harbour 
was  the  "Great  House,"  where  Lord  Burnham  was  supposed 
to  reign,  but  where  Lady  Burnham  ruled,  not  only  in  her  own 
home,  but  in  her  neighbours'  homes,  too.  She  and  her  husband 
were  a  strikingly  handsome  couple ;  he  was  of  Austrian  descent- 
and  she  was  one  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Blakes  of  the  County 
Galway.    With  such  parents,  it  was  not  surprising  that  their 
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children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  should  be  uncommonly 
handsome,  too.  The  son  and  younger  daughter  followed  the 
Austrian  type,  while  the  second  daughter  was  fair,  with  fea- 
tures as  perfectly  moulded  as  those  of  a  beautiful  Greek  statue, 
her  brown  hair  classically  waved,  the  ends  shading  off  to  gold. 
There  was  another  daughter,  the  eldest,  married.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  like  her  sisters,  "but  as  good  as  gold,"  best  loved  by 
her  father-  who  grieved  greatly  at  parting  with  his  eldest  born, 
whose  many  good  qualities  more  than  made  up  for  her  lack 
of  beauty. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Dargle  there  was  a  young  married 
daughter  staying  with  her  parents  at  the  Cove.  Mrs.  Bowdler 
was  very  little  older  than  I — a  dear  little  woman,  lively  and 
clever,  and  we  soon  became  friends.  She  had  an  interesting 
life  story;  when  only  just  out  of  the  school  room  she  married 
Captain  Bowdler,  a  Post  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was 
a  fine  looking  man,  quite  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  Soon 
after  their  marriage,  in  fact  before  the  honeymoon  was  over, 
they  went  to  stay  with  some  friends  in  the  County  Mayo.  While 
there  they  spent  an  evening  with  their  nearest  neighbours.  It 
being  lovely  summer  weather,  they  chose  to  walk  home  by  a 
path  along  the  cliffs,  whence  there  was  a  glorious  view  of  the 
full  moon  shining  over  the  Atlantic.  They  were  a  cheerful 
little  party,  the  young  bride  the  merriest  of  all.  She  had  been 
leaning  on  her  husband,  and  letting  go  his  arm  she  ran  on  to 
whisper  some  fun  to  one  of  her  young  friends.  When  she  went 
back,  her  husband  was  gone !  He  could  not  have  walked  out  of 
sight  during  the  few  minutes  of  her  absence.  The  moonlight 
was  as  bright  as  day,  but  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  shouted, 
calling  him  by  name-  but  there  was  no  answer.  Presently  she 
heard  a  moan.  It  seemed  to  come  from  below,  a  spot  where 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  had  given  way.  In  a  moment  she  was 
scrambling  down  towards  a  jutting  rock  near  which  some  dark 
object  had  been  caught  in  the  roots  of  a  small  Scotch  fir  yew. 
It  was  hard  work  climbing  down,  she  had  to  be  so  careful  not 
to  dislodge  any  loose  stones.  Her  little  fingers  were  cut  and 
torn  by  thistles  and  sharp  rocks,  but  she  went  bravely  on  until 
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she  reached  that  dark  object,  which  was  her  husband,  lying 
huddled  up  against  the  rock.  Quickly  she  raised  his  head,  and 
kept  it  in  her  lap  while  she  grasped  the  little  tree  for  support 
and  shouted  to  her  friends  to  send  for  assistance.  They  had 
already  done  so,  and  soon  men  came  with  ropes  and  rescued 
the  brave  little  wife  and  her  husband  from  their  perilous  posi- 
tion. Captain  Bowdler  was  unconscious,  and  being  a  heavy 
man,  those  who  carried  him  on  a  hastily  improvised  stretcher 
could  only  move  very  slowly.  When  the  doctors  examined  him 
they  found  that  injury  to  his  back  had  caused  paralysis,  and 
when  we  made  Mrs.  Bowdler 's  acquaintance,  her  husband  had 
only  partial  use  of  his  limbs,  but  his  intellect  was  as  clear  as 
ever.  It  was  a  sad  position  for  a  strong  man,  but  he  was  very 
patient.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  devotion  of  his  young  wife. 
She  was  always  ready  to  read  to  him.  to  play  to  him  or  play  a 
game  with  him,  never  thinking  of  her  own  amusement ;  but  he 
thought  for  her,  and  when  there  was  a  dance  in  the  house  he 
would  drive  her  from  him,  saying,  "Now,  Mab.,  please  me  by 
dancing,  you  know  you  enjoy  it,  and  I  enjoy  seeing  you,"  and 
he  would  follow  her  with  loving  eyes,  for  she  was  a  first-rate 
dancer,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her.  Years  after  I  had  left 
the  Dargle,  and  old  Ireland,  too,  I  heard  from  a  mutual  friend 
that  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  surgeon, 
Captain  Bowdler  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  was  able 
to  take  a  good  appointment  on  the  coastguard  service,  and  was 
the  happy  father  of  a  little  son.  So  good  little  Mab.  was  well 
rewarded  for  all  her  loving  care. 

Before  we  left  the  Dargle,  we  had  many  delightful  excur- 
sions by  land  and  water.  Mrs.  Huxley  enjoyed  the  former,  but 
she  was  a  bad  sailor,  and  when  we  went  in  an  open  boat  in  the 
bay  she  and  Maud  elected  to  stay  at  home,  and  go  sketching, 
and  many  charming  pictures,  both  in  water  colours  and  oils 
were  the  result  of  their  wanderings.  One  day  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Huxley  who  owned  a  yacht  came  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
take  a  box  of  clothes  and  other  useful  things  just  arrived  from 
England,  to  the  poor  people  on  the  Blasket  Islands.  He  pro- 
posed having  lunch  on  the  Great  Blasket,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
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Guyon  would  be  glad  to  take  any  of  the  Dargle  household  who 
would  care  to  go.  It  was  quickly  arranged  that  Melita,  Sam 
Huxley  and  I  would  join  the  yachting  party.  "I  hope  we 
shan't  be  becalmed  under  the  cliffs,"  whispered  Sam  Huxley, 
as  we  went  into  the  hall,  "it  is  hungry  work  when  the  yacht  is 
only  provisioned  for  an  hour  or  two  to  have  to  stay  a  couple  of 
days  with  nothing  to  eat."  This  remark  of  Mr.  Sam's  didn't 
alarm  me,  for  I  knew  that  he  only  said  it  to  tease  Maud.  Melita 
understood,  too,  for  she  said,  "Don't  listen  to  him,  he  is  a 
greedy  boy,  always  thinking  of  food  when  he  ought  to  be  ad- 
miring glorious  scenery.  You  know  very  well  that  only  hap- 
pened once  to  Mr.  Guyon  in  all  the  years  since  he  bought  his 
yacht.  But  we  must  not  waste  time  talking.  Mr.  Guyon 's  boat 
is  waiting  at  the  jetty  and  the  tide  waits  for  no  man,  or  woman, 
either." 

I  must  tell  you  that  Mr.  Guyon  until  very  lately  was  a 
widower,  but  about  a  month  before  he  had  married  again,  and 
this  was  his  bride's  first  visit  to  the  Islands.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  regular  landing  place  on  the  Blasket.  When  we 
reached  our  destination  we  were  let  down  one  by  one  into  the 
boats  that  came  to  meet  us — long,  light  boats  built  of  hide 
stretched  on  strong  laths.  There  was  not  much  rowing,  a 
stroke  or  two,  and  then  the  men  waited  for  a  wave  to  carry  us 
to  the  shore,  when  they,  each  one,  took  a  lady  in  his  arms  and, 
wading  through  the  shallow  water,  dropped  us  high  and  dry 
on  the  strand.  I  was  very  glad  that  Maud  was  not  with  us,  she 
would  have  had  many  objections  to  such  a  primitive  method  of 
landing.  After  wandering  about  a  little,  our  entertainers 
found  a  flat  plateau  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  where  they  spread  out 
a  long  table  cloth  on  which  they  arranged  the  good  things  for 
lunch.  Mrs.  Huxley  had  thoughtfully  contributed  an  apple  pie, 
the  first  ever  seen  on  the  island,  and  a  loin  of  lamb.  Mr.  Hux- 
ley had  added  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  and  Sam  produced  a 
box  of  cigars.  Ladies  did  not  smoke  in  those  days,  and  cigar- 
ettes had  not  been  invented.  Gentlemen  smoked  cigars,  but 
many  preferred  a  pipe,  which  was  the  case  with  Sam  Huxley, 
though  his  elder  brother  always  indulged  in  cigars.    While  the 
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cloth  was  being  arranged  for  lunch,  the  islanders  watched  us 
with  great  interest,  but  when  we  sat  down  and  began  eating, 
with  native  delicacy  they  vanished  and  were  not  seen  again 
until  a  bell  was  rung  to  summon  them  to  have  a  little  feast  of 
their  own,  with  more  substantial  food  added.  After 
their  entertainment  was  finished  and  cleared  away,  we 
sat  round  the  place  where  the  cloth  had  been,  while  Mr.  Guyon 
distributed  clothes,  also  nice  oatmeal  and  other  foods  among 
the  people.  There  were  not  a  great  many  inhabitants  on  the 
island,  it  was  chiefly  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  It 
abounded  with  rabbits,  too;  the  people  had  milk  from  their 
goats,  their  potatoes  were  not  wholly  destroyed;  altogether, 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much  as  those  on  the 
mainland.  Mr.  Guyon  inquired  for  someone  whom  he  missed, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  "gone  to  the  next  parish."  As  the 
man  pointed  westward,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sea 
and  sky,  Mrs.  Guyon  looked  puzzled,  until  her  husband  told  her 
that  was  their  way  of  saying  that  their  son  had  emigrated  to 
America.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  a  pretty  little  girl  was 
standing  close  to  me.  At  that  time  every  lady  had  a  good-sized 
pocket  in  her  dress;  when  I  put  my  hand  in  mine  I  found  it 
contained  something  I  certainly  had  not  placed  there.  It  was 
fortunate  I  made  the  discovery  before  I  started  with  Melita 
and  Sam  Huxley  on  a  fern-hunting  expedition,  for  amid  shouts 
of  laughter  I  drew  egg  after  egg  from  my  pocket.  I  being  the 
only  one  in  white,  was  mistaken  for  the  bride,  to  whom  I  very 
gladly  surrendered  the  eggs,  thankful  that  they  had  been  dis- 
covered before  I  started  climbing  the  rocks,  or  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  fearful  for  my  clean  white  dress. 

As  soon  as  we  could  escape  from  the  rest  of  our  party,  Melita, 
Sam  Huxley  and  I  found  our  way  from  the  cove  in  which  we 
landed  to  another  where  the  sea  spleenwort  grew  luxuriantly 
in  the  caves,  and  the  sampshire  and  sea  pinks  covered  the 
higher  rocks.  So  intent  were  we  in  our  search  for  marine 
treasures,  we  took  no  heed  of  the  sea ;  the  cove  had  a  high  ridge 
of  rocks  on  either  side.  Suddenly  we  heard  shouting  from  the 
cliffs  above,  and  looking  up,  we  saw  people  gesticulating  wildly. 
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Sam  Huxley,  too,  looked  up  for  a  moment,  then  without  any 
apology,  he  seized  me  in  his  arms,  and  calling  to  Melita  to  run 
with  all  her  might  for  the  tide  wag  almost  upon  us,  we  ran  as 
if  in  a  race  towards  a  path  cut  in  the  rocks  leading  upward  to 
the  pastures  on  the  cliffs.  Melita  was  a  strong  woman,  brought 
up  in  the  country,  and  used  to  climbing  the  rough  hill  sides; 
she  was  sensible  too  and  wasted  no  time  in  words.  As  soon  as 
we  reached  a  spot  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide,  Sam  let 
me  down,  and  we  all  stopped  to  rest,  the  runners  to  take  breath 
while  we  watched  the  ocean  rollers  rushing  in  foaming  haste 
over  the  little  cove  which  must  have  been  our  grave  if  the  good 
islanders  had  not  shouted  their  timely  warning.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  they  were  waiting  to  greet,  and  I 
thought,  embrace  us.  The  women,  looking  knowingly  at  Sam 
Huxley,  patted  me  affectionately,  saying,  "Ah,  Colleen,  the 
Colleen  bawn."  The  name  was  evidently  chosen  because  of 
my  white  dress,  and  I  bore  it  among  my  intimate  friends  for 
the  rest  of  my  time  in  Kerry.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  it  an- 
noyed Melita,  and  then  I  pretended  not  to  like  it.  Melita  was 
very  fond  of  her  cousin,  and  though  older  by  some  years»  I 
could  see  that  she  loved  him  with  more  than  a  cousingly  love. 
To  that  feeling  on  her  part  he  seemed  quite  blind;  he  used  to 
tease  and  chaff  her,  not  perceiving  that  it  hurt  her  when  he 
called  her  "the  veteran"  and  "hammers,"  the  latter  because, 
seeing  one  of  her  shoes  brought  into  the  breakfast  room  by 
his  favourite  puppy,  he  declared  that  it  projected  at  the  heel 
nearly  as  much  as  the  front.  As  for  me,  I  liked  him  very  much 
as  an  amusing  companion,  who  did  his  best  to  invent  amuse- 
ments for  our  benefit.  In  the  language  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, we  were  "good  chums,"  but  my  heart  still  belonged  to 
my  poet  friend  whom  I  was  never  to  see  again.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  dared  to  tell  Maud  of  our  adventure  on  the  Blas- 
ket,  but  of  course  the  story  leaked  out,  and  I  think  it  hastened 
our  departure,  for  she  declared  that  after  such  a  fearful  escape 
she  should  never  feel  happy  when  I  was  out  of  her  sight. 

"When  we  went  home  Melita  came  with  us  for  a  long  visit. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  her  again.    Many  years  after 
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when  I  went  to  Ireland  to  say  good-bye  to  my  relatives  before 
going  abroad,  I  met  Cynthia  in  a  railway  train.  We  had  a  long 
and  rather  sad  talk  bout  th^  old  days ;  nearly  all  the  old  friends 
were  gone.  Charming  Delia  died  quite  young.  Mr.  Huxley 
never  reached  the  prime  of  life,  Lord  and  Lady  Burnham  were 
at  rest  from  the  worries  of  landed  property.  Sam  Huxley  was 
married  to  one  of  his  pretty  cousins  of  the  Cove,  and  was  the 
father  of  a  family.  He  was  a  land  agent  and  in  some  troubled 
times  his  house  was  nearly  blown  up,  fortunately  without  in- 
jury to  anyone.  Since  meeting  Cynthia,  I  have  been  to  Kil- 
larney  with  my  husband.  Even  then  few  of  my  old  friends 
were  alive ;  now  if  I  travelled  all  over  Kerry  I  should  not  find 
one  old  face  that  I  knew.  Sam  Huxley  was  the  last,  and  now 
he,  too,  has  passed  away. 

So  ends  my  memories  of  those  old  Victorian  days;  now 
the  Progressives  will  tell  you  life  has  become  more  civilized; 
certainly  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have  more  luxuries  and 
they  look  for  more.  To  be  too  luxurious  verges  upon  barbar- 
ity. The  English  people  of  those  old  days  were  a  solid,  steady- 
going,  homely  and  home-loving  people.  Now  they  have  become 
more  restless,  more  selfish,  too,  since  the  word  "Home"  has  be- 
come a  forgotten  sound.  Here  and  there-we  sometimes  meet 
frith  that  great  treat,  a  perfectly  united  family  where  the 
parents  are  treated  with  respect,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  do 
not  find  home  "too  dull  for  words."  In  old  Catholic  families 
especially,  such  homes  do  still  exist,  but  with  "modern"  so- 
ciety in  general,  the  great  idea  is  to  keep  rushing  about,  trying 
to  find  excitement  in  change,  and  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  to 
hear  and  see  some  new  thing.  Among  such  people  the  desire 
for  novelty  becomes  a  mania,  which  they  feed. by  outrageous 
style  of  dress;  glaring  colours,  and  hideous  forms  offend  the 
eye,  and  tunes  with  no  music  in  them  hurt  the  ear.  I  know  I 
am  very  old  fashioned  when  I  say  that  to  my  taste  the  harmony 
of  soft  colours  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  to  the  ear 

"Old  tunes  are  sweetest 
And  old  friends  are  best." 

Since  this  was  written  five  years  ago,  the  English  people 
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have  much  changed.  Rich  people  have  given  up  houses  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  those  once  given  only  to 
amusements  and  gaiety,  have  devoted  money  and  time  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  working  and  caring  for  them 
unselfishly.    In  such  cases  even  cruel  war  has  proved  a  blessing. 

MONA  B.  BRENT. 

Note. — In  a  gracious  letter  accompanying  his  revered 
Mother's  article,  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  writes:  "My 
mother  asks  me  to  send  the  enclosed.  She  was  hard  at  work 
writing  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  now  she  is  in  her  eighty-seventh 
year  she  hasn't  broken  herself  of  the  habit."  Saint  Joseph  Lil- 
ies is  indeed  privileged  to  publish  these  far-away  "Memories" 
of  so  venerable  a  lady.  In  the  September  issue  of  our  magazine 
we  stated  that  John  Ayscough's  mother  is  herself  an  author  of 
repute,  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  the  recipient  of  the  gold 
cross  of  Leo  XIII.,  pro  Ecclesia  et  Pont.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  Mona  Brougham — widow  of  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Harry  Lloyd  Bickerstaffe,  and  daughter  of 
an  Irish  Anglican  rector,  the  Rev.  Pierce  Drew,  of  Heathfield 
Towers,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Drews  of  Drewscourt, 
County  Cork — should  have  had  no  prejudices  against  Catho- 
licity. According  to  the  account  given  of  her  by  her  distin- 
guished son  in  "Fernando,"  her  attitude  towards  the  Church 
had  always  been  respectful  and  free  from  the  slightest  desire 
to  see  or  imagine  faults  in  it.  Born  of  parents  who  were  as 
hostile  to  Catholicity  as  Irish  Protestants  know  how  to  be,  she 
herself  was  incapable  of  any  such  hostility.  She  seemed  to  be 
a  Protestant  only  that  she  might  have  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing a  Catholic.  As  she  always  spoke  with  respect  of  our  Holy 
Church,  so  did  she  speak  of  its  ministers,  explaining  to  her 
young  sons  that  Catholicity  was  the  religion  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Christians,  and  had  been  England's  religion  for  a 
thousand  years,  telling  her  boys  of  the  old  monks  who  had 
built  the  glorious  abbeys,  of  what  had  brought  these  holy  men 
into  the  wilderness,  what  their  life  was,  how  they  served  God 
night  and  day,  and  lived  only  for  Him  and  His  poor,  out  of 
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sight  of  the  selfish,  greedy  world.  "It  was  from  my  mother/' 
Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  says,  "I  learned  about  religion, 
and  if  she  could  not  teach  me  Catholicity,  she  certainly  never 
taught  me  Protestantism.  Her  own  gentle  and  sincere,  sweet 
and  lovely  religion  was  like  a  Catholic  lamp,  ready  trimmed  and 
only  waiting  to  be  lighted."  The  light  of  Faith  was  vouch- 
safed her  in  the  year  1880  or  thereabouts,  two  years  after  her 
son's  reception.  Like  the  late  Monsignor  Benson,  as  soon  as 
Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  had  resolved  to  embrace  the 
Faith,  he  at  once  spoke  of  his  resolution  to  his  mother,  feeling 
assured  of  her  sympathy.  She  only  wanted  him  to  do  what- 
ever he  thought  right ;  she  did  not  dread  that  the  change  would 
cause  any  division  between  him  and  her,  but  she  must  feel 
how  deeply  it  would  divide  him  from  his  other  friends.  Friends 
and  relatives  would  take  offence,  though  she  should  take  none ; 
and  she  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  his  friendless  opening  of 
life.  He  was  but  a  twenty-year-old  Oxford  undergraduate.  His 
becoming  a  Catholic  would  shut  up  every  visible  avenue  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless,  she  did  not  say  one  word  to  deter  her  son 
from  becoming  a  Catholic  if  that  were  what  his  conscience  bade 
him  do.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  generous  unworldli- 
ness  received  its  reward,  and  that  soon  she  knelt  at  the  same 
altar  with  her  boy,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  it  was  his  mother 
herself  who  had  set  him  in  the  path  that  had  brought  him  to 
that  other  Mother's  arms!  And  his  joy  was  made  full,  and  his 
happiness  rendered  complete,  that  she  also  received  the  prize 
which  was  his,  although  every  external  obstacle  had  stood  in 
her  way.  It  had  seemed  humanly,  an  impossible  thing  to  ask. 
"But  it  is  the  business  of  Omnipotence  to  do  what  we  cannot 
see  the  way  to  do.  Let  Jesus  Christ  do  it,"  was  her  son's 
prayer.    And  He  did. 

S.  M.  E. 
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THE  TROUBLED   HEART. 

0,  heart  that  faints  to  see  the  falling  leaves 
And  hear  the  wintry  winds !  0,  heart  that  grieves 
To  mark  the  summer  die,  and  skies  o'ercast! 
0,  heart  that  fears  a  future  dark  with  pain 
And  the  black  pall  of  death !    0,  troubled  heart 
Look  up  and  wait  the  promise  of  the  Spring, 
The  flow'rs,  the  grasses  and  the  budding  leaves 
The  twitter  of  sweet  birds,  the  warm,  bright  sun 
Flecking  the  distant  hills!  0,  heart  rejoice. 
For,  after  death,  comes  on  the  Spring  of  life 
In  lands  immortal  where  His  meadows  wave, 
And  where,  'mid  lilies,  thou  shalt  walk  with  Him! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD. 
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SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE  NAUGHT  AVAILETH. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making 

Comes  silent  flooding  in  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
"When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly ! 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright ! 

— AKTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH. 
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The   Essays   and    Lectures   of 
Dean    O'M alley 

jjrHE  BOOK,  "Essays  and  Lectures,"  of  Dean  O'Malley, 
Ql  offers  instructive  and  interesting  reading,  both  for  the 
truth  it  contains  and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  There  are  thirteen  essays  in  the  collection,  and  all  of 
them  carry  the  hall-mark  of  patient  study  and  research.  But 
let  no  one  take  up  this  volume  in  order  to  while  away  his  time, 
for  it  is  addressed  to  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  The  thought- 
ful student  will  be  interested  by  the  wealth  of  language  and 
learning  displayed  in  this  attractive  book. 

The  Dean  modestly  refrains  from  claiming  that  he  has 
given  in  his  pages  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive  and  en- 
tirely comprehensive  survey  of  the  territory  he  has  travelled 
over.  The  analysis,  indeed,  is  not  exhaustive,  but  the  choice 
of  his  subjects  has  been  so  well  selected,  and  the  treatment  so 
masterly,  that  the  general  effect  is  that  of  comprehensiveness. 
The  author's  method  has  been  to  select,  from  a  large  sheaf  of 
his  compositions,  a  few  themes  with  which  he  is  intimately 
familiar,  and  which  he  expands  and  develops  with  great  skill 
and  erudition. 

The  chapters  on  "The  War"  and  on  "Character"  are,  in 
these  strenuous  times,  illuminating  and  very  much  contribute 
to  the  strength  and  value  of  the  work.  The  versatility  of  the 
Dean  is  phenomenal  and  his  mastership  of  language  startling. 
These  qualities,  united  to  a  fine  literary  judgment,  make  his 
book  excellently  well-balanced.  Within  the  legitimate  limits 
of  its  scope  the  volume  carries  out  its  promise  in  a  well-ar- 
ranged and  helpful  text. 

The  author  has  exercised  his  selective  judgment  to  good 
effect  and  has  inclmded  in  his  attractive  book  only  those  sub- 
jects to  which  he  has  given  deep  and  intelligent  thought,  and 
which  he  has  treated  in  an  attractive  style.  He  writes  forcibly 
and  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  his  book  of  189  pages  is  con- 
ceived on  a  large  and  generous  plan. 
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To  glance  through  it,  even  hurriedly,  is  to  realize  that  in 
painstaking  research,  in  thorough  and  scholarly  documenta- 
tion, the  execution  is  not  behind  the  breadth  of  view  with 
which  it  was  undertaken,  at  least  when  its  full  and  final  in- 
spiration came  to  the  author.  The  Dean  is  no  dreamer  or  vis- 
ionary, but  a  hard  and  persistent  worker,  and  no  man  in  our 
Dominion  to-day  has  studied  with  more  intelligent  mind  or 
written  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  the  author  of 
"Essays  and  Lectures." 

He  possesses,  beyond  doubt,  much  of  the  divine  afflatus, 
which  is  something  beyond  the  mere  mechanism  of  composi- 
tion or  the  jugglery  of  words. 

Dean  O'Malley's  essay  on  St.  Bernard  and  Abelard  is  of 
compelling  interest.  In  selecting  for  his  theme  two  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  12th  century,  he  displays  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  genius  of  both  and  with  the  spirit,  culture  and 
learning  of  their  time.  The  author  in  his  able  review  of  the 
fierce  controversy  which  had  covered  the  fields  of  philosophy 
since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  which  had  reached  its 
climax  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  Abelard,  shows  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  and  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  Nom- 
inalism, Realism  and  Conceptualism.  He  outlines  briefly,  but 
satisfactorily,  the  problems  underlying  the  dispute,  and  dissi- 
pates for  ordinary  readers  much  of  the  haze  and  mist  obscur- 
ing an  abstruse  question.  He  has  an  exceptional  grasp  of  his 
subject  and  presents  his  arguments  in  a  convincing  way,  ap- 
plying a  wide  historic  knowledge  as  well  as  philosophic  acumen 
to  his  study.  He  has  ideas  and  explains  them  clearly.  Unlike 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  charlatan  who  has  no  idea  and  confines 
himself  to  explaining  that  it  is  much  too  subtle  to  be  explained, 
the  Dean  makes  his  ideas  clear  to  the  reader  and  satisfactory 
to  the  thinker. 

The  Dean  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  a  deep  student 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama,  and  his  book  strengthens  his 
reputation  as  a  Shakespearian  scholar.  With  full  and  kindling 
expression  he  has  invested  the  play  of  Macbeth  with  a  new  and 
beautiful  interpretation,  shows  the  world  wisdom  of  the  dram- 
atist and  with  great  analytical  power  has  examined  the  salient 
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forces  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  characters  of  the  drama. 

The  author  displays  a  strong  partiality  for  the  sumptu- 
ous beauties  of  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  lovingly  extols 
the  greatness  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.    Because  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  marvellous  intellectual  strength  and  versatility  the 
keenest  critics  in  every  land  in  recent  years — and  in  recent 
years  only — have  greeted  Shakespeare  as  the  greatest  unin- 
spired seer  the  world  has  ever  known,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Dante.    They  have  recognized  in  the  undisputed  king  of 
Elizabethan  literature  a  man  of  the  most  penetrating  vision — 
one  touching  the  actions  and  meaning  of  human  life,  and  gifted 
with  a  wonderful  power  of  expressing  his  vision  in  absolutely 
explicit  and  intelligible  ways.    Notwithstanding  the  universal 
harmony  of  critical  judgment  Shakespeare,  as  master  of  dram- 
atic literature,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
A  great  many,  even  of  those  who  do  considerable  reading,  and 
think  themselves  well  informed,  could  scarcely  tell  anything 
about  Shakespeare's  time  and  nothing  about  his  dramas  if  we 
except  a  few  which  are  known  to  the  public  through  the  in- 
terpretations of  famous  actors.    For  three  hundred  years  the 
world  has  been  learning  something  about  Shakespeare.     Next 
to  the  Bible,  his  work  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  informa- 
tion and  has  been  a  fountain  at  which  all  modern  writers  of 
note  have  slaked  their  thirst.    It  has  been  translated  in  its  en- 
tirety, or  in  parts,  into  all  modern  languages,  and  yet  to-day 
no  one  can  with  assurance  tell  us  whether  Shakespeare  died  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant.    In  the  interest  of  Catholic  students 
of  Shakespeare,  an  essay  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Dean  would  be  interesting  and  illuminative,  if  not  de- 
cisive.   His  fine  judgment  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
pearian literature  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task,  and  as 
the   English-speaking   world   celebrated,   April   23,    1916,   the 
tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death,  an  article  on  his  religious 
creed  by  Dean  0  'Malley  would  be  illuminating  and  timely. 

The  author's  essay  on  "Peace"  is  a  painstaking  and  able 
production.  In  this  essay  he  canvasses  every  possible  element 
and  contingency  which  bore  upon  the  causality  of  the  war  of 
the  allies — the  dynastic  dreams  of  the  Kaiser,  economic  ex- 
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pansion,  world  power,  super-man,  political  ambition  and  in- 
cidental events,  all  of  which  he  manipulates  with  the  skill  of 
an  expert  chronicler. 

"While  reading  his  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and 
military  state  of  Europe  to-day  you  forget  for  a  time  that  he  is 
a  devout  parish  priest  and  rank  him  with  specialists  in  the 
mysteries  of  deep  diplomacy,  or  with  professional  publicists. 

The  Dean's  treatise  on  "Character"  is  an  expansion  of  a 
lecture  which  he  delivered  not  long  ago  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  finest  in  his  book.  It  carries  the  marks  of  much  study  and 
research  in  the  domain  of  ethics  and  is  full  and  informational 
on  Greek  philosophy  and  Hebrew  moral  literature. 

These  essays  and  lectures,  now  given  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  are  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  genius  of 
Dean  O'Malley.  A  sure  test  as  to  the  good  influence  of  a 
writer  on  his  age  is,  that  when  we  have  read  his  book  we  feel 
better  in  ourselves  and  we  think  better  of  others.  This  test, 
we  believe,  the  Dean's  "Essays  and  Lectures"  may  safely 
stand.  May  he  continue  to  enjoy  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness  and  usefulness  is  a  hope  in  which  all  who  are  privi- 
leged to  know  him  will  share. 

THE  VERY  REVEREND  W.  R.  HARRIS. 


"Garden  of  God"  they  call  that  place, 

And  all  its  flow'rs,  they  say, 
Spring  from  good  deeds,  and  words,  and  grace, 

Forgotten  in  their  day. 
For  ev'ry  word  we  say  that's  sweet, 

And  ev'ry  kindly  thought 
Of  helping  on  the  weary  feet — 

The  good  we  meant  or  wrought — 
Are  planted  by  the  angels  there, 

To  bloom  while  Time  shall  be, 
Fragrant,  unfading,  passing  fair, 

Treasured,  kind  God,  by  Thee! 

—JOHN  AYSCOUGH. 


® 
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Panama 

.,  HE  MORNING  seemed  long  to  the  passengers  on  board 
f]t  the  SS.  Zaeapa.  The  hours  dragged  and  the  atmosphere, 
which  earlier  in  the  day  felt  like  airs  from  heaven,  was 
becoming  hot  and  oppressive.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  am- 
bition to  study  the  chart,  were  convinced  that,  as  one  of  the 
passengers  expressed  it,  we  were  down  a  good  ways,  after  all. 

Panama  had  long  been  associated  in  my  mind  with  un- 
comfortable heat  and  I  wondered  if  it  could  possibly  be  warmer 
on  shore  than  it  was  that  morning  on  shipboard. 

The  placid  Caribbean,  noted  for  its  baneful  calms  during 
the  days  of  the  sailing  vessels,  now  lay  behind  us  and  we  were 
approaching  that  ribbon  of  land  which  has  loomed  large  in  the 
world's  eye  for  more  than  four  centuries — or  ever  since  the 
day  when  Columbus,  with  his  brave  followers,  sailed  his  storm- 
tossed  fleet  into  these  waters  in  search  of  a  passage  to  far 
Cathay.  Little  did  he  realize  how  narrow  was  the  strip  of 
land  that  separated  him  from  the  Pacific  and  defeated  the 
consummation  of  his  dreams. 

A  study  of  the  land  we  were  gradually  nearing  gave  no 
promise  of  the  interesting  sights  and  novel  experiences  it  held 
in  store  for  us.  The  hills  in  the  distance  assumed  a  smug  and 
uninviting  attitude  and  our  eagerness  to  be  among  them 
seemed  to  echo  no  response.  Perchance,  could  they  have  spoken, 
they  would  have  told  us  that  our  eyes  would  grow  weary  of 
viewing  the  wondrous  achievements  of  man  and  long  for  the 
vistas  of  nature's  handicraft — the  sun-kissed  oceans*  and  those 
tropical  skies  where  "the  countless  stars,  like  clustering  gems," 
are  marshalled  'round  the  blazing  standard  of  the  Southern 
Cross. 

However,  my  reverie  ended,  and  I  found  myself  still  on 
board  the  good  ship  Zaeapa.  The  bugle  notes  had  called  us 
to  luncheon,  and  the  choice  was  ours  of  either  foregoing  the 
mid-day  meal  or  missing  the  thrill  and  pleasure  that  entering 
any  port  for  the  first  time  affords  the  traveller.    So  I  elected  to 
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remain  on  deck  and  forgot  entirely  my  neglected  meal,  for  by 
that  time  our  ship  was  being  tied  up,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
vocal  power  and  marine  vernacular,  to  one  of  the  fine  new  con- 
crete piers  at  Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  As  we  viewed  from  our  deck  the  spacious  piers,  alive 
with  the  evidences  of  industry  and  trade,  we  realized  that  we 
had  sailed  into  an  important  harbour.  Alongside  of  one  an- 
other in  the  docks  lay  the  spic  and  span  liners  of  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  Now  and  then  an  American  flag  fluttered  from  a 
masthead  and  indicated  the  location  of  a  ship  from  the  United 
States — a  man-of-war  or  a  submarine  flotilla.  Huge  freighters 
were  here  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  their  cargoes,  while, 
bumping  against  these  aristocrats  of  the  trade,  were  the  native 
dugouts  in  which  the  San  Bias  Indians  bring  cocoanuts  to 
market. 

Groups  of  men,  anxiously  awaiting  their  families,  lined  the 
piers;  friends  were  watching  for  returning  friends;  alert  cus- 
toms inspectors  plied  their  [inquisitorial  trade ;  ubiquitous 
police  of  two  republics  mingled  with  the  cosmopolitan  inhabit- 
ants of  Colon,  and  the  usual  cohorts  of  idle  and  shiftless  negroes 
that  infest  all  southern  ports  were  not  absent  here. 

The  gangplank  was  finally  placed  and  we  were  soon  follow- 
ing our  baggage  through  a  maze  of  freight  to  a  line  of  waiting 
"coches."  We  chose  one  of  the  least  dilapidated  and  started 
for  the  Hotel  Washington,  which  was  reached  after  a  drive 
through  the  main  street  of  Colon  and  through  a  public  Plaza, 
so  typical  of  all  Spanish-American  cities. 

The  Hotel  Washington  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  operated  by  the  Canal  Commission.  It  is  the  last 
word  in  modern  hotel  luxury  and  comfort.  The  north  front 
faces  the  sea,  and  along  the  shore  extends  a  broad  concrete 
walk  against  which  the  waves  are  ever  breaking.  At  one  end 
of  this  walk  is  a  splendid  swimming  pool  supplied  by  water 
from  the  sea.  This  pool  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  many 
attractions  of  this  delightful  place  and  the  memory  of  an  early 
morning  swim  lingered  with  us  and  made  the  heat  of  the  day 
seem  less  oppressive. 

Where  the  shore  line  embraces  the  arm  of  the  sea,  miles  of 
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tropical  jungle  are  brought  into  view,  and  the  cocoa,  royal 
palm  and  bamboo,  waving  above  the  tall  grasses*  lean  over  the 
sparkling  water  as  if  admiring  their  own  lovely  reflections, 
while  off  toward  the  horizon  is  the  busy  thoroughfare  where 
all  day  long  the  ships  of  a  world's  commerce  ply  to  and  fro. 

Along  the  beach,  where  the  Hotel  Washingtos  now  stands, 
was  the  site  of  the  rude  settlement  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  and  the  scene  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  and  kaleido- 
scopic life  during  the  days  of  the  gold  excitement  in  California 
in  '49,  when  thousands  of  adventurous  people  left  their  homes 
in  the  east  to  seek  fortunes  in  the  gold-lined  mountains  of  the 
Sierras. 

While  Colon  itself  is  not  an  attractive  place,  it  contains 
many  points  of  interest.  Along  the  one-sided  main  street  which 
parallels  the  water  front,  are  a  few  good  shops  and  a  great 
many  curio  stores,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  conducted 
by  Chinese  and  Hindus,  whose  wares  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices,  provided  one  knows  how  to  bargain  closely.  Awnings 
are  hung  in  such  a  way  as  to  partition  the  sidewalk  from  the 
street,  thereby  forming  an  arcade  and  giving  a  rather  oriental 
air  to  your  shopping  tour. 

During  the  time  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  "Zone,"  or  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  had  a  population  of  more  than 
sixty-five  thousand,  a  number  not  greatly  reduced  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  problem  of  providing  three  meals  a  day  for  so 
large  a  force  in  a  region  two  thousand  miles  from  the  base  of 
supplies,  and  where  neither  food  nor  clothing  can  be  produced, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  that  confronted  the  American  Commis- 
sion, and  was  never  successfully  solved  by  their  French  pre- 
decessors. The  solution  of  the  problem  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
missariat, consisting  of  mammoth  cold  storage  plants,  ware- 
houses, ice-plants,  etc. — all  located  at  Christobal,  the  American 
section  of  Colon — "Christobal-Colon,"  being  the  Spanish  for 
Christopher  Columbus.  A  half  day  spent  in  exploring  these 
various  supply  departments  proved  most  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Before  passing  into  the  cold  storage  room  it  was  necessary 
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to  don  at  least  two  of  the  heavy  coats  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sary, and,  while  these  coats  were  grotesque  misfits,  their  need 
was  felt  after  the  great  door  closed  behind  us  and  shut  out  the 
tropical  heat.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  while  we  were  shiv- 
ering with  cold  inside  this  building,  the  thermometers  outside 
registered  well  above  100  degrees  in  the  shade — but,  as  the 
Irishman  said:  "You  don't  have  to  stay  in  the  shade." 

To  insure  the  provisioning  of  the  vast  army  of  employees 
and  their  families  in  the  Canal  Zone,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  on  hand  at  least  two  weeks'  supply  of  provisions  and 
a  separate  compartment  is  provided  for  each  line  of  perishable 
food.  We  were  appalled  at  the  huge  quantities  of  the  various 
commodities,  and  found  it  hard  to  comprehend  that  the  output 
for  a  single  day  consisted,  in  part,  of  thirty-six  thousand  eggs — 
every  one  of  which  was  "candled"  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
wholesome ;  two  thousand  firkins  of  butter,  cut  into  one  pqund 
packages;  hundreds  of  gallons  of  ice  cream;  milk,  meat,  lard, 
vegetables,  fruit' — everything,  in  fact,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
provide  for  the  daily  needs  of  the  entire  population. 

All  goods  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  are  stored  in  a  vast 
warehouse,  and  shipped  from  there  to  the  various  points  on 
the  Isthmus.  The  supplies,  when  taken  from  the  warehouse, 
are  loaded  into  refrigerator  cars  and  distributed  during  the 
night  to  the  various  branch  stations  along  the  railroad,  and 
from  these  stations  to  hotels,  residences,  "messes"  and 
"kitchens." 

Emerging  from  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  the  cold  storage 
rooms,  we  visited  the  bakery  where  twenty-five  thousand,  or 
more,  loaves  of  bread  are  baked  daily,  besides  thousands  of 
rolls  and  cakes  that  are  provided  for  the  palates  of  those  epi- 
cureans who  can  afford  such  luxuries.  This  bakery  is  equipped 
with  machinery  of  the  most  modern  type,  such  as  big  mixers, 
capacious  tubs  for  raising  dough,  machines  for  cutting  and 
mammoth  rotary  ovens.  Not  the  least  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  bakery  is  the  edifying  cleanliness  of  each  part  and  the 
sanitary  methods  that  prevail.  Coffee  roasting  facilities  are 
also  provided,  as  well  as  an  ice  plant  in  which  a  hundred  tons 
of  distilled  water  are  congealed  each  day.     The  Commissariat 
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maintains  a  modern  laundry,  where  officers  and  employees  may 
have  their  work  done  at  a  nominal  charge. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  almost  every  conceivable  article  used 
by  the  human  race  was  kept  in  stoek  in  this  warehouse. 

All  goods  are  sold  to  the  consumers  through  the  various 
branch  stores  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  after  a  tour  of  the 
different  buildings  that  " Commissary  Department"  and  "phil- 
anthropy" are  synonymous  down  here. 

About  the  only  other  points  of  interest  in  Christobal,  be- 
sides the  Commissariat,  are  the  handsome  houses  formerly  used 
by  the  officials  under  the  French  regime.  These  buildings  are 
grouped  around  a  well-appointed  park  and  include  the  one- 
time residence  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  ill-fated  French  enterprise. 

The  attractions  at  Colon  and  the  hospitality  of  our  friends 
there,  held  us  in  that  city  several  days  longer  than  we  should 
have  remained,  for  we  subsequently  found  that  greater  attrac- 
tions and  even  more  bountiful  hospitality  awaited  us  beyond. 

From  Christobal-Colon»  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Panama  City, 
on  the  Pacific,  is  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles  as  measured 
by  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  fifty  miles  by  water  route,  in- 
cluding the  port  channels.  The  general  direction  is  southeast. 
It  took  me  some  time  after  my  arrival  on  the  Isthmus  to  make 
my  ideas  of  direction  coincide  with  the  points  of  the  compass, 
especially  when  I  discovered  that  Panama  City,  which  I  knew 
to  be  a  Pacific  port,  was  actually  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Colon,  the  port  on  the  Atlantic.  I  also  discovered  that  I  must 
look  for  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  set  in  the  At- 
lantic, which,  to  my  mind,  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  general 
order  of  things. 

Between  Colon  and  Gatun — a  short  distance — is  open  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  points  of  interest  along  the  route  is  the  old 
French  eemetery  known  as  Monkey  Hill,  but  recently  given 
the  more  euphonious  appellation  of  Mount  Hope.  Matachin. 
which  is  Spanish,  and  stands  for  "Dead  Chinaman,"  as  the 
story  goes,  is  another  station  on  the  line,  and  it  was  here,  we 
were  told,  that  hundreds  of  Chinese  labourers  employed  by 
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the  French  in  digging  the  canal,  committed  suicide  in  one  night 
owing  to  fear  caused  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Epi- 
demics, of  one  kind  or  another,  probably  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  canal  project  under  the  French  as  any 
other  single  cause,  the  death  rate  one  year  being  as  high  as 
eight  hundred  out  of  every  thousand,  but,  thanks  to  modern 
sanitation*  quinine  is  no  longer  a  steady  diet,  nor  is  the  funeral 
dirge  the  most  familiar  strain,  for  to-day  the  Isthmus  is  a 
healthful  place  to  live  and  work,  and  epidemics  are  practically 
unknown.  This  remarkable  change  in  conditions,  brought 
about  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  is  a  well-known  story 
now,  and  the  work  of  Colonel  Gorgas  and  his  band  of  fearless 
assistants  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  age. 

Gatun  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  place  along  the  canal. 
At  this  point  are  three  sets  of  locks  providing  an  elevation  of 
eighty-five  feet  and  lifting  the  boats  from  the  Atlantic  sea  level 
to  the  level  of  Gatun  Lake.  By  stepping  off  the  station  plat- 
form and  crossing  a  broad  field  which  is  used  as  a  drill  ground 
for  the  United  States  infantry  stationed  there,  the  edge  of  the 
Canal  is  reached.  We  were  just  in  time  to  see  a  very  trim  boat, 
displaying  the  pennant  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  entering 
on  its  upward  journey  through  the  locks.  Very  slowly  was  it 
drawn  and  guided  into  the  lowest  lock  chamber  by  tow  lines 
from  four  cog-wheel  locomotives — two  on  either  bank — for 
boats  are  not  allowed  to  go  through  the  locks  under  their  own 
power,  but  their  movements  are  controlled  instead  by  the  bow 
and  stern  tow  lines  from  the  locomotives.  The  great  gates  in 
the  back  were  closed,  and  the  boat  was  a  prisoner.  Then  some- 
thing strange  began  to  happen.  A  rush  of  water  was  heard, 
and  it  could  be  plainly  seen,  by  observing  the  gauges  on  the 
wall  of  the  lock  chamber,  that  the  water  was  gradually  rising, 
and  the  boat,  in  whose  progress  we  were  so  interested,  was  be- 
ing slowly  lifted.  What  was  taking  place  is  just  this :  Tunnels 
in  the  side  and  centre  walls  of  the  lock  chambers,  tunnels  as 
large  as  the  railroad  tubes  under  the  Hudson  River,  were  bring- 
ing water  down  from  the  chambers  and  the  lake  above.  Lateral 
culverts  distribute  this  flood  through  openings  in  the  concrete 
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flooring.  When  the  chamber  was  filled,  the  gates  in  front 
swung  back,  the  locomotives  strained  against  their  cables,  and 
the  boat  moved  into  the  next  lock  chamber.  For  the  second 
and  third  time  this  process  was  repeated,  until  finally  the  vessel 
steamed  out  into  Gatun  Lake,  across  the  Lake  and  through  the 
famous  Culebra  Cut,  thence  it  was  lowered  through  the  Pedro 
Miguel  and  Miraflores  locks  to  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

To  see  Gatun  in  all  its  wonderful  detail  of  engineering 
construction,  a  permit  and  guide  are  necessary.  These  secured, 
we  crossed  the  gates  to  the  centre  wall  which  separates  the 
twin  sections  of  the  locks.  This  wall  is  sixty  feet  in  width,  of 
hollow  construction  and  houses  all  the  machinery  required  to 
operate  the  locks.  Descending  a  dark  stairway,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  long  tunnel,  built  in  three  galleries,  one  above  the 
other,  from  which  could  be  seen  an  almost  endless  mass  of 
machinery.  Above,  and  resting  upon  this  same  middle  wall, 
is  a  two-storied  concrete  building.  The  second  storey  contains 
but  one  large,  glass-enclosed  room,  in  which  is  located  a  one- 
man  control  board  from  which  all  the  powerful  mechanism  of 
the  locks  at  Gatun  is  electrically  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  mere  manipulation  of  tiny  levers.  This  control-board  is  in 
reality  a  miniature  model  of  the  canal,  perfect  in  every  detail 
and  showing  unerringly  at  any  time  the  position  of  the  gates, 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  lock  chambers,  and  whether  or 
not  any  of  those  lock  chambers  is  occupied. 

Splendid  panoramic  views  of  Gatun  and  vicinity  were  had 
from  the  balcony  surrounding  the  signal  tower,  each  vying 
with  the  others  in  beauty  and  interest.  To  the  north,  the  still 
water  of  the  canal,  dotted  with  ships,  stretched  ribbon-like  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  seven  miles  distant.  To  the  south, 
where  the  canal  meets  the  lake,  is  seen  the  wonderful  movable 
emergency  dams,  ready  at  a  moment 's  notice  to  swing  into  place 
and  check  the  flow  of  water  into  the  locks  below;  the  great 
Gatun  dam,  which  holds  in  captivity  the  waters  of  the  Lake; 
the  spillway,  whose  mammoth  steel  gates,  fourteen  of  them, 
regulate  the  height  of  the  lake;  and,  lastly,  the  power-house, 
where  the  water  which  flows  through  the  spillway  is  harnessed 
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and  utilized  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  To  the  east  is 
the  drill  ground,  where  a  company  of  infantry  was  toeing  ' '  put 
through"  their  daily  manoeuvres,  and  beyond,  perched  on  a 
high  hill,  are  the  attractive  dwellings,  barracks  and  various 
other  buildings  of  the  town  of  Gatun.  To  the  west  stretehes 
a  marshy  section  through  which  flows  the  sluggish  stream  that 
at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  old  French  water  route,  and 
along  whose  ill-defined  banks  may  be  seen  the  masses  of  ma- 
chinery discarded  by  the  French,  and  now  overgrown  with 
jungle — a  most  pathetic  sight,  representing  as  it  does,  so  much 
wasted  material  and  misdirected  energy.  To  obtain  a  close 
view  of  the  various  points  of  interest,  entails  several  miles  of 
travel,  mostly  on  foot  and  under  a  burning  sun,  but  the  dis- 
comfort is  well  worth  while  when  one  realizes  that  Gatun  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  engineering  achievement  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Gatun  Lake  is  an  artificial  body  of  water,  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  sea  level  and  formed  by  damming  up  the  Chagres 
River.  It  covers  an  area  of  164  square  miles  and  supplies  prac- 
tically all  the  water  in  the  canal  for,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  do  not 
mingle  in  this  channel.  When  this  man-made  lake  was  formed 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  and  dense  jungle  were  flooded, 
whole  towns  were  wiped  out  and  hilltops  became  islands. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Gatun  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific,  the 
train  crosses  the  lake  on  trestle  work  and  one  is  treated  to  the 
novel  experience  of  travelling  by  rail  through  a  flooded  forest 
— a  forest  that  is  slowly  dying.  On  the  decaying  branches  of 
the  drowning  trees  are  seen  orchids  in  countless  varieties. 
Mosses  and  hanging  vines  replace  for  a  time  the  lost  foliage, 
while  upright  stumps  and  floating  logs  are  green  with  long- 
leaved  plants.  Here  and  there,  where  the  sun  pierces  the 
branches  of  the  vine-tangled  trees,  an  alligator  glides  from  the 
bank ;  and  overhead  flocks  of  gaily  coloured  parrots  and  occa- 
sionally a  monkey  may  be  seen.  Strange  birds  and  snakes  are 
in  the  trees,  and  all  around,  everywhere,  are  sights  and  sounds 
that  are  new  and  unfamiliar. 

After  the  Lake  is  crossed,  the  railroad  follows  the  canal 
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for  several  miles  until  Culebra  is  reached.  Here  the  train  bears 
to  the  left  behind  the  hills  that  border  Culebra  Cut,  and  one 
can  see  where  the  giant  task  of  removing  a  mountain  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  canal  came  to  view  again  when  the  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel  and  Miraflores  were  reached.  We  passed  Balboa 
perched  upon  the  heights,  and  soon  after  alighted  at  the  station 
of  Ancon — or  Panama  City,  they  are  in  reality  one — and  drove 
without  any  loss  of  time  to  the  Tivoli  Hotel.  Surely,  no  journey 
of  equal  length  could  be  more  crowded  with  novelty  and  inter- 
est than  this  short  trip  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
during  our  stay  we  traversed  the  route  several  times  with  an 
enjoyment  that  never  abated.  On  one  occasion  we  made  the 
trip  in  the  electric  "pony  engine,"  reserved  for  the  use  of 
Governor  Goethals.    It  was  a  truly  delightful  experience. 

Forming  a  background  to  the  City  of  Panama  is  Ancon 
Hill.  It  is  a  pretty  hill — even  beautiful — where  the  well-kept 
roads  and  palm-bordered  avenues  form  a  park  for  the  hospital 
buildings. 

The  Tivoli  Hotel,  on  the  lower  brow  of  Ancon  Hill,  is  the 
centre  of  the  social  life  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus.  At 
the  "hops"  given  at  the  Tivoli  are  met  the  representatives  of 
many  nations,  army  and  navy  men  of  the  American  and  other 
services,  diplomats,  tourists,  yachting  parties,  professional  and 
business  people — a  very  cosmopolitan  gathering,  indeed.  Not 
far  beyond  is  the  embryo  city  of  Balboa,  located  on  the  heights 
of  that  name.  It  was  from  the  summit  of  these  heights,  a  part 
of  the  great  divide,  that  Vasco  de  Balboa  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  1513,  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  that  day  the  project  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  may  be 
dated.  Little  did  Balboa  dream  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
ocean  liners  and  ponderous  battleships  would  sail  through  the 
mountain  range  on  which  he  stood,  for  to  him  the  route  by 
water  from  Spain  to  fair  Nipon  by  way  of  the  "westward  pass- 
age ' '  was  forever  closed.  To-day,  on  Balboa  Heights,  is  located 
the  new  administration  building  and  many  handsome  resi- 
dences. In  the  Administration  building  is  the  office  of  Major- 
General  G.  "W.  Goethals,  U.S.A.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Canal 
Commission,  and  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  from  whose  desk 
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radiate  the  nerve  forces  that  carry  on  with  tireless  energy  the 
work  of  a  great  undertaking.  He  is  a  charming  man  to  meet, 
unaffected  and  unassuming,  disclaiming  all  credit  for  his  part 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

At  Balboa  also  are  machine  shops,  where  in  time  of  need 
the  services  of  forty  thousand  men  may  be  utilized,  and  the 
great  dry  dock  now  in  course  of  construction.  This  latter 
work  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  had  a  desire  to  see 
the  actual  work  of  canal  and  lock  construction,  but  who  arrived 
on  the  scene  after  the  canal  was  finished  and  in  operation.  In 
the  rear  of  the  machine  shops  is  a  shelf-like  promitory  which 
overlooks  the  tremendous  pit  that  will  some  day  be  a  dry  dock 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ship  afloat.  Far  below 
are  drillers  piercing  the  rock  for  explosives;  steam  shovels, 
crashing  their  iron  jaws  into  the  loosened  rock ;  huge  buckets, 
dangling  and  swaying  as  they  travel  to  and  fro  on  the  long 
arms  of  powerful  cranes,  delivering  cement  for  the  walls  of  the 
dock ;  long  trains  of  dirt  cars  moving  in  and  out  over  a  perfect 
network  of  tracks,  and  the  wonder  of  it  is,  that  out  of  all  this 
din  and  confusion  come  the  utmost  order  and  regularity. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  Tivoli  we  learned 
that  the  canal  was  closed  to  large  ships,  slides  having  occurred 
at  Culebra  during  the  night.  Cucaracha  Mountain  had  re- 
sumed her  old  tricks  and  the  battle  was  on  again.  During  the 
day  we  made  the  trip  through  the  canal  on  the  Government 
launch,  a  privilege  extended  to  us  by  Admiral  Comber,  U.S.N. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  trip  was  our  passage 
through  the  "cut"  where  the  discouraging  situation  was  being 
met  with  the  same  inspiring  determination  that  has  overcome 
in  the  past,  the  countless,  almost  incomprehensible  difficulties 
that  Cucaracha  has  created  for  the  canal  army.  Our  launch 
picked  its  way  in  and  out  through  the  fleet  of  smoking  dredges 
that  was  attacking  the  mass  of  clay  which  had  gracefully  and 
quietly  slid  into  the  canal  the  night  before,  filling  all  but  a 
very  narrow  channel,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  mountain 
side  was  still  moving,  like  a  tropical  glacier,  into  the  "cut." 
Another  type  of  slide  encountered  in  Culebra  was  a  kind  whose 
only  surface  indication  was  a  fissure  in  the  bank,  several  nun- 
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dred  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  when  the  gen- 
eral movement  took  place,  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  was 
forced  up  and  at  times  railroad  tracks  and  steam  shovels  were 
raised  as  much  as  eighteen  feet  without  interfering  in  the  least 
with  their  operation. 

And  so  the  battle  between  nature  and  the  weapons  of 
modern  engineering  goes  on  intermittently,  but  with  ever-in- 
creasing vigour,  and  perhaps  the  only  solution  after  all  is  in 
the  complete  removal  of  the  troublesome  mountain,  a  hercu- 
lean task  already  begun — another  evidence  of  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity and  stick-to-itiveness. 

However,  the  true  romance  of  the  Isthmus  is  not  found  in 
these  monuments  of  twentieth  century  engineering,  but  must  be 
sought  beyond  the  Canal  Zone  boundary,  in  the  ruins  of  Pan- 
ama Viejo — or  Old  Panama.  The  Panamanian  Government 
has  lately  taken  an  interest  in  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city, 
with  the  result  that  the  trip  can  now  be  made  quite  comfort- 
ably by  automobile  over  the  recently  improved  highway  that 
leads  to  this  picturesque  remnant  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  City  of  Panama  was  founded  about  1519,  a  few  years 
after  Spain  established  her  first  colony  on  the  Isthmus.  It  was 
beautifully  located  along  the  tree-lined  coast  about  eight  miles 
east  of  the  present  city  of  that  name  and,  in  the  days  of  its 
opulence,  contained  some  twelve  thousand  or  more  buildings, 
most  of  which  were  built  of  stone.  There  were  no  less  than 
eight  monasteries,  where  dwelt  and  laboured  those  God-fear- 
ing Padres,  the  pathfinders  of  religion  and  education  in  the  new 
world.  The  churches  were  magnificent  and  their  furnishings 
of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  were  world-famed.  There 
were  splendid  public  buildings  and  palatial  mansions  sheltered 
amidst  the  waving  palms.  Panama  in  those  days  suggested  un- 
told wealth,  for  the  walls  of  its  repositories  bulged  with  the 
gold  of  the  Incas,  pearls  of  the  Gulf  islands  and  silver  from  the 
mines  of  South  America  awaiting  transportation  across  the 
Isthmus  by  way  of  the  famous  Gold  Road  to  Porto  Bello  and 
the  waiting  galleons  that  would  bear  this  treasure  over  the 
Spanish  Main  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  This 
Gold  Road,  the  highway  of  the  early  adventurers,  was  twenty- 
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two  miles  in  length  and  paved  after  the  fashion  of  the  Span- 
iards with  rabble-stone,  and  so  thoroughly  constructed  that  it 
can  still  be  traced  almost  its  entire  length. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
"Panama,  the  Golden,"  should  have  aroused  the  envy  and  won- 
der of  the  old  world,  and  sooner  or  later  excite  the  avarice  of 
that  band  of  buccaneers  whose  base  was  the  West  Indies  and 
whose  leader  was  the  reckless  freebooter,  Henry  Morgan. 

In  1670  this  brutal  bandit  of  the  seas,  with  his  two  thous- 
and cut-throat  followers,  disembarked  at  Porto  Bello,  where, 
after  a  fierce  encounter  he  captured  the  fortification,  slaugh- 
tered its  defenders,  and  gained  possession  of  the  coast.  This 
accomplished,  he  led  his  band  across  the  Isthmus,  over  the  Gold 
Eoad  to  his  ultimate  objective — Panama  City.  After  a  san- 
guinary battle  the  pirates  gained  control,  the  city  was  laid 
waste  and  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  put  to  the  sword.  The  booty  secured  by  Morgan 
did  not  fulfil  his  expectations  for  the  Spaniards  had  received 
warning  of  his  coming  and  sent  much  of  the  king's  treasure  to 
sea  in  open  boats. 

This  was  Morgan's  last  raid  on  the  Isthmus.  He  accom- 
plished his  diabolical  purpose  and  with  his  advent  the  glory  of 
Old  Panama  passed  away  forever.  To-day,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tropical  jungle,  its  ruins  lie  crumbling  and  well-nigh  forgotten, 
and  only  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  lapping  of  the  waves 
on  the  shore  break  the  stillness  of  the  place  where  once  mingled 
the  song  and  laughter  of  a  light-hearted  people.  Out  of  this 
desolate  waste  rises  the  sturdy  tower  of  St.  Augustine,  its 
grandeur  undimmed  by  time  or  tempest,  undismayed  by  dire 
neglect;  its  every  line  expressing  a  determination  to  remain 
just  what  it  is — a  fitting  monument  to  the  tragic  fall  of  "Pan- 
ama, the  Golden." 

The  destruction  was  so  complete  and  the  remaining  inhab- 
itants were  so  disheartened,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  city.  A  new  capital  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Panama,  to  which  was  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. But  this  city  never  attained  the  importance  or  pres- 
tige of  its  predecessor.    It  was  built  upon  a  rocky  peninsula, 
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surrounded  on  the  ocean  sides  by  a  solid  wall  of  masonry, 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  in  places  sixty  feet  wide.  Nearer 
the  shore,  was  an  inner  wall  and  the  space  between  the  two 
formed  a  moat.  This  ancient  rampart,  built  to  protect  the  city 
from  hostile  fleets,  is  now  used  as  a  promenade  and  within  the 
moat,  long  since  dry,  dwellings  have  been  built.  The  second 
Panama,  which  has  existed  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  city, 
is  the  Panama  of  to-day.  Its  early  buildings  were  constructed 
to  withstand  siege,  for  the  Spaniards  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
Morgan's  raid.  The  walls  of  the  dwellings  are  three  feet  thick 
with  windows  only  in  the  second  storey.  The  doors  are  iron- 
clad and  fastened  with  heavy  bars  on  the  inside. 

The  churches  show  the  same  defensive  plan,  and  their  solid 
walls  have  successfully  withstood  more  than  one  attack  in 
years  gone  by.  The  windows  in  the  churches  are  high  above 
the  street,  fully  twenty-five  feet  in  some  cases,  small  and  deeply 
recessed,  and  permit  very  little  light  to  enter.  When  the  mas- 
sive doors  are  closed,  the  interior  seems  like  some  ancient  for- 
tress or  prison.  The  early  Spaniards  were  so  adept  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cement  that  the  walls  constructed  of  this  material  have 
withstood  the  disintegrating  agencies  for  centuries,  and  are  to- 
day as  hard  and  firm  as  adamant.  Over  the  entrances  to  these 
churches,  inscriptions  were  made  in  the  tinted  cement  and  the 
facades  otherwise  decorated  with  beautiful  designs  and  lav- 
ishly ornamented  with  mother-of-pearl  from  the  famous  Islas 
de  Perlas  (or  Pearl  Islands)  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

Of  the  many  churches  in  Panama  City  to-day,  San  Felipe 
Neri  is  the  oldest.  It  was  erected  in  1688  and  was  at  one  time 
the  parish  church  of  the  city  within  the  walls.  The  churches 
of  San  Francisco,  La  Merced,  Santa  Ana  and  the  Cathedral  are 
deserving  of  description,  but  that  I  must  leave  to  the  architect 
and  the  antiquarian,  for  whom  they  provide  a  rich  field  for  re- 
search. 

With  one  exception — St.  Dominic — all  these  churches  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  used  daily  by  the  faithful. 
The  church  of  St.  Dominic  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  a 
victim  to  the  ravages  of  fire.  Its  once  stately  towers  and  beau- 
tiful facade  are  things  of  the  past  and  only  the  moss-stained 
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walls  are  now  standing.  Just  within  the  main  entrance  is  the 
far-famed  "Flat  Arch  of  St.  Dominic."  The  single  span  of 
this  arch  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  its  chord  almost  horizontal  and 
its  only  support  the  terminal  columns.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  arches  in  the  world,  and  architects  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  it  has  stood  for  centuries  undisturbed 
by  either  fire  or  earthquake.  Legend  tells  us  that  this  strange 
arch  was  built  three  times  and  each  time  collapsed.  When  it 
was  nearing  completion  the  fourth  time,  the  monk,  by  whom 
it  was  designed,  stood  beneath  and  declared  that  if  it  did  not 
fall  upon  his  head,  it  would  endure  for  all  time.  After  almost 
three  centuries  this  apparently  unstable  structure  remains  to 
play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  One  of  the  arguments  against 
a  lock  canal  in  Panama  was  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in 
that  region,  but  the  Flat  Arch  of  Santo  Domingo  bore  mute 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  lock  system  and  furnished  irrefut- 
able evidence  that  serious  earthquakes  have  not  occurred  at 
Panama  for  at  least  three  hundred  years. 

Like  most  Spanish-American  cities,  Panama  presents  strik- 
ing contrasts.  While  it  is  the  oldest  city  in  America  of  Euro- 
pean origin  and  rich  in  old  landmarks,  it  has  many  handsome 
modern  structures,  chief  among  which  are  the  National  The- 
atre and  the  new  Government  buildings.  Then,  too,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  known  as  "local  colour,"  such  as  bull 
fights  and  cock  fights,  which  form  the  chief  amusements  of  the 
natives.  'Games  of  chance  are  openly  carried  on  and  every 
Sunday  morning  a  lottery  drawing  takes  place,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  much  ceremony  and  excitement  in  a  building  oppo- 
site the  Cathedral.  The  selling  of  these  lottery  tickets  on  the 
streets  furnishes  a  livelihood  for  the  old  and  decrepit.  For  two 
of  ti.e  big  silver  pesos,  together  with  a  dollar  in  our  currency, 
a  ticket  may  be  secured  entitling  the  purchaser  to  a  chance  in 
the  capital  prize,  amounting  at  times  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
As  the  control  of  the  Canal  Commission  extends  only  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city,  gambling,  bull  fights  and  other 
amusements  of  the  sort  are  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested  and 
witk  great  profit  to  the  Panamanian  Government. 

The  streets  of  this  city  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and 
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tortuous,  twisting  around  in  a  most  bewildering  fashion.  In 
some  places  they  are  so  narrow  that  the  second  storey  balconies, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  will  almost  permit  the  joining 
of  hands  across  the  intervening  space 

Avenida  Central,  or  Central  Avenue,  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial street,  its  business  consisting  of  a  picturesque  conglom- 
eration of  Chinese  bazaars,  Japanese  stores,  shops  of  the  In- 
dian, Persian,  Arabian,  and  merchants  from  other  nations. 
Common  to  nearly  all  these  shops,  regardless  of  the  nationality 
of  their  owners,  is  a  stock  of  well-educated  and  extremely 
saucy  parrots,  whose  constant  chatters  adds  to  the  din  of  the 
noisy  traffic. 

A  trip  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  not  complete  without 
a  visit  to  Taboga,  a  small  and  interesting  island,  the  apex  of  an 
extinct  volcano  that  rises  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  ten 
miles  off  shore  from  Balboa.  The  trip,  which  was  made  in  a 
launch,  took  us  past  the  newly  constructed  fortifications  con- 
cealed on  a  group  of  four  small  islands.  These  islands  are  now 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  breakwater  17,000  feet  in 
length,  constructed  of  the  earth  and  stone  taken  from  Culebra 
Cut.  The  favour  of  being  accorded  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
these  fortifications  was  another  of  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  us  by  Brigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards. 

On  reaching  the  Island  of  Taboga  a  landing  was  made  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep,  winding  path  leading  to  the  Commissary 
Hotel,  high  above.  As  the  water  was  very  choppy,  and  no  piers 
provided,  we  found  it  necessary,  while  still  some  distance  out, 
to  disembark  from  the  launch  and  go  ashore  in  rowboats,  a  feat 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  perform,  especially  for  those  of 
our  party  who  were  not  young  and  agile.  Landing  i*rom  these 
small  boats  was  even  more  hazardous  than  disembarking  from 
the  launch,  since  the  shore  is  rocky  and  the  tide  was  running 
high.  We  succeeded  finally,  in  landing  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  massive  stone  steps,  that  I  could  liken  only  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  commenced  our  climb  to  the  delightfully  situ- 
ated hotel. 

Under  the  French  control,  this  hotel  was  a  sanatarium  on 
whose  broad  verandahs  fever-racked  men  basked  in  the  sun- 
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shine  and  gained  strength  from  the  invigorating  breezes  from 
the  sea.  It  is  now  used  by  United  States  Government  officials 
and  others  from  the  Isthmus  as  a  week-end  pleasure  resort.  The 
view  from  the  hotel  verandah  overlooks  the  little  village  of 
Taboga,  peacefully  slumbering  on  the  shore  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  the  cool  green  of  the  hills,  the  glowing  of  the 
red  tiles  on  the  housetops,  the  indigo  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
over  it  all,  the  matchless  blue  of  a  southern  sky,  creates  a 
composition  worthy  of  the  palette  and  brush  of  an  artist. 

This  quaint  little  town  has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of 
centuries  and  its  people,  who  seem  to  be  as  contented  as  the 
"Lotus-Eaters,"  eke  out  a  scanty  living  by  selling  citrus  fruits 
grown  on  the  fertile  spots  of  their  miniature  island.  At  the 
end  of  a  steep,  rocky  and  circuitous  path,  that  the  natives 
dignify  by  the  name  of  "Avenue," — a  street  that  only  a  goat 
can  navigate  with  ease-— is  a  snug  little  church  erected  by  the 
Dominican  Friars  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  and  within  the  dim  and  dusty  interior  of  this  ancient  edi- 
fice is  a  shrine  in  which  reposes  a  bone  of  Saint  Dominic. 

The  history  of  Panama,  dating  back  as  it  does  to  the  ear- 
liest days  of  American  discovery,  and  crowned  in  its  later  days 
with  the  greatest  achievements  of  man,  may  well  be  considered 
the  most  interesting  of  any  Spanish- American  country.  Since 
the  days  of  Balboa  it  has  been  the  scene  of  strife  between  war- 
ring nations,  terminating  in  the  greatest  conflict  of  all,  the 
battle  of  man  against  nature,  as  depicted  in  Culebra  Cut. 

Will  the  benevolent  influence  of  peace  and  commerce  guide 
the  destiny  of  Panama  in  years  to  come,  or  will  the  stage,  at 
some  future  time,  again  be  set  for  the  strife  of  nations  ? 

ETHEL  C.  RYAN. 
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COULD  I  BUT  CHOOSE. 

If  Nature 's  gifts  before  me  lay 

That  I  might  make  a  choice, 
I'd  ask  to  lift  my  voice  in  songs 

The  world  would  all  rejoice. 
And  then  I'd  sing  the  sweetest  songs 

E'er  flowed  from  tongue  or  pen, — 
The  sweetest  songs  that  ever  reached 

The  weary  hearts  of  men. 
Then  hard,  cold  hearts  would  yield  and  warm 

And  melt  with  tend 'rest  tears; 
And  weakened  hearts  would  then  grow  strong, 

And  timid  lose  their  fears ; 
And  lonely  hearts  would  comfort  find, 

And  care-filled  hearts  find  rest; 
And  sad,  despairing  hearts  would  find 

Their  lives  with  joy  all  blest. 
And  strong,  brave  hearts  would  go  their  way 

And  nobler  deeds  would  do ; 
And  gentle,  honest  hearts  would  be 

More  tender  and  more  true. 
I'd  sing  my  songs  for  old  and  young, 

And  songs  for  ev'ry  time, 
And  songs  for  ev'ry  race  of  men 

In  ev'ry  age  and  clime. 
And  thus  my  songs  would  echo  long 

Through  all  the  world  so  wide, 
And  murmur  low  on  ev'ry  breeze 

And  swell  on  ev'ry  tide. 
And  when  at  last  my  days  were  told 

And  hushed  my  voice  would  be, 
E'en  then  my  songs  would  still  ring  on 

And  flood  all  hearts  with  glee. 

.  GERALD  CARLYSLE  WHITNEY. 
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TORONTO'S  CURE  D'ARS. 

Toronto  has  lost  its  Cure  d'Ars,  the  Community  of  St.  Basil 
a  dearly-loved  brother-priest,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
their  faithful  chaplain  of  over  forty  years.  Father  Francis 
Regis  Frachon  at  his  death  was  the  oldest  priest  of  the  diocese 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Canada.  No  religious  could  be  better 
loved,  more  esteemed  than  dear  Father  Frachon,  whom  no  one 
seems  to  remember  but  as  a  man  advanced  in  years.  Yet  he 
had  the  heart  of  a  child,  like  the  Cure  of  Ars,  and  his  hours 
outside  the  classroom  were  spent  in  the  confessional.  "His 
room  was  the  haunt,"  says  a  member  of  his  community,  "for 
priests  and  even  bishops  seeking  comfort  and  advice."  He 
was  gentle,  sunny,  lovable,  this  dear  old  French  priest  who,  un- 
like the  good  Cure,  was  a  scholar  in  different  branches  of 
knowledge — Latin,  Greek,  French,  philosophy,  Church  history, 
and  theology.  A  tradition  was  handed  down  by  the  various 
classes  of  St.  Joseph's  that  Father  Frachon 's  countenance  was 
radiant  from  the  purity  of  a  soul  which  had  never  lost  its  bap- 
tismal innocence,  that  a  visible  aura  encircled  his  head.  The 
following  edifying  incident,  which  would  bear  out  his  reten- 
tion of  pristine  sanctity  of  soul  is  true,  as  the  writer  was  pres- 
ent when  it  occurred.  A  group  of  St.  Joseph  girls  determined 
to  learn  from  Father  Frachon  the  verity  of  a  current  report 
that  when  Mother  Catherine,  founder  of  the  Community  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  Canada,  received  Holy  Communion  her  tongue 
bled  and,  knowing  that  their  revered  chaplain  had  frequently 
given  the  nun  Holy  Communion,  asked  him  if  it  were  so.  He 
answered  "Yes";  he  had  seen  it.  Then  and  there  Father  Fra- 
chon's  own  spotlessness  of  soul  became  confirmed  in  his  listen- 
ers' minds.  Pray  for  us,  dear,  revered  chaplain  of  St.  Joseph's, 
as  you  were  wont  to  do  in  the  old  days,  for  we  are  convinced 
you  are  now  close  to  the  Sacred  Heart  you  loved  and  served 
so  well. 

E.  ANGELA  HENRY  "In  Quest  of  the  Grail." 


Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris 
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Ad    Multos   Annos 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  joins  in  the  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions that  admiring  friends  unite  in  offering  to  the  Very  Rev- 
erend  Dean  Harris,  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  O'Malley  and 
the  Eeverend  J.  B.  Dollard  on  the  well-merited  honours  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Universities  of  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and 
Laval,  respectively.  To  Dean  Harris  the  honour  is  no  new 
distinction,  as  long  ago  when  but  a  young  priest,  he  obtained 
the  Roman  Doctorate  and  later  that  of  Ottawa;  hence  he  is 
a  Doctor  three  times  over.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Uni- 
versities honour  themselves  by  conferring  their  degrees  upon 
men  so  eminent  in  literary  labours.  Dean  Harris  is  one  of  the 
most  polished  and  scholarly  of  Canadian  writers  and  speakers. 
He  has  contributed  very  largely  to  historical  works  and  has 
written  fascinating  books  of  travel.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  the  Indian  tribes.  On  these  and  kindred 
ethnological  subjects  he  is  easily  without  a  rival. 

In  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Father  Dollard  the  "Globe" 
writes:  "His  poems  are  distinguished  for  their  high  literary 
quality,  spontaneity  and  Celtic  insight.  To  the  scholarly  touch 
of  the  Classicist  he  adds  the  magic  and  vision  of  the  true  Celt. 
Born  under  the  shadow  of  Sliev-na-mon,  brimful  of  mystical 
lore,  Father  Dollard  was  early  inspired  by  the  beauty  and 
charm  and  tender  melancholy  of  his  native  land.  Though  with 
a  versatile  pen,  he  touches  many  themes,  his  supreme  gift  is 
that  of  an  Irish  lyrist.  In  a  recent  speech,  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  party,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  referred  to  Father  Dollard  as 
'a  credit  to  his  race  and  a  leader  in  verse  in  the  British  Em- 
pire.' " 

It  would  be  superfluous  on  this  page  of  our  Magazine  to 
speak  of  Dean  O'Malley 's  many  excellencies  in  literature,  as 
happily  an  abler  pen  supplies  an  appreciation  in  this  issue.  To 
say  that  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  is  proud  of  its  trio  of  distinguished 
contributors  would  be  saying  little;  it  remains  but  to  offer 
the  heartfelt  prayer  that  the  ' '  aureole  conferred  upon  the  souls 
of  the  holy  Doctors  of  the  Church  who,  by  their  teaching,  have 
enlarged  the  borders  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,"  may  be 
theirs  eternally. 
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The    Mission    Dolores 

SOWN  the  busy  street,  the  electric  cars  speed  with  breath- 
less haste;  glittering  automobiles  whirl  into  view,  honk 
a  shrill  warning,  flash  nearer,  and  are  gone ;  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  noisy  traffic  passes  and  repasses  the  livelong  day ;  the 
restless  tide  of  humanity  ebbs  and  flows,  and  seems  to  break 
against  its  walls;  but  silent,  remote,  alien,  the  old  Mission 
Dolores  stands  in  pathetic  dignity,  heedless  of  the  breathless, 
frantic  rush  of  to-day,  grieving  "if  aught  inanimate  e'er 
grieves"  over  the  unreturning  peaceful  yesterdays.  A  living 
monument  this  to  the  brown-clad  friars  who  laboured,  taught, 
and  prayed  here  almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Surrounding  it  is  a  graveyard,  sombre  and  still,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  city's  clamour.  The  drooping  willows  mourn  over 
the  long  forgotten  dead.  The  falling  stones,  the  crumbling 
headboards,  the  grass-grown  graves,  speak  eloquently  of  ne- 
glect, almost  of  oblivion. 

Here,  in  consecrated  ground,  sleep  many  hundreds  of  the 
Indians,  for  whose  salvation  the  sandaled  sons  of  Saint  Francis 
left  home  and  kindred  and  wandered  afoot  over  the  weary 
leagues  from  Mexico. 

The  sight  of  the  quiet,  quaint  old  building  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  comes  ever  as  a  sur- 
prise.   In  silent  dignity,  it  stands  aloof  and  guards  its  dead. 

Here,  at  its  ever-open  portal,  the  patient  padres  welcomed 
the  Indian  converts,  so  slow  to  leave  their  sheltering  islands  in 
the  Bay.  Here  the  Mission  bells,  silent  now  but  mutely  faith- 
ful, rang  solemnly  for  the  Mass,  mournfully  for  the  dead,  joy- 
ously for  the  ever-recurring  fiesta. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  original  condition.  Once  the  heavy  doors  close,  the  world 
of  to-day  vanishes,  and  one  goes  back  to  that  elder  day,  when 
exhausted,  but  triumphant  and  happy,  the  missionaries  and 
their  faithful  neophytes  looked  oo  the  work  of  their  hands 
and  pronounced  it  good. 
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The  interior  is  plain  to  a  degree.  There  are  no  side  chapels 
such  as  are  found  in  other  Missions,  simply  a  rectangle,  which 
widens  towards  the  altar.  The  adobe  walls  are  four  feet  in 
thickness.  The  ceiling  still  retains  the  vivid  colouring  as  done 
by  the  Indians,  over  a  century  ago.  Marks  of  the  axe  are 
plainly  visible  in  the  heavy  beams  that  support  it,  beams  won- 
derfully straight  and  carefully  fashioned,  telling  more  plainly 
than  words  of  the  infinite  patience  and  care  of  the  builders. 
The  heavy  rafters  were  first  mortised  then  tied  across  with 
thongs  of  green  hide,  so  ironlike  in  its  strength  that  not  even 
the  terrific  force  of  the  great  earthquake,  ten  years  ago,  jarred 
the  huge  beams  from  their  fastenings. 

The  floor  is  tiling,  worn  smooth  by  the  bare  feet  of  the 
Indians,  who  gathered  here  daily  at  sunrise  and  at  eventide. 

At  either  side,  near  the  main  altar,  stand  small  side  altars, 
bearing  yet  the  discoloured  wooden  statues  brought  from  Spain 
with  infinite  trouble.  Here,  sword  in  hand,  is  San  Luis  Rey, 
great  king  and  greater  saint.  Near  by  are  San  Jose  and  San 
Bonaventura.  Across  the  narrow  aisle  San  Antonio  holds  the 
Divine  Child  in  his  arms,  and  San  Francisco  Solano  lifts  rapt 
eyes  to  heaven. 

The  main  altar  is  as  it  was  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
gilded  and  highly  ornate,  covering  the  whole  end  wall  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  painting  of  the  Saviour  on  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  Christ 
at  the  Last  Supper. 

There  are  many  old  and  interesting  statues  decorating  this 
altar;  below,  two  large  ones  of  the  Blesed  Virgin  Mother; 
above  them,  one  of  Saint  Teresa,  and  one  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  as  ever  represented  warlike  and  watchful.  Lastly,  as 
if  watching  his  own,  one  of  the  dear  Saint  of  Assisi  himself. 

The  walls  here  are  frescoed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  imita- 
tion of  some  Indian  decorations  found  back  of  the  High  Altar 
when  it  was  moved  for  repairs. 

The  bells,  fastened  above  the  main  entrance  with  thongs  of 
rawhide,  hang  mute  and  still.  At  the  Portola  celebration  some 
time  ago,  they  were  rung  as  the  gay  cavalcade  gathered  before 
the  Misison  doors,  but  the  old-time  melody  had  gone  from  them. 
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They  "jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh,"  as  if  in  protest  against 
raising  their  consecrated  voices  for  any  tut  a  call  to  prayer. 
Of  them,  Bret  Harte  wrote  his  charming  poem,  ''Bells  of  the 
past,  whose  long  forgotten  music." 

What  changes  they  have  seen  since  Padre  Palou  hung  them 
from  the  limb  of  an  oak  tree  and  sent  their  melodious  call 
across  the  listening  hills,  inviting  man  to  worship. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  shadowy  doorway  into  the  quiet 
graveyard.  The  tangled  grass  is  thick  underfoot,  and  until  re- 
cently, the  paths  were  overgrown  and  obliterated. 

There  is  no  spot  in  all  the  city  so  interesting  as  this.  The 
old  stones  crumbling  slowly  away,  repeat  and  re-repeat,  "Re- 
quiescant  in  peace."  Inscriptions  that  read  strange  to  modern 
eyes  greet  one  everywhere.  "As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I." 
How  incredible  a  message  it  seems,  from  gay  senoritas,  and 
dashing  caballeros  of  that  romantic  time,  to  us  of  this  very 
business-like,  bustling  to-day. 

Close  against  the  church  wall  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Luis  An- 
tonio Arguello,  first  Governor  of  California,  under  the  Mexi- 
can rule. 

It  is  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  wander  here.  It 
is  to  think,  too,  that  of  all  the  Mission  built  by  the  sons  of 
Saint  Francis,  this  one  placed  in  his  hands,  and  under  his  care, 
small  and  unassuming  as  it  was,  has  proved  the  greatest  of  all. 
No  so  beautiful  as  San  Gabriel,  so  delightful  as  Santa  Barbara, 
or  so  beloved  by  the  sainted  Junipero  Serra,  as  was  San  Carlos 
Borromeo,  yet  it  grew,  and  lived  and  struggled,  and  around  it 
has  grown  the  great  city  that  stands  warder  of  the  Golden 
Gate — San  Francisco. 

FRANCESCA. 


XIl7i.ec  pap  Jjg 


Catherine    Teoak  howita. 
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A   Canadian    Shrine 

/gf%N  THE  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  opposite 
||3  Lachine,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting 
villages  of  the  Dominion — Caughnawaga,  which,  in  the 
Indian  language  means,  At  the  Rapids.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  St.  Louis,  or  Lachine  Rapids,  where  the  channel  of 
the  river  is  contracted,  and  the  mighty  waters  rush  down  over 
the  gradual  shelving  descent  of  the  rocky  bed  for  nearly  four 
miles,  producing  a  scene  at  once  picturesque  and  thrilling.  The 
inhabitants  of  Caughnawaga  are  chiefly  of  the  Iroquois  Indian 
tribe,  and  are  descendants  of  some  of  the  earliest  converts  made 
by  the  zealous  Jesuit  Missionaries. 

The  history  of  the  missions  goes  back  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when,  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Iroquois,  the  missionaries  endeav- 
oured to  found  a  permanent  mission  among  them.  Although 
three  of  the  fathers  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  hatred  of  this  savage  people,  three  of  their  success- 
ors— Fathers  Fremin,  Brugas,  and  Pierron,  who  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  their  language,  were  ready  and  willing  to 
make  another  effort  to  bring  them  to  the  knowlege  of  the  Sav- 
iour. They  began  their  mission  at  one  of  the  important  villages 
of  the  Iroquois,  situated  in  the  Mohawk  valley  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  laboured  for  some  time,  but  with  small  results, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  pagan  Indians.  The  mis- 
sionaries determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the  converts  they 
had  made  from  the  confederacy  and  establish  them  in  a  new 
mission  near  to  the  French  settlements. 

The  first  site  chosen  was  at  Laprairie,  nearly  opposite 
Montreal,  and  a  number  of  the  Indians  were  induced  to  settle 
there,  but  later  Father  Lafitau  obtained  leave  to  remove  the 
village  higher  up  the  stream  to  the  site  known  as  St.  Francis 
of  the  Rapids,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to  the  Jesuits 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conversion,  education  and 
subsistence  of  the  Iroquois.    This  became  the.  rallying  point  for 
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the  Christian  Indians — Iroquois  and  others — who  removed 
there  in  considerable  numbers.  The  success  of  this  mission  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
who  considered  it  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Church  in  Canada. 
Bishop  de  St.  Valier,  who  made  a  pastoral  visit  there  in  1687, 
wrote  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  telling  how  much  he  was  edi- 
fied by  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  Father  Charlevois,  in  his 
History  of  New  France  (1748)  calls  it  a  "flourishing  mission 
composed  of  fervent  neophytes  so  fruitful  in  saints,  and  from 
which  the  colony  has  derived  such  advantage." 

In  our  days  the  reserve  at  Caughanawaga  contains  the 
most  numerous  band  of  Christian  Indians  in  the  Dominion.  Ac- 
cording to  a  census  in  1914,  the  population  numbered  3,234,  of 
whom  2,193  were  Catholics,  and  they  were  said  to  be  industri- 
ous and  progressive. 

The  village  consists  of  a  church,  some  rows  of  houses, 
chiefly  stone,  and  the  stone  Parsonage  built  in  1725.  This 
old  building  is  one  of  the  classic  spots  on  Canadian  soil.  Here 
Lafitau  his  "Manners  of  the  American  Indians,  etc.,"  and  at 
a  later  date  Father  Marcoux,  who  was  missionary  here  for 
many  years,  prepared  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Iro- 
quois language,  as  well  as  a  Catechism  and  some  books  of 
prayer  and  devotion. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  in  Caughnawaga,  for  Catho- 
lics, at  least,  is  the  shrine  of  the  Indian  Maiden,  Catherine  Te- 
kakwitha,  otherwise  called  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Genevieve  of  New  France.  The  practice  of  erecting  shrines  or 
altars  over  the  relics  of  martyrs  or  holy  persons  is  as  old  as  the 
catacombs,  at  least,  and  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  words 
of  the  Apocalypse :  ' '  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held. ' !  In  the  ages  of  faith,  when  England,  as  well 
as  Ireland,  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  almost  every  town 
and  hamlet  had  centres  of  devotion  associated  with  the  saintly 
remains  of  some  holy  person,  whose  life  had  been  one  of  exem- 
plary devotion.  These  were  swept  away  in  the  16th  century, 
the  shrines  were  destroyed,  the  relics  burnt  and  scattered,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful  for  centuries  seized  and  turned 
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into  the  coffers  of  the  king.  Now  the  memory  of  the  persons 
they  were  intended  to  honour  has,  in  most  cases,  disappeared, 
and  nothing  remains  except  perhaps  some  legend  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  We  have  few  shrines  in  Can- 
ada, and  these  are  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Anne,  and  other  prominent  Saints.  The  shrine  at  Caugh- 
nawaga  is  singular  as  it  has  been  raised  to  honour  a  young, 
unlettered  maiden,  born  and  reared  in  the  forest  in  the  midst 
of  heathenism  and  barbarism.  The  Iroquois  nation  was  not 
only  the  most  warlike,  but  the  most  cruel,  and  most  opposed 
to  the  Gospel — yet  in  her  short  life  this  young  girl  had  learned 
the  science  of  the  Saints  and  was  held  in  veneration,  not  only 
by  her  own  people,  but  by  the  French  colonists. 

The  first  account  of  her  life  appeared  in  the  collection  of 
Edifying  Letters  (Letters  Edifiantes,  etc.)  written  by  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  published  in  1717.  Father 
N.  S.  Cholenec,  who  was  missionary  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  wrote 
to  his  Superior,  Father  Augustin  Le  Blanc,  on  the  27th  August, 
1715,  giving  a  full  and  interesting  history  of  the  life  and  vir- 
tues of  the  good  Catherine,  but  it  is  too  long  for  reproduction, 
and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  summary. 

Father  Cholenec  commences  his  letter  by  stating  that  he  is 
"induced  to  inform  his  Superior  of  the  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  young  Indian  maiden  on  account  of  the  marvels  which 
God  is  working  every  day  through  her  intercession;  all  the 
French  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  hold  her  in  venera- 
tion, and  come  from  great  distances  to  pray  at  her  tomb.  Many 
have  been  cured  from  their  maladies,  and  have  received  from 
heaven  other  extraordinary  favours."  Catherine  was  born  in 
1656,  in  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Lower  Iroquois.  Her 
father  was  a  pagan  Iroquois,  and  her  mother,  a  Christian  Al- 
gonquin, having  been  baptized  at  Three  Eivers,  where  she  was 
brought  up  amongst  the  French.  During  the  war  against  the 
Iroquois  she  was  captured  by  these  Indians  and  led  to  their 
country,  but  preserved  her  faith  until  her  death.  By  her  mar- 
riage, she  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  but  she  died 
without  being  able  to  procure  for  them  the  grace  of  baptism. 
The  smallpox,  which  ravaged  the  country,  carried  off  her  hus- 
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band,  her  son  and  herself,  and  Catherine  was  left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  four,  under  the  care  of  her  aunts  and  an  uncle, 
who  was  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe.  She  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  smallpox  also,  and  it  left  her  with  weak  eyes, 
which  rendered  her  incapable  of  enduring  strong  light,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  remain  shut  up  in  her  wigwam.  By  degrees, 
she  began  to  prefer  this  retirement,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  young  girls  of  the  tribe,  and  this  became  the  principal 
cause  of  her  preserving  her  innocence  while  surrounded  by 
scenes  of  sin  and  debauchery.  As  she  advanced  in  years,  she 
occupied  herself  in  helping  her  aunts  with  the  home  duties. 
She  ground  the  corn,  went  for  the  water  and  carried  the   wood. 

In  consequence  of  the  continuous  attacks  of  the  Iroquois 
on  the  French  settlements,  the  latter  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemies'  country,  burned  several  of  their  villages  and  spread 
terror  amongst  them.  Propositions  of  peace  were  made  and 
accepted  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations,  and  the  French  con- 
sidered this  a  favourable  occasion  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
Iroquois,  who  had  already  received  some  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  from  Father  Jogues.  This  Servant  of  God  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Gandawague,  and  after  enduring  torments  at  the 
hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  Iroquois,  finished  his  apostolic  career 
here,  receiving  the  recompense  of  martyrdom.  It  was  here, 
also,  that  the  works  of  his  two  companions — Rene  Goupil  and 
John  De  la  Lande — were  crowned  by  the  same  kind  of  death. 
Gandawague  is  now  recognized  as  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  Auriesville,  New  York  State,  where  there  is  a  shrine  to  Our 
Lady  of  Martyrs. 

Fathers  Fremin,  Bruyas,  and  Pierron,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  were  chosen  to  accompany  the  Iroquois 
deputies,  and  ratify  the  peace  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
to  deliver  the  presents  sent  by  the  French  Governor.  They  ar- 
rived at  a  time  when  these  people  were  accustomed  to  have  a 
feast,  accompanied  by  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  found  no 
one  fit  to  receive  them.  According  to  the  desins  of  Providence, 
this  operated  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  young  Cath- 
erine, as  her  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village, 
took  the  Fathers  to  his  home  and  instructed  Catherine  to  attend 
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to  their  wants.  Her  modesty  and  sweetness  in  performing  her 
duties,  charmed  her  guests,  while  she  was  impressed  by  their 
affable  manners  and  their  regularity  in  prayers  and  daily  re- 
ligious exercises.  God  even  then  disposed  her  to  the  grace  of 
baptism,  which  she  would  have  requested  had  the  missionaries 
remained  longer  in  the  village. 

Having  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age,  her  relations  were 
anxious  to  find  a  husband  for  her,  because  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  the  game  which  the  husband  kills  in  the 
chase,  belongs  to  the  wife  and  the  members  of  her  family.  But 
the  inclinations  of  the  young  girl  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  designs  of  her  relations,  and  when  they  proposed  it  to  her, 
she  excused  herself  on  the  ground  of  her  extreme  youth  and 
the  little  inclination  she  had  to  change  her  life.  The  relatives 
seemed  to  approve,  but  shortly  afterwards  they  resolved  to  be- 
troth her  to  a  young  brave  whose  alliance  appeared  desirable. 
The  matter  having  been  settled  on  both  sides  without  consult- 
ing Catherine,  the  young  Indian,  following  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  entered  her  wigwam  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  Know- 
ing that  this  was  meant  as  a  proposal  of  marriage,  Catherine 
was  utterly  disconcerted  and  hurriedly  left  the  wigwam,  re- 
fusing to  return  until  he  had  left.  The  relatives  were  annoyed 
by  her  firmness,  and  attempted  other  strategems,  even  resort- 
ing to  reproaches  and  ill-treatment.  She  suffered  all  with  pa- 
tience, and  continued  to  render  them  all  the  services  they  re- 
quired, undertaking  duties  beyond  her  years  and  strength.  By 
degrees,  they  relented  and  ceased  to  molest  her. 

At  this  time  Father  Jacques  de  Lamberville  was  sent  to 
establish  a  mission  at  the  village  where  Catherine  resided,  and 
she  attended  the  instructions  and  prayers  which  took  place 
every  day  in  the  chapel,  but  did  not  disclose  the  design  she  had 
long  formed  of  becoming  a  Christian.  Fear  of  her  uncle,  who 
she  knew  was  opposed  to  the  Christians,  held  her  back,  but  at 
length  an  occasion  of  declaring  herself  was  presented.  A 
wound,  which  she  had  received  in  her  foot,  detained  her  in  the 
village,  while  most  of  the  other  women  were  harvesting  the 
corn.  Father  de  Lamberville  chose  this  time  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  those  who  remained  in  the  wigwams,  and  when  he 
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entered  that  of  Catherine,  she  was  unable  to  restrain  her  joy, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  desire  she  had  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
the  obstacles  placed  in  her  way  by  her  relatives.  Charmed  by 
her  simplicity  and  candour,  the  missionary  spent  the  whole 
winter  in  instructing  her  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  morality  of  her  life,  even  from 
the  reports  of  those  who  had  persecuted  her,  he  decided  to 
admit  her  to  the  Sacrament  she  so  ardently  desired.  He  bap- 
tized her  solemnly  in  the  chapel  of  the  mission  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1676,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Catherine.  Her  only  care 
now  was  to  fulfil  the  engagements  she  had  contracted.  Her 
prayers,  devotions  and  penances  were  regulated,  and  she  en- 
deavoured to  follow  the  plan  of  perfection  marked  out  for  her, 
so  faithfully,  that  in  a  little  time  she  became  a  model  of  virtue. 
But  this  extraordinary  virtue  drew  upon  her  the  persecution 
even  of  those  who  admired  her.  They  looked  upon  her  pure 
life  as  a  tacit  reproach  to  their  own  irregularities.  They  cast 
upon  her  all  kinds  of  taunts  and  reproaches,  inflicted  bodily 
injuries,  and  even  set  snares  for  her  innocence.  She  bore  all 
these  trials  and  sufferings  bravely,  and  without  murmur,  but 
she  often  thought  of  her  mother's  people  who  were  Christians, 
and  longed  to  be  able  to  go  to  some  other  mission,  where  she 
could  serve  God  in  peace.  This  was  also  the  advice  of  the 
missionary,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  about,  as  she  was  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  her  uncle,  who,  through  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  her  desires.  But  God 
disposed  all  things  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  His  ser- 
vant. An  adopted  sister  of  Catherine  had  settled  with  her 
husband  at  the  Indian  Mission  at  Caughnawaga,  and  having 
been  informed  of  Catherine's  wishes,  she  proposed  to  her  hus- 
band, called  Hot  Ashes,  to  go  and  bring  her  to  their  home.  He 
approved,  and  in  company  with  some  other  Indians,  travelled 
to  the  village  of  the  Iroquois  under  the  pretence  that  they 
were  going  to  trade  their  furs  in  the  English  settlements.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  village  in  which  Catherine  resided,  they  in- 
formed her  of  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  she  joyfully  con- 
sented. Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  her  uncle,  she 
left  with  her  sister's  husband  and  another  Indian  for  Caugh- 
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nawaga.  Their  flight  was  soon  discovered,  and  word  sent  to 
the  uncle,  who  immediately  started  in  pursuit  with  a  loaded 
gun.  The  little  party  had  foreseen  this,  and  therefore  left  the 
canoe,  and  hid  Catherine  in  the  woods,  while  they  rested  idly 
on  the  shore  smoking  their  pipes.  When  the  old  Indian  reached 
the  party  he  was  surprised  not  to  see  his  niece  with  them,  con- 
cluded that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  false  report,  and  he  de- 
cided to  return  home,  where  he  expected  to  find  her.  Cather- 
ine, who  had  spent  her  time  in  ardent  prayer,  joined  her  com- 
panions and  thy  resumed  their  journey  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  finished  it  in  safety. 

She  arrived  at  the  mission  at  the  end  of  the  Autumn,  1677, 
and  took  up  her  residence  with  the  family  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Hot  Ashes,  who  lived  with  a  pious  Christian  named  Anastatia, 
a  former  friend  of  Catherine's  mother,  and  one  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  instructing  converts  in  the  Faith.  Cath- 
erine was  charmed  with  the  conversations  and  example  of  this 
good  woman,  and  thanked  God  for  His  goodness  in  bringing 
her  here.  The  chapel  became  her  chief  delight,  and  in  spite  of 
the  cold  winter,  she  spent  all  her  spare  time  there.  She  was 
present  at  the  first  Mass,  which  was  celebrated  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  and  afterwards  assisted  at  the  regular  Mass  for  the  In- 
dians at  sunrise.  During  the  day  she  broke  off  from  her  work 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  go  and  adore  Our  Lord  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  In  the  evening  she  returned  again  to  the 
chapel,  and  did  not  leave  until  well  on  in  the  night.  When 
engaged  in  her  devotions  she  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  She  did  not,  however,  allow 
this  desire  for  intimate  communion  with  God  to  interfere  with 
her  other  duties.  She  shared  in  all  the  work  of  the  house  and 
was  never  idle,  and  the  week  was  always  ended  by  an  exact 
examination  of  her  faults  and  imperfections,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  The  piety  of  Catherine  was  so  fervent  that 
the  missionary  did  not  follow  the  usual  course  with  Indian  con- 
verts of  insisting  on  a  long  period  of  preparation  before  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  Sacraments,  and  she  was  allowed  to  receive 
her  Lord  for  the  first  time  at  Christmas.  Her  fervour  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  reverence  she  had  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
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and  the  earnestness  of  her  desire  to  receive  it,  and  this  fervour 
never  slackened  afterwards. 

After  the  feast  of  Christmas,  it  was  customary  for  the  In- 
dians to  go  to  the  woods  hunting,  and  all  who  were  able  accom- 
panied them.  Catherine  went  with  the  family,  but  did  not  give 
up  her  devotions.  She  fixed  a  cross  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  near 
the  side  of  a  stream,  and  this  was  her  oratory.  She  placed 
herself  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  the  time  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  being  offered  in  the  village,  and  united  her  in- 
tention to  that  of  the  priest.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  spent  in 
labouring  with  the  other  women ;  but  the  sojourn  in  the  forest 
was  not  agreeable,  and  she  longed  for  the  time  to  return  to 
the  village.  The  party  returned  about  Passion  Week,  and  for 
the  first  time  Catherine  assisted  at  the  ceremonies  of  these  holy 
days.  Deeply  affected  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Our 
Lord,  she  shed  tears  and  resolved  to  seek  all  occasions  of  mor- 
tification in  order  to  expiate  the  faults  she  had  committed 
against  the  Divine  Majesty.  On  Easter  Sunday  her  sorrow  was 
turned  to  joy,  for  she  was  allowed  to  receive  her  Risen  Lord 
for  the  second  time. 

About  this  time  Catherine  met  with  a  very  serious  trial,  as 
her  sister  got  the  idea,  that  for  her  own  interest  and  that  of 
the  family,  it  would  be  better  for  Catherine  to  marry,  and  used 
all  her  persuasive  powers  to  induce  the  young  girl  to  think 
seriously  of  establishing  herself  in  a  home  of  her  own.  The  re- 
spect she  had  for  her  sister  prevented  Catherine  from  showing 
the  pain  she  felt  at  the  proposal,  and  she  thanked  her  for  the 
advice  and  said  she  would  think  over  it  seriously;  but  she  im- 
mediately sought  the  missionary,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
him,  declaring  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  resolved  to  conse- 
crate herself  entirely  to  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  she  had  chosen  for 
her  Spouse,  and  that  the  poverty  with  which  he  friends  had 
threatened  her  gave  her  no  uneasiness.  When  they  were  in- 
formed of  her  resolution  and  motives,  they  abandoned  their 
efforts,  and  allowed  her  to  live  her  life  in  peace. 

The  following  Autumn,  when  the  Indians  were  preparing 
to  go  to  the  hunting  camps,  Catherine  declared  her  intention 
of  remaining  behind,  as  she  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
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the  religious  privileges  she  possessed  in  the  village.  The  mis- 
sionary advised  her  to  go  with  the  family,  as  he  thought  the 
change  of  air,  and  better  food  to  be  had  there,  would  restore 
her  health,  which  was  very  much  impaired.  While  admitting 
this,  she  declared  she  would  joyfully  submit  her  body  to  hun- 
ger and  suffering  in  order  that  her  soul  might  have  its  ordin- 
ary nourishment.  She  remained  in  the  village,  therefore,  for 
the  winter,  and  for  several  months  the  only  food  she  took  was 
Indian  corn  and  water.  Not  content  with  this,  she  subjected 
her  body  to  severe  austerities  and  penances  without  taking  ad- 
vice of  anyone..  The  missionary,  who  has  sketched  her  life, 
states  here  that  she  was  not  alone  in  practising  self-mortifica- 
tion. She  was  incited  by  the  example  of  others,  as  the  spirit 
of  penance  reigned  among  the  Christian  converts  at  the  Sault. 
Their  lives  appear  to  have  been  more  like  the  lives  of  the  early 
Christians  and  martyrs,  in  fervour  and  heroic  devotion  than 
any  in  history,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  again  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois,  many  of  these  Christian  Indians  suf- 
fered the  most  fearful  torments  rather  than  give  up  their  faith. 
Catherine  felt  the  gathering  storm,  and  spent  her  short  life  in 
the  mission  chapel  in  prayer  for  her  friends  and  relations. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  Montreal,  Catherine,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  nuns  who  had  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  sick 
and  suffering,  and  having  learned  all  particulars  regarding 
their  manner  of  life,  and  the  virtues  which  they  practised,  she 
besought  the  missionary  on  her  return  to  allow  her  to  conse- 
crate herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  same  manner.  He  did 
not  consider  that  the  religious  life  was  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Indian,  and  opposed  her  desire,  but  promised  to  allow  her 
to  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  on  the  Feast  of  tl  s 
Annunciation,  1679,  after  receiving  Holy  Communion,  she  made 
her  vow  with  fervour  in  the  presence  of  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. From  that  time  she  seemed  entirely  divorced  from 
earth,  and  her  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on  heaven.  About 
this  time  her  health  failed,  and  she  was  seizd  with  a  violent 
illness.  The  nearer  she  approached  the  termination  of  her 
earthly  career,  the  more  clearly  she  shone  forth  in  all  those 
virtues  which  she  had  practised  with  so  much  edification. 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  so  holy  a  life  would  be  crowned 
by  a  most  happy  death,  and  during  the  last  few  months,  her 
sufferings  had  been  great.  Although  unable  to  visit  the  chapel, 
she  spent  her  time  in  prayers  and  frequent  meditations  upon 
the  sufferings  of  Our  Lord,  and  edified  all  by  her  patience  and 
union  with  God.  She  failed  considerably  on  Tuesday  in  Holy 
Week,  and  the  missionary  gave  her  Holy  Communion.  The  rest 
of  the  day  and  night  she  passed  in  fervent  prayer  to  Our  Lord 
and  His  Holy  Mother,  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  mission- 
ary administered  Extreme  Unction.  About  three  o'clock,  after 
having  pronounced  the  holy  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  she 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  after  a  short  agony,  peaceably  ex- 
pired, as  if  she  were  only  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

Thus  died  Catherine  Tekakwitha  on  the  17th  April,  1680, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age  at  the  Village  of  Cauglma- 
waga,  having  filled  the  mission  with  the  odour  of  her  sanctity. 
There  were  two  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  present  at  her  death, 
and  both  of  them  have  written  her  life,  Father  Chauchetiere 
and  Father  Cholenec,  and  the  latter  recalls  the  fact  that  when 
Catherine  was  attacked  by  the  smallpox  the  marks  were  left 
on  her  face.  It  had  been  more  disfigured  by  her  austerities 
and  last  illness.  But  her  face,  he  says,  changed  after  death, 
and  became  so  beautiful  and  fair  that,  having  perceived  it 
while  he  was  in  prayer  near  her,  he  gave  a  great  cry  of  aston- 
ishment and  had  the  other  Father  called.  He  ran  at  once  with 
all  the  Indians.  They  were  able  to  contemplate  the  prodigy 
until  the  time  of  her  burial.  On  Holy  Thursday  the  body  of 
Catherine  was  carried  to  the  grave  which  was  prepared  for  her 
on  the  side  of  the  cemetery  nearest  to  the  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  tall  cross,  where  she  had  loved  to  pray. 

The  remains  of  the  good  Catherine  were  afterwards  re- 
moved from  their  first  resting  place  and  buried  beneath  the 
chapel  of  the  village  where  they  are  still  reverently  preserved. 
The  early  missionaries  record  numerous  cases  of  wonderful 
cures  effected,  and  favours  obtained,  through  her  intercession 
not  only  amongst  the  Indians,  but  also  among  the  French  col- 
onists at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  fame  of  her  sanctity 
spread  so  that  her  grave  became  a  much  frequented  spot,  and 
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the  pilgrims  were  of  all  classes — bishops,  governors,  military- 
men,  and  authors,  as  well  as  the  people  of  her  own  tribe,  among 
whom  the  example  of  her  holy  life  had  produced  a  great  fer- 
vour. Her  memory  is  still  alive  among  the  Indians  of  the  Sault 
and  continues  to  influence  them  for  good.  Some  time  ago 
they  forwarded  a  petition  to  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  praying 
that  the  cause  of  the  canonization  of  Catherine  Tekakwitha  be 
put  forward,  and  that  she  be  given  to  them  as  an  object  of 
veneration. 

The  tall  cross  near  the  river  where  Catherine  used  to  pray 
has  been  renewed  several  times.  In  1843  the  Very  Eeverend 
Vicar-General  of  Montreal,  at  the  request  of  the  missionary, 
Father  Marcoux,  blessed  a  new  cross  with  imposing  religious 
ceremonies,  and  again  in  1884,  it  was  renewed  by  the  Rever- 
end Father  Burtin,  the  Oblate  Missionary.  In  July,  1890,  a 
beautiful  granite  monument  was  erected  near  the  cross,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Eeverend  Clarence  A.  Walworth,  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Albany,  N.Y.  The  inscription  is  in  Iroquois,  and  in 
addition  to  the  name  and  date  of  death,  has  for  legend:  "The 
fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  among  the  Red  men."  Arch- 
bishop Fabre,  of  Montreal;  Bishop  Gravel,  of  Nicolet,  and 
Bishop  McNeirney,  of  Albany,  were  present  at  the  blessing  of 
the  monument,  with  about  60  priests,  and  a  large  crowd  of 
people — Indian,  French  and  English. 

Several  lives  of  Catherine  Tekakwotha  have  been  written, 
the  two  already  referred  to  are  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Cholenec 
and  Chauchetiere,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  Caugh- 
nawaga  during  her  life.  Father  Charlevois  has  given  a  short 
sketch  in  his  history,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Burtin,  O.M.I.,  who 
was  missionary  there  for  many  years,  has  also  published  a  life. 
These  are  all  in  French,  and  the  most  complete  life  we  have  is 
in.  English  by  Miss  Ellen  H.  "Walworth,  of  Albany,  the  niece 
of  Father  .Walworth.  In  this  work  she  has  given  the  result  of 
much  time  spent  in  researches  regarding  the  Lily  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  the  early  Jesuit  missions  carried  on  among  these 
people. 

J.  J.  MURPHY. 
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TEGAKWITA. 

0  *Gandawaga!  was  it  thou 
That,  peering  through  primeval  shade, 
Saw  the  first  life  dawn  on  the  brow 
Of  our  first  sweet  Kanionga  maid? 

Echo!  Echo! 
If  it  be  really  truly  so. 
And  if  that  cherished  name  you  know, 
Was  it  Takwita? 

Ita!  Ita! 

0 !  Kayadutta,  was  it  here, — 
Is  that  her  spring  above  the  road, 
And  did  its  water,  pure  and  clear 
Give  the  dear  girl  new-born  to  God? 

Echo!  Echo! 
Leap  these  two  centuries  like  a  doe 
And  name  the  name  that  well  you  know, 
Was  it  Takwita? 

Ita!  Ita! 

Luzerne,  is  thine  the  mountain  pass 
Eeceived  her  footprints  from  the  vale 
Where  creeps  the  Kayaderoseras? 
Saw  ye  her  uncle  on  the  trail? 

Echo!  Echo! 
Saw  ye  the  knife  and  wrathful  brow? 
Heard  ye  the  drip  of  a  canoe 
Speeding  Takwita? 

Ita!  Ita! 


*( 


"Gandawagua  is  the  name  of  the  village  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  where  Father  Jogues  was  martyred,  and  where  Cath- 
arine Tekawitha  was  born.  Near  to  it  is  the  well  or  spring 
from  which  she  drew  water,  and  which  still  is  called  Teka- 
witha's  spring.     Ita  is  the  Latin  for  yes. 
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Methinks  I  see  her  passing  now 
Along  yon  shore,  wrapt  in  the  shade 
Of  trees  that  from  the  bank  bend  low 
Their  boughs  to  screen  the  holy  maid. 

Echo!   Echo! 
Speak  my  name  softly  in  her  ear, 
And  say,  a  heart  that  holds  her  dear 
Signals  Takwita. 

Ita!  Ita! 

Saw  ye  the  great  St.  Lawrence  leap 
Like  panther  leaping  from  his  lair? 
Saw  ye  a  maiden  vigil  keep 
Upon  the  bank,  with  fast  and  prayer? 

Echo!   Echo! 
Why  this  high  cross  and  lowly  mound? 
Ends  the  trail  here?    Nay,  look  beyond. 
Heaven  holds  Takwita. 
Ita !  Ita ! 

THE  REV.  CLARENCE  A.  WALWORTH. " 
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Kind  Words   for  the    Lilies 

FROM  THE  ''CANADIAN  FREEMAN,"  KINGSTON. 

A  visitor  more  welcome  than  even  the  spring  robin  was  the 
daintj'  blue  and  gold  Saint  Joseph  Lilies,  the  excellent  quar- 
terly published  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto, 
which  came  t  oour  desk  this  week.  Considerations  of  space 
forbid  even  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  good  things  enshrined 
between  its  covers.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  passing 
reference  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  features.  Our  dear  old 
friend,  Dean  Harris,  has  a  very  satisfying  critique  of  the  poetry 
of  Father  Dollard.  Most  heartily  do  we  second  the  writer's 
suggestion  to  Father  Dollard  to  give  us  in  the  very  near  future 
a  collection  of  the  many  splendid  poems  that  have  appeared 
from  his  pen  since  the  publication  of  the  volume  under  review. 
In  the  poet-priest  of  Toronto,  Catholics  have  a  writer  of  their 
own  of  whom  they  may  well  feel  proud,  for,  as  Dean  Harris  so 
aptly  expresses  it,  "For  a  writer  in  these  days  of  extraordinary 
literary  output  to  achieve  a  continental  reputation  is  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  advanced  critics  and  reviewers  that  he 
has  passed  the  boundary  of  mediocrity  and  is  in  sight  of  the 
frontiers  of  fame  and  greatness."  "With  this  remark  of  the  re- 
viewer we  are  also  in  hearty  accord :  ' '  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  writer  of  poetic  excellence — especially  if  he  be  a  Catholic 
—to  secure  recognition  from  the  reading  public."  Catholics  are 
notoriously  lacking  in  their  support  of  their  own  writers.  Many 
of  us  would  rather  read  Service  than  Dollard.  A  Catholic 
writer  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  "one  of  ourselves."  In 
a  magazine  of  such  uniform  and  unusual  excellence,  it  is  hard 
to  select  any  particular  contribution  for  special  notice.  Caro- 
line D.  Swan,  the  well-known  poetess  and  recent  convert,  writes 
a  very  interesting  article  around  four  of  her  hymns,  one  of 
which  is  published  in  the  Lilies  for  the  first  time.  Eleanor  C. 
Donnelly  contributes  a  beautiful  poem,  "The  Soliloquy  of  a 
Tepid  Soul. ' '  Dean  0  'Malley  writes  a  study  of  the  great  Irish 
saint  Columbanus.    The  Rev.  E.  Kelly  has  a  learned  article  on 
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"The  Epistle  of  St,  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians." 
There  are  very  many  more  excellent  contributions.  Indeed, 
everything  in  the  Lilies  is  worth  while.  The  magazine  is  doing 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  letters.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  deserve  very  hearty  congratulations  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  on  behalf  of  Catholic  letters.  The  subscription  price 
of  the  Lilies  is  one  dollar  per  year.  Published  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  St.  Alban  Street,  Toronto. 

«  #  '#  * 
FROM  THE  "CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO. 
Saint  Joseph  Easter  Lilies :  In  the  current  number  of  Saint 
Joseph  Lilies  is  an  article  dealing  with  the  Seraphic  Virgin  of 
Lucca,  Gemma  Oalgani,  that  achieves  its  end  in  a  most  admir- 
able manner,  the  reader  is  induced  to  imitate  the  little  Gem 
of  Jesus.  Sympathetic  and  understanding,  the  writer, 
"S.  M.  C,"  must  love  the  subject  whom  she  describes  so  ten- 
derly and  intimately.  The  Little  Flower  of  Jesus  has  also  a 
place  in  this  very  interesting  holiday  number.  It  is  by  a  Sister 
of  the  Community.  As  the  Bard  of  Avon's  tercentenary  is  up- 
permost in  literary  topics,  Beatrice  M.  Hay  Shaw's  "Shake- 
speare's Country"  is  timely.  It  is  a  well-told  story  of  a  visit 
to  Stratford-on-Avon.  Beulah  Devlin  has  an  entertaining  bit 
of  friction,  "A  Father's  Atonement."  Considerable  space  is 
given  to  an  account  of  our  Joyce  Kilmer's  visit  and  lecture 
before  the  college  on  the  inviting  but  somewhat  paradoxical 
subject,  "The  War  and  the  Poets."  Evidently  the  New  Yorker 
was  as  much  a  success  in  Toronto  as  in  Buffalo.  The  Lilies  of 
Eastertide  is,  all  in  all,  fine  reading.  It  is  besprinkled  with 
charming  verse  and  illustrated  with  interesting  pictures. 

*     *     #     # 

FROM  THE  "VILLA  SANCTA  SCHOLASTIC  A,"  COLLEGE 

OF  SAINT  SCHOLASTICA,  DULUTH,  MINN. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  table,  a  new  exchange, 
"Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  which  we  read  with  sincerest  delight. 
However,  when  we  perceived  the  dignity  of  the  majority  of 
the  contributors,  we  were  not  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the 
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periodical,  and  we  will  only  say,  "You  are  welcome,  Saint  Jo- 
seph Lilies.  May  we  count  upon  you  as  a  constant  visitor  to 
our  table,  a  cherished  addition  to  our  growing  exchange  list." 

#  *     *     * 

FROM  THE  "NAZARENE,"  NAZARETH  ACADEMY,  KAL- 
AMAZOO, MICH. 

The  December  number  of  the  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  surely 
upholds  the  literary  reputation  of  that  College.  The  poems  are 
beautiful  sentiments  in  choice  language.  "The  Story  of  Pier- 
rot's Crucifix,"  and  a  "Christmas  Story  of  To-day,"  both 
bear  the  stamp  of  excellence. 

#  *     #     # 

FROM  THE  "MOUNT   SAINT   CHARLES  SCHOLASTIC," 
HELENA,  MONTANA. 
"Saint  Joseph  Lilies" — Refined;  well  edited. 

#  #     *     # 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIENDLY  LETTERS. 

"Your  favour  of  enrolling  me  among  the  subscribers  for 
'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  is  greatly  appreciated.  A  life-long  affec- 
tion for  your  good  Sisters  would  predispose  me  to  pass  a  fav- 
ourable judgment  on  the  magazine.  But  even  first  glances 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  that  its  merits  were  truly  objective 
and  of  a  high  order.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  have  ele- 
vated your  periodical  far  above  the  plane  of  the  usual  college 
publication;  and  that  it  can  creditably  bear  comparison  with 
the  magazines  which  appeal  to  the  general  public." 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  once  more  on  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  which  the  'Lilies'  is  maintained  and 
which  gives  it  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  our  American  Catholic 
periodical  literature." 

"The  Lilies  keep  blooming  fragrantly,  so  fragrantly,  in- 
deed, that  their  sweet  odour  penetrates  the  ocean  and  reaches 
us  over  her  in  England.  I  am  greatly  pleased  and  edified  with 
the  work." 

"Accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  beautiful  magazine 
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which  afforded  us  much  pleasure;  so  tasteful  and  containing 
such  excellent  articles." 

' '  The  last  Lilies  was  a  splendid  effort. ' ' 

"I  enjoyed  the  March  number  of  the  Lilies  very  much, 
especially  Joyce  Kilmer 's  Lecture. ' ' 

"The  Lilies  is  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  magazine  is 
priceless.  It  is  a  gigantic  work ;  it  is  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. ' ' 

"I  received  yesterday  the  missing  number  of  the  Lilies. 
I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  much,  bat  I  so  prize  the  magazine 
that  I  could  not  allow  one  number  to  be  missed  from  the  year's 
collection.    You  know  I  get  them  bound." 

"The  Lilies  is  a  credit  to  St.  Joseph's.  I  thought  the 
March  number  the  best  bloom  of  the  year.  I  always  give  it  a 
warm  welcome  and  without  delay  begin  to  scan  its  pages  to 
see  the  goings-on  in  my  dear  old  Alma  Mater. ' ' 

"I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Lilies.  It  is  excellent.  Put  my 
name  on  your  subscription  list." 

"No  book  is  valued  around  here  as  is  your  Lilies.  G — . 
brings  it  to  her  teacher  before  we  have  time  to  read  it,  as  she 
knows  the  former  is  so  eager  to  see  it  and  have  a  literary  fast 
from  its  pages." 

"The  Lilies  is  a  first-class  magazine  and  a  credit  to  your 
Community. ' ' 

"I  am  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals,  and  believe  me, 
when  I  say  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  is  the  best  school  magazine  I 
have  seen." 

"I  must  say  in  truth,  warm  congratulations  for  your  ex- 
cellent magazine.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  published 
of  any  college  to-day." 

"I  send  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  for- 
warding me  a  copy  of  your  college  magazine.  I  hope  some  day 
to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  institute  of  learning 
which  possesses  such  a  fertile  yield  of  Lilies,  for  every  line  of 
the  book  is  beautiful,  pure  and  good." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  great  publication  coming 
quarterly  from  my  dear  old  Convent  Home ! ' ' 
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"I  am  a  great  lover  of  good  literature,  and  I  can  assure 
you  enjoy  a  feast  every  time  your  splendid  magazine  arrives." 

"Truly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget  you  when  the 
sweet  perfume  of  '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies '  comes  so  surely  and  con- 
stantly to  fill  us  with  its  delightful  fragrance.  How  greatly 
we  enjoy  the  beautiful  sentiments  your  splendid  journal  con- 
tains. ' ' 

"Let  me  tell  you  with  how  much  eagerness  and  pleasure 
we  await  each  succeeding  number  of  the  dear  magazine.  I 
enjoyed  the  account  of  Mr.  Kilmer's  lecture  very  much." 


God  must  hear  God — 

The  Ear  of  Heaven 
Unto  the  Host 

Is  surely  given. 
And  so  I  make 

Love's  Bread  my  prayer, 
And  'tis  I  know, 

Accepted  there. 

—  (My  Perfect  Prayer.) 
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Dante,    Bonaventura,    and 
St.  Francis 

*5P|  ANTE,  though  his  theology  was  Thomistic,  may  with  strict 
Ifcl  accuracy  be  called  a  Bonaventuran,  because  he,  as  a  man, 
revered  Bonaventure  as  his  patron  saint,  and  as  a  re- 
former followed  the  Franciscan  ideals  as  they  were  exhibited 
in  this  Franciscan  saint.  This  truth  is  so  obvious  to  everyone 
who  reads  the  Commedia  with  open  eyes  and  a  mind  unpre- 
judiced by  commentators,  that  I  can  only  wonder  how  so  many 
critics  can  have  been  blind  to  it.  The  poet  tells  us  (Paradiso 
xii.  30)  that  when  he  heard  in  the  fourth  heaven  the  voice  of 
Bonaventure  it  made  him  turn  at  the  sound  towards  the 
speaker  as  the  needles  of  the  compass  turns  towards  the  polar 
star.  This  expression  of  discipleship  and  devotedness  may 
fitly  be  compared  with  the  language  in  which  he  addressed 
Virgil  (Inferno,  i.  85)  when  they  first  met.  As  Virgil  was  his 
master  in  poetry,  so  Bonaventure  was  his  patron  and  guide  of 
life.  No  such  expression  of  personal  attachment  towards  St. 
Thomas  can  be  discovered,  though  Thomas  is  exhibited  as  his 
instructor  in  the  same  heaven  with  Bonaventure.  And,  though 
Dante  took  his  theological  opinions  in  the  main  from  Thomas, 
yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  nor  any  tradition  that 
Dante  ever  had  any  association  of  any  kind  with  the  Order 
of  which  Thomas  was  a  member.  With  the  Franciscans,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  closely  associated.  He  was  buried  in  a  Fran- 
ciscan church  at  Ravenna,  and  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  he 
attended  that  church  during  his  last  years.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  Order  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  habit; 
nor  is  this  in  any  way  contradicted  by  Villanis'  statement  that 
he  was  robed  for  his  burial  in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  gown  and  cap  (or  a  wreath  of 
laurel)  might  not  have  been  placed  over  the  religious  habit. 
It  was,  and  is,  customary  with  devout  or  penitent  Catholics 
to  wish  to  die  in  the  habit  of  some  religious  order  or  confra- 
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ternity.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  interpretation  which  considers  the  cord  which  this  Pilgrim 
of  Eternity  (this  title  was  given  by  Shelley  to  Byron  because 
of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  much  more  appropriate  to  Dante)  wore 
(Inferno,  xvi.,  106)  to  have  been  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  and 
Dante  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Third  Order ;  for  the  poet 
tells  us  that  he  had  before  thought  with  his  cord  to  capture 
and  subdue  the  Panther  (Inferno  i.,  32)  which  is  known  to  be 
his  symbol  of  carnal  pleasure.  But  even  those  who  deny  that 
this  refers  to  the  Franciscan  cord  and  membership  in  the  Third 
Order  cannot  explain  away  the  tradition  of  his  association  with 
the  Order,  his  burial  in  a  Franciscan  church,  and  his  plain 
expression  of  discipleship  to  Bonaventure. 

And  Bonaventure  is  for  Dante,  the  true  disciple  of  St. 
Francis,  the  typical  Franciscan,  holding  the  virtuous  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  the  relaxed  and  the  fanatical  by  whom 
the  Order  was  then  distracted. 

Moreover,  Dante's  views  concerning  the  reforms  then 
needed  in  the  human  element  of  the  Church  are  in  accord  with 
those  expressed  by  Bonaventure  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  may  have  been,  in  fact,  de- 
rived from  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dante,  in  some  theological  and 
philosophical  questions  deliberately  differs  from  Aquinas,  and 
in  some  points  expresses  his  opposition  very  plainly.  For  ex- 
ample, St.  Thomas  had  had  a  very  plain-spoken  controversy 
with  Siger,  of  Brabant,  and  accused  him  of  very  gross  errors  in 
philosophy.  But  Dante,  who  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  traditional  Dominican  view  of  Siger,  places  him  in  the  same 
heaven  with  Thomas,  and  actually  makes  Thomas,  of  all  men, 
declare  that  Siger  was  persecuted  because  he  proved  "invidiosi 
veri" — truths  which  excited  hatred.  What  these  truths  were 
he  does  not  tell;  but  probably  Siger  held  opinions  similar  to 
those  of  Dante  concerning  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State.  Again  Thomas  had  expressed  very  plainly  the  opinion 
that  the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joachim  was  not  a  real  prophet.  (It 
is  not  known  that  Bonaventure  expressed  any  such  judgment.) 
And  yet  Dante  places  Joachim  as  one  gifted  with  true  pro- 
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phetic  spirit  in  the  same  heaven  with  Thomas  and  Bonaventure. 
No  such  pointed  contradiction  of  Bonaventure  appears. 

It  is  in  this  Franciscan  and  Bonaventure  tendency,  I  think, 
that  we  shall  find  the  key,  if  it  can  be  found  at  all,  to  the  mys- 
tery concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Veltro  (or,  greyhound) 
who,  according  to  Dante  (Inferno,  i.,  100)  is  to  hunt  the  Wolf 
(Inf.,  i.  49)  that  signifies  Avarice  (Purgatorio  xx.,  10)  out  of 
the  world.  This  mysterious  symbol  has  puzzled  the  commen- 
tators; but  one  of  them,  Guiniforte  delle  Burgigi  (A.D.  1450), 
seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  when  he  conjectured 
that  the  Veltro  will  be  a  holy  man  who  will  convert  the  hearts 
of  the  avaricious  to  sorrow  and  repentance. 

Avarice  surely  can  be  expelled  only  by  the  contrary  virtue, 
that  is  Poverty;  and  where  was  poverty  in  its  perfection  to 
be  found  but  in  St.  Francis  and  the  true  Franciscan  succession. 
But  the  true  successors  of  Francis  were  such  as  stood,  like 
Bonaventure,  between  the  two  extremes  found  in  the  Order,  for 
they  did  not  identify  themselves  with  the  fanatical  Spirituali, 
who  sacrificed  obedience  and  love  for  the  sake  of  their  mono- 
mania, and  ran  into  heresy  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ. 

Now  consider  on  the  other  hand  the  Veltro.  He  shall  not 
hunger  after  lands  nor  money,  but  after  wisdom  and  love  and 
virtue;  and  his  origin  shall  be  between  feltro  and  feltro  (be- 
tween felt  and  felt).  Dante's  son  Piety  could  not  tell  what  this 
indicated,  but  he  was  certain  that  it  had  no  geographical  mean- 
ing, and  did  not  refer  to  any  situation  of  the  deliverer's  birth- 
place between  any  two  towns,  such  as  Montefeltro  and  Feltre. 
All  the  earlier  commentators  are  agreed  in  taking  feltro  in  its 
proper  sense  of  felt  or  coarse  cloth,  and  understand  it  to  mean 
that  the  Veltro  will  have  his  origin  in  one  of  the  religious 
orders  who  wear  coarse  cloth.  It  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  this  if  we  suppose  the  deliverer  from  avarice  to  be  a 
Franciscan  holding  like  Bonaventure  the  virtuous  mean,  pov- 
erty in  its  perfection,  without  either  laxity  or  fanaticism.  Thus 
his  origin  would  stand  betwen  two  kinds  of  cloth  or  gowns  in 
the  same  order — between  two  extremes. 

This  deliverer,  moreover,  is  to  be  the  saviour  of  that  Low 
Italy  (Umile  Italia — humilem  Italian,  Virgil,  Aen.,cii.,  522) — 
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the  Italian  Lowland  for  which  Camilla  and  Turners  and  Euri- 
alus  and  Nisus  died- — that  is,  the  region  of  central  Italy;  and 
why  this  region  in  particular?  Because  it  is  the  region  where 
Rome  stands,  which  should  be  the  centre  of  both  Church  and 
Empire. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  be  considered.  A  great  Fran- 
ciscan of  the  preceding  century,  whose  old  age  was  contempor- 
ary with  Dante's  youth,  a  countryman  of  our  own,  Roger 
Bacon,  had  put  forth  a  beautiful  ideal  of  a  Papa  Angelicus  who 
should  come  some  day  to  bring  in  a  golden  age  of  religion  with 
peace  and  unity — (all  schisms  healed) — and  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness. May  not  this  Franciscan  aspiration  and  hope  have  been 
present  to  Dante's  thoughts  when  he  predicted  a  Veltro  who 
would  chase  the  wolf  of  avarice  away?  If  the  Veltro  was  to 
purify  Central  Italy,  the  region  of  Rome,  in  particular,  who 
could  have  such  power  to  do  this  as  a  Pope  ?  And  who  would 
be  so  qualified,  in  Dante's  judgment,  for  such  a  work,  as  a 
Franciscan  of  the  genuine  type,  like  Bonaventure?  And  thus 
Ave  come  to  a  Franciscan  Pope — a  true  Franciscan — as  the  Vel- 
tro of  whom  Dante  dreamed. 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  refute  the  notion  that  the  deliv- 
erer from  avarice  and  all  the  vices  which  it  begets  was  Cane 
della  Scala,  the  Lord  of  Veroria ;  or  at  least  a  refutation  would 
be  superfluous  if  it  had  not  become  a  fashion  to  take  that  view. 
Great  is  the  power  of  fashion  over  men 's  opinions ;  though  what 
is  there  less  rational  and  more  changeable  than  fashion?  A 
warrior  prince,  who,  in  fact,  made  attacks  upon  his  neighbours, 
would  be  a  strange  physician  to  cure  the  world  of  greed  for 
land  and  revenues.  And  Dante,  proud  of  his  Latin  blood, 
would  never  have  looked  among  the  Lombards  with  their  ''bar- 
barism," for  the  purifier  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  world  from 
avarice  and  the  other  vices  which  spring  from  it.  In  fact, 
Dante  in  his  epistle  to  the  princes  and  peoples  of  Italy,  exhort- 
ing them  to  welcome  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  speaks  thus  of, 
and  to,  the  Lombards:  "Lay  aside,  0  race  of  the  Lombards,  the 
barbarism  which  you  brought  with  you,  and  if  anything  re- 
main of  the  old  Trojan  and  Latin  blood,  yield  place  to  it." 

Among  the   many   mistaken   interpretations,   one    of   the 
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least  founded  is  Doellinger's  theory  that  Dante  was  a  disciple 
of  Abbot  Joachim  and  of  the  extreme,  fanatical  Spirituali 
among  the  Franciscans.  I  have  shown  that  Dante  censures 
both  extremes  among  the  Franciscans,  and  he  specifically  re- 
jects Ubertino  da  Casale.  It  is  true  that  he  regarded  Joachim 
as  a  prophet  and  placed  him  in  heaven  near  Bonaventure ;  but 
this  shows  that  he  did  not  believe  Joachim  to  resemble  the 
Spirituali  (though  some  of  them  ascribed  their  own  works  to 
him).  He  likewise  placed  Siger  of  Brabant,  whom  St.  Thomas 
opposed,  in  heaven  along  with  St.  Thomas.  And  there  is  no 
more  ground  for  calling  Dante  a  Joachist  than  there  would  be 
for  denying  that  he  is  a  Thomist  and  making  him  a  disciple  of 
Siger.  Dante  in  his  purpose  was  a  didactic  poet,  a  prophet,  a 
reformer  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  political,  employing  poetry 
as  his  instrument  because  poetry,  as  Arnold  says,  is  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  impressive,  and  the  most  widely  effective 
way  of  saying  things.  If  we  ask  why  so  great  a  poet  then  had 
so  little  influence  and  success,  I  think  one  great  reason  was  that 
he  created  a  prejudice  against  himself  by  connecting  his  moral 
and  ecclesiastical  ideals  with  that  of  a  political  system  then 
at  the  door  of  death,  if  not  indeed  already  dead.  The  Veltro 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Dux  (Purg.  xxxiii.,  43),  a  hero 
sent  by  God,  so  powerful  as  to  effect  a  revolution  peaceably, 
and  re-establish  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  whose  authority  he 
identifies  with  that  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with  belief 
in  the  Redemption  of  mankind.  The  advocate  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Church  is  also  an  advocate  of  the  imposition  of  a 
King  of  Germany  as  King  of  Italy,  too.  Now,  what  was  called 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  which  had  proved  to  be  neither 
holy  nor  Roman  in  practice  was  then  (to  use  a  trenchant  phrase 
of  Thomas  Hobbes  concerning  aUother  institution)  only  the 
ghost  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  on  the  grave 
thereof,  and  destined  to  be  very  soon  discrowned  in  effect.  To 
identify  divine  truth  and  eternal  law  with  any  political  sys- 
tem, to  tie  up  the  Christian  religion  with  transitory  politics, 
and  above  all  with  politics  opposed  to  such  a  force  as  the  spirit 
of  national  independence,  would  be  the  surest  way  to  give  re- 
ligion a  more  fatal  stab  in  the  back  than  any  which  an  enemy 
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could  deal  it  in  the  front.  But  so  thoroughly  forgotten  now 
are  Dante's  polities,  so  little  seriously  can  they  now  be  taken, 
that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
pleasure  which  his  poetry  gives  us. 

THE  REV.  DR.  RYAN. 


Simplicity  is  an  uprightness  of  soul  which  checks  all  use- 
less dwelling  upon  oneself  and  one's  actions.  It  is  different 
from  sincerity  which  is  a  much  lower  virture.  We  see  many 
people  who  are  sincere  without  being  simple,  they  say  nothing 
but  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  do  not  aim  at  appearing 
anything  but  what  they  are,  but  they  are  always  in  fear  of 
passing  for  something  they  are  not,  they  are  always  thinking 
about  themselves,  weighing  all  their  words  and  thoughts  and 
dwelling  upon  what  they  have  done  in  the  fear  of  having  done 
too  much  or  too  little. — Fenelon. 


'^~^^       " 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  F.  R.  FRACHON,  C.S.B. 

Thou  wert  a  friend  of  Christ,  like  John  of  old 
Who  leaned  upon  His  breast.    Thou  loved 'st  well 
The  Sacrament  in  which  for  aye  doth  dwell 

God's  only  Son,  where  from  His  throne  of  gold 

He  lavishes  His  gifts  and  joys  untold. 

Thou  wert  His  holy  priest,  and  who  can  tell 
"What  heavenly  paeans  round  thee  surge  and  swell 

While  the  glad  scenes  of  thy  Reward  unfold ! 

The  glory  of  the  world,  the  love  of  gain, 
Thou,  noble-souled,  didst  freely  sacrifice, 
To  follow  Christ 's  example  sweet  and  pure ; 
Now  with  God's  Saints  undimmed  by  spot  or  stain, 
High  in  the  radiant  mansions  of  the  skies, 
That  bliss  is  thine  which  shall  for  aye  endure ! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD. 
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A    Ray   of  Light 

^rHE  SPLASH  of  the  fountain  in  Fountain's  Court,  Fleet 
(|L  Street,  floated  up  as  a  small  cool  sound,  and  echoed 
pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  two  men  sitting  by  the  open 
window  of  a  room  high  above  it.  They  were  deep  in  conver- 
sation, and  the  tinkling  music  made  by  the  water  was  an  unin- 
trusive  accompaniment  to  the  spoken  thoughts. 

''Tell  me,  Tranton,  what  is  your  difficulty — is  it  the  Su- 
premacy of  the  Pope?" 

"Not  a  bit.  There  must  be  a  fixed  centre  of  authority,  or 
all  is  confusion." 

"Is  it  Purgatory?" 

"No,  that  to  me  is  the  one  solution  and  disentanglement 
to  most  of  the  mysterious  inequalities  of  life." 

"Is  it  the  honour  paid  to  Our  Lady?" 

The  seriousness  of  Tranton 's  face  was  lightened  as  by  a 
gleam  from  a  golden  memory  as  he  replied :  "  I  have  too  often 
felt  like  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  my  own  mother,  ever  to 
think  any  poor  devotion  I  could  render  His  Mother  would  be 
excessive." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Fleet,  "is  it  Indulgences?" 

"That  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  feel  I  can  pass  it  by.  There 
are  many  things  into  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
which  one  has  to  grow.  I  can  quite  understand  the  value  and 
help  of  them,  but  I  myself  could  never  profit  by  them.  I  feel 
I  could  not,  dare  not,  strive  to  mitigate  in  any  way  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due  to  me," 

"There  is  always  the  Heroic  Act,"  said  Fleet. 
"What  is  that?" 

"A  surrendering  of  the  merit  gained  by  Indulgences 
through  the  prayers  and  good  works  of  yourself  and  others 
for  you  in  favour  of  the  Holy  Souls  or  any  you  wish  to  benefit 
by  them." 

Tranton 's  eyes  kindled  as  he  listened. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  more  in  harmony  with  my  at- 
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titude  of  mind;  but  I  don't  aspire  to  heroism.  I  will  tell  you, 
Tony,  what  is  the  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way.  I  cannot 
solve  the  difficulty  of  the  innumerable  altars." 

Fleet  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

"Isn't  a  disbelief  in  Transubstantiation  really  the  root  of 
difficulty?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  is — it  may  be.  You  see,  there  was 
the  one  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  all  the  Jews  who 
could  do  so,  met  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  So  much  for 
the  type.    For  the  Prototype — the  one  Hill  of  Golgotha. ' ' 

"Isn't  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  any  help?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  it  is.  I  believe  you  are  right  after  all,  old 
chap,  and  it  is  disbelief  in  Transubstantiation.  I  could  believe 
it  for  the  one,  but  I  can't  for  the  numberless." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  some  moments,  then 
Fleet  said  with  a  sigh:  "If  only  I  could  help  you!  I  wish 
sometimes  we  had  never  started  discussing  this,  for  I  really 
believe  talking  does  more  harm  than  good  very  often,  and  I 
might  be  termed  a  'wily  Jesuit,'  trying  to  convert  you." 

Tranton's  rare  laugh  rang  out.     "You!     Why  you  were 
like   a  tough  old   oyster  for — how  long  was  it — two  years 
We've  known  each  other  four,  haven't  we?    I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  geting  anything  out  of  you,  and  after  all  you 
haven't  helped  me  much." 

Tony  Fleet  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  At  these  words 
his  gaze  steadied  and  deepened,  and  to  the  One  Who  loved  him 
best  he  made  a  silent  appeal,  and  received  a  silent  assurance, 
for  his  face  as  he  turned  it  again  towards  his  friend  wore  an 
aspect  of  patient  confidence.  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit  time  is 
of  no  account,  and  Tranton's  words  fell  upon  his  friend's  at- 
tentive ears  while  his  heart  pleaded  in  heavenly  places. 

' '  You,  Tony,  can  not  really  see  my  standpoint.  You  have 
been  born  and  bred  in  this  belief,  and  an  honest  doubt  to  me 
seems  blatant  blasphemy  to  you.  What  I've  read  has  helped  me 
up  to  a  certain  point;  past  that  I  cannot  go.  Disbelief  of  one 
doctrine  is  disbelief  of  all;  and  on  this  matter  nothing  seems 
to  help.  I  feel  inclined  sometimes  to  chuck  the  whole  busi- 
ness."   He  rose  to  his  feet.    "Whew!    How  hot  it  is!  I  suppose 
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I  had  better  make  a  move.    I  wish  I  were  going  on  the  river 

with  you  this  afternoon." 

' '  Oh !    I  quite  forgot  your  visit  to  Clapham. ' ' 

"Well,  it  is  some  time  since  I  went  and  I  think  Clifton 

wants  an  hour  with  me  to  talk  over  some  private  matter.    You 

are  coming  my  way,  aren  't  you,  Tony  ?    We  may  as  well  walk 

to  the  Tube  together." 

At  the  station  the  friends  parted. 

#       *       *       # 

Suburban  gardens  are  nearly  all  alike,  and  the  one  in 
which  Tranton  found  himself  an  hour  later  was  of  the  usual 
pattern.  A  neat  lawn  was  surrounded  by  a  neat  gravel  path, 
then  by  a  neat  flower  border,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  neat  wall 
of  cold  yellow  brick.  The  Clifton's  garden  had  one  redeeming 
feature,  and  that  was  a  huge  old  mulberry  tree,  under  whose 
grateful  shade  lay  Tranton  in  a  deck  chair  deep  in  thought  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head.  He  seemed  unconscious  of  a 
six-year-old  boy,  who,  after  sundry  futile  efforts  to  stir  his 
uncle's  enthusiasm  in  his  acrobatic  achievements,  had  given  it 
up,  and  was  now  lying  on  his  back  on  the  grass.  A  straying 
bumble  bee  hummed  discontentedly  as  he  blundered  in  and  out 
of  the  crimson  cups  of  the  hollyhocks,  standing  like  gaily  roset- 
ted  maypoles  against  the  wall. 

Still  the  silence  held,  and  at  last  the  boy  sat  up  holding  his 
knees;  then  with  all  a  child's  diplomacy  he  tried  again  to  at- 
tract attention. 

"Would  you  like  a  smoke,  Uncle  Jim?" 

"No,  Ronnie,  thank  you,"  the  man  replied  absently. 

The  boy  heaved  a  big  sigh,  and  after  looking  at  the 
thoughtful  face  steadily  for  some  time  said  desperately: 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  uncle?" 

Almost  mechanically  Tranton  answered : 

"I'm  wondering  why  everything  is  in  such  a  frightful 
muddle." 

Ronnie  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  looking  round  the  garden 
said  with  wide  open  eyes : 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Uncle  Jim;  the  gardening 
man  was  here  yesterday  to  make  it  tidy  'cos  you  were  coming. 
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but  a  shout  of  laughter  cut  him  short.  The  look  of  sur- 


prise on  the  boy's  face  wrinkled  into  merriment. 

"  Is  it  a  puzzle,  uncle  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  Eonnie,  but  too  big  a  puzzle  for  you  to  understand, 
and  your  poor  old  uncle  can't  find  an  answer  to  it,  so  we'll 
give  it  up,  shall  we,  and  think  of  something  else  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  no,  don't  think  any  more,  please  uncle;  do  have  a 
game." 

"Well,  what  shall  it  be?  It's  too  piping  hot  to  run  about, 
little  chum.    "What's  that  you  have  in  your  hand?" 

The  swift  colour  mounted  into  the  boy's  face,  but,  he  held 
out  his  hand.  "It's  the  lens  from  the  magic  lantern  you  gave 
me,"  he  said  breathlessly.  "I've  been  looking  at  things 
through  it,  but — but — I  take  care  of  it — and  I  do  like  it  very 
much,  uncle." 

"That's  all  right,  old  chap.  I  know  you  can  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  it. ' ' 

The  boy's  face  cleared. 

"Bun  and  ask  Abigail — " 

1 '  Her  name 's  not  Abigail, ' '  Eonnie  struck  in ;  "  you  always 
make  a  mistake — it 's  Alice ! ' ' 

'  ■  Eight  you  are — so  it  is.  Well,  go  and  ask  Alice  to  please 
give  you  a  tin  with  some  water  in  it." 

"Won't  you  have  some  lemonade,  or  I've  got  some  sher- 
bert,  that's  lovely." 

• '  I  don 't  want  it  to  drink,  I  want  to  sail  a  paper  boat. ' ' 

"Hooray!"  shouted  Eonnie,  and  dashed  up  the  garden 
into  the  house.  He  came  back  with  a  maid  who  carried  a 
shallow  bowl  of  water. 

"Thank  you,  Alice,  please  put  it  down  on  that  table." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Uncle  Jim?" 

"We  are  going  to  enact  a  miniature  shipping  disaster." 

Tranton  meanwhile  had  torn  a  page  from  a  magazine  he 
had  taken  out  into  the  garden  to  read  and  was  busy  making  a 
boat  according  to  the  time-honoured  method. 

"Now  then,  Eonnie,  what  can  we  have  for  a  flag?" 

The  cover  of  the  magazine  caught  his  eye.  A  startling  one 
as  usual,  a  little  nigger  dressed  in  a  brilliant  red  overall. 
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Tranton  cut  a  pennon  out  of  the  overall,  then  searched  his 
pockets  for  a  match,  which  on  finding  he  split  at  both  ends. 
The  improvised  flag  was  then  inserted,  and  the  pennon  and 
staff  fixed  on  to  the  tip  of  the  sail. 

' '  Now  what  shall  we  christen  the  ship,  Eonnie  ?  I  think  in 
compliment  to  the  flag  she  flies  we  will  call  her  H.M.S.  Pina- 
fore. Come  along  and  let's  launch  her.  See,  we  will  make 
this  magazine  the  slips.  There  she  goes!  Where  shall  her 
first  voyage  be?    How  about  Timbuctoo?" 

"Oh,  uncle,  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  Ronnie;  for  Tran- 
ton had  taken  the  lens  and  was  focussing  a  bright  spot  of  sun- 
light to  the  pennon. 

"Just  wait  and  watch,"  he  said. 

The  boy  waited  in  silence,  then  suddenly  exclaimed  in 
amazement : 

"Oh  Uncle  Jim,  it's  smoking!" 

A  moment  afterwards  it  burst  into  flame.  The  brave, 
gaudy  pennon  was  slowly  devoured  and  the  fire  crept  on  till 
the  whole  of  the  tiny  ship  was  alight;  soon  all  that  remained 
was  a  few  ashes  scattered  on  the  water. 

The  boy's  face  was  a  study.  He  looked  thoroughly  mys- 
tified. 

' '  What  was  it  you  did,  uncle  ?  How  did  you  make  it  catch 
fire?" 

"Well,  Ronnie,  I'm  not  clever  enough  to  explain  it  all  to 
you  so  that  you  could  understand.  You  see  this  lens  is  rounded, 
so  instead  of  the  rays  of  light  falling  evenly  as  they  do  through 
a  window,  they  are  gathered  up  in  the  centre  and  the  light  and 
the  heat  are  concentrated.  See  how  very  bright  the  light  is. 
Now  feel  it." 

And  Tranton  focussed  it  for  a  moment  on  the  back  of  the 
boy's  brown  hand.  It  was  suddenly  snatched  away  as  Ronnie 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  it's  hot,  uncle!  Why  doesn't  the  sun  set  light  to 
things?" 

"It  is  such  a  long  way  off.  It  is  all  flame  and  fire  just  the 
same  as  the  little  fire  which  burnt  up  the  ship.  The  lens  brought 
the  power  and  heat  of  the  sun  quite  near. ' ' 
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Tranton  stopped,  and  an  expression  dawned  on  his  face 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  His  lips  closed  and  straight- 
ened and  his  eyes  grew  suddenly  still  as  though  he  were  either 
listening  intently  or  striving  to  grasp  an  elusive  idea.  The 
blundering  bumble  bee  still  hummed  in  the  hollyhocks,  and 
the  softened  stir  of  the  traffic  sounded  carelessly  across  the 
gardens. 

The  boy,  silenced  by  the  wonder  he  had  seen,  was  trying  to 
re-enact  it,  bending  with  puckered  brow  and  lower  lip  held 
between  tiny  teeth. 

But  in  that  suburban  garden  a  mightier  wonder  had  been 
wrought  than  any  in  the  storehouse  of  nature.  A  Light  greater 
in  its  intensity,  holier  in  its  heat,  had  consumed  Tranton 's  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  same  time  had  shown  him  the  "City  set  on 
the  hill,"  and  the  Lamb  slain  "which  is  the  Light  thereof." 
By  the  light  of  the  natural  wonder,  he  saw  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably the  miracle  wrought  daily  on  all  the  altars  through- 
out the  world. 

As  the  lens  brought  the  concentrated  nature  and  essence 
of  the  sun  within  actual  reach,  so  that  divinely  instituted  Sac- 
rament brought  the  very  Sun  of  Righteousness  Himself  more 
wonderfully  near  than  when  He  tabernacled  in  Bethlehem — 
that  first  "House  of  Bread,"  and  even  as  the  sun  suffered  no 
diminution  by  any  number  of  similar  demonstrations,  so  that 
Holy  Sacrament,  like  the  Love  of  which  It  was  the  transcend- 
ent expression,  was  "for  ever  shared,  for  ever  whole." 

The  revelation  he  had  received  was  as  the  keystone  of  an 
arch,  making  of  his  belief  a  perfect  structure,  and  the  structure 
was  illumined  with  the  glow  of  living  faith.  Those  first  few 
moments  were  to  Tranton  moments  of  ecstasy,  a  foretaste  of 
Eternity,  and  ever  afterwards  remained  a  vivid  memory,  their 
absolute  reality  helping  him  through  the  occasional  discipline 
of  spiritual  darkness. 

To  some  converts  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind  seems  all 
that  is  given;  there  is  no  conscious  satisfaction  of  spirit.  The 
supreme  "Act  of  faith"  with  them  is  in  very  truth  an  "act  of 
faith."  Surely  they  may  be  counted  among  the  "Blessed," 
who  "seeing  not,  believed." 
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The  sudden  noise  of  a  hastily  shut  door  cut  sharply  across 
the  drowsy  sounds  in  the  garden,  and  the  boy  shouting, 
"Here's  Daddy!"  ran  into  the  house.  Tranton,  leaning  for- 
ward, buried  his  face  in  his  hands  for  a  moment,  then  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet,  and  walked  across  the  grass  as  Clifton  came 
out  of  the  house  with  Ronnie.    The  two  shook  hands. 

"Sorry,  Jim,  I  happened  to  be  late  this  afternoon,  but 
something  turned  up  at  the  office  and  I  missed  my  usual  train. 
I  sent  the  wife  a  wire." 

"Yes,  Nell  told  me." 

"Hope  this  youngster  has  not  been  a  nuisance." 

"Not  a  bit." 

"I  haven 't*— truthful — Daddy.  I  was  quite  quiet  for  a 
long  time,  then  Uncle  Jim  did  something  wonderful." 

They  strolled  into  the  house,  the  boy  recounting  in  eager 
tones  the  loss  of  the  paper  ship. 

"You've  got  a  jolly  nice  brother,  Nell,"  said  Clifton  to 
his  wife  after  Tranton  had  left.  'I  am  glad  he  came  down 
to-day,  I  wanted  to  ask  his  advice  on  one  or  two  tricky  points 
in  that  recent  business  I  told  you  about.  He  has  cleared  my 
difficulties  away  wonderfully.  What  I  like  about  Jim  is  that 
he  takes  as  much  trouble  in  unravelling  the  tangles  of  others 
as  he  would  over  his  own." 

Trenton  caught  the  last  bus  going  Citywards.  That  ride 
through  London  that  sultry  August  night  lives  still  in  his 
memory. 

He  reached  his  room,  came  to  the  window,  threw  it  up  and  sat 
down.  The  tinkling  water  of  the  fountain  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  his  heart  leapt  with  thanksgiving  as  he  thought 
how  much  had  happened  since  he  had  last  heard  it, 
only  a  few  short  hours  before.  He  sat  till  long 
after  midnight,  wrapped  in  quiet  thought.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  wandered  in  a  lovely  country,  familiar  with  every 
high  road  and  leafy  lane — a  country  he  had  only  previously 
studied  as  a  map  hung  upon  a  wall.  And  the  g\ory  of  it  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  his — his  native  land — which  his  Divine 
Lord  and  Friend  had  died  to  win  for  him.     In  it  he  knew  he 
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would  find  celestial  companions,  and  even  as  he  wondered,  he 
saw  them  coming  towards  him  with  hands  outstretched  in  wel- 
come, and  mingling  with  the  music  of  the  fountain,  he  heard 
their  glad  greetings : 

"You  are  come  into  the  City  of  the  living  God,  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to 
the  Church  of  the  first-born,  and  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  New  Covenant,  and  to  the  Blood  of  Sprinkling." 

Next  morning  Tranton  went  to  Mass  at  St.  Etheldreda's — 
that  island  of  peace  in  the  swirl  of  London  traffic.  He  could 
not  follow  entirely,  but  the  Central  Act  was  all  that  mattered 
to  him  that  morning,  and  the  mighty  mystery  and  wonder  of 
such  love  and  condescension  bowed  his  very  soul  in  adoration. 

He  spent  the  day  quietly  in  his  room  waiting  for  his  friend. 
In  the  evening  Fleet  came.  He  shook  hands  in  silence,  and 
taking  a  cigarette  from  the  case  Tranton  offered,  lit  it  and  sat 
down.  They  were  a  silent  pair  very  often,  but  there  was  a 
restraint  upon  each  of  them,  for  Fleet  also  had  a  story  of  the 
hours  since  they  parted  from  each  other.  At  last  Tranton 
spoke. 

"How  far  did  you  go  on  Saturday?" 

"Where?"  said  Fleet. 

"Why,  on  the  river;  you  were  going,  you  said." 

"Oh,  I  changed  my  mind." 

"Whatever  for?    What  turned  up?" 

A  shadow  of  embarrassment  and  hesitation  passed  across 
Fleet's  face  before  he  answered  slowly: 

"After  what  you  said  on  Saturday,  there  was  only  one 
place  I  wanted.  After  leaving  you  I  spent  the  next  two  hours 
in  St.  Etheldreda's;"  and  getting  up  he  walked  across  to  the 
window,  and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out. 

"By  jove!"  said  Tranton  softly  under  his  breath. 

There  was  a  tense  silence  for  a  moment,  then:  "Thank 
you,  Tony,"#he  said. 

The  tone  in  which  it  was  said  made  Fleet  turn  round  sud- 
denly, to  find  his  friend  had  risen  and  was  standing  with  his 
face  telling  his  story. 
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"Something  has  happened!"  said  Fleet,  with  intensity  in 
his  voice;  "tell  me,  Jim." 

"Yes,  something  has  happened,  Tony — the  answer  to  your 
prayers."  And  sitting  down  on  either  side  of  the  window  in 
the  gathering  darkness  the  story  was  told — tersely  and  with 
all  the  restraint  with  which  an  Englishman  speaks  of  his  inner 
experiences.  But  Tony  understood,  and  his  praise  was  as  fer- 
vent as  had  been  his  prayers. 

A  few  weeks  after,  Tranton  was  received  into  the  Church, 
and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  side  by  side  with  his  friend,  he  had 
the  awed,  mysterious  joy  of  receiving  his  Lord  in  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

•      «      *      * 

Konnie  wondered  how  it  was  his  missing  lens  was  so  bright 
and  new  when  Uncle  Jim  turned  it  out  of  his  pocket  some 
weeks  later. 

Tears  after  he  understod,  for  Tranton  told  him  the  story 
of  an  older  one  which  stood  always  on  his  writing  table. 

L.  M.  N.  in  the  Oratory  Magazine. 
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THE   HERMIT. 

High  on  the  hoary  mountain-top  he  dwelt 

Alone  with  God,  Whose  handiwork  above 

The  wonders  of  the  firmament  approve 

In  an  eternal  silence.    There  he  spelt 

The  name  of  the  Omnipotent  and  knelt 

In  lowly  reverence  of  adoring  love. 

Beneath  him,  all  the  elements  that  move 

In  Nature's  prayerful  harmonies  he  felt, 

And  knew  their  mystic  meaning.    Thus  the  tone 

Of  lifted  billows,  and  the  storm  that  sways 

The  forest-seas  in  chorus,  spake, alone 

Divinity,  scarce  hidden  from  his  gaze ; 

And  with  their  mighty  voices  blent  his  own 

In  one  majestic  utterance  of  praise. 

—FATHER  TABB. 


Rev.     J.    B.      Doixaed. 
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"UNLESS   YE   BECOME." 

Why  so  unquiet  with  the  passing  years? 

Why  question  Earth  and  Heaven  so  anxiously  t 

Are  we  thus  troubled  since  we  cannot  see 
The  certain  goal  that  every  spirit  nears? 
Shadowed  and  haunted  by  a  thousand  fears 

Like  unto  Pagans  ' '  without  hope ' '  are  we  ; 

Yet  who  hath  taught  us  from  the  wrath  to  flee  ? 
Who  hath  forbidden  the  heart's  ease  of  tears? 

O,  let  us  calm  this  fever  of  the  brain 

The  dark  foreboding  and  the  dull  despair ; 

Like  little  children  go  to  Christ  again 
And  weep  our  sins  upon  His  bosom ;  there 

Forgetful  we  shall  be  of  grief  and  pain 

In  the  sweet  knowledge  of  a  Father's  care! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD; 
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Chesterton's   Great    Ballad 

REAT  POWER  and  dominion  in  this  world  seem  to  be 
given  to  different  races  and  nations  in  turn,  but  there 
is  no  record  in  history  where  it  is  stated  that  any  one 
race  was  given  two  periods  of  predominance  over  all  or  over 
the  great  majority  of  other  peoples.  In  G.  K.  Chesterton's  fam- 
ous "Ballad  of  the  White  Horse,"  he  always  alludes  to  the 
Celts  as  a  once  powerful  and  predominant  race  that  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate. 

In  this  he  is  historically  correct.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  tells 
us  that  the  Celts  originally  sprang  from  a  small  district  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  and  ' '  issuing  thence  established  for  over  two 
centuries,  a  vast  empire  held  together  by  the  ties  of  political 
unity  and  a  common  language  over  all  the  northwest  and  cen- 
tral Europe. ' ' 

Place-names  of  Celtic  origin  are  to  be  found  to-day  all  over 
Europe.  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  the  Bal- 
kan States,  Portugal  and  South  Russia — all  have  names  of 
places  Celtic  in  their  origin,  showing  the  widespread  nature  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  hegemony. 

About  the  year  400  B.C.,  the  Celts  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  they  invaded  Italy, 
and,  a  few  years  later,  stormed  the  city  of  Rome.  They  fought 
the  Carthaginians  and  wrested  Spain  from  them.  They  con- 
quered the  Etruscans  and  Illyrians.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  was  about  to  go  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  he  first  as- 
sured himself  of  the  friendship  of  the  Celts,  and  made  terms  of 
alliance  with  them.  With  true  Celtic  hyperbole  their  ambassa- 
dors declared  to  the  Macedonian  prince :  ' '  If  we  fulfil  not  our 
engagement  may  the  sky  falling  upon  us  crush  us,  may  the 
earth  opening  swallow  us  up,  may  the  sea  overflowing  drown 
us!"  The  great  Celtic  Empire,  from  many  obscure  causes,  had 
begun  to  crumble  and  disintegrate  long  before  Julius  Caesar 
gave  the  last  stunning  blows  to  the  Celtic  chiefs  Orgetorix  and 
Vercingetorix.     Finally   scattered  bands   of  the  broken  and 
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humbled  race  were  driven  across  the  channel  to  Britain,  Ireland 
and  adjacent  islands.  It  is  with  some  of  these  broken  rem- 
nants that  Chesterton  deals  in  his  "Ballad,"  and  he  touches 
them  with  his  usual  deftness  and  clarity  of  vision.  The  "Bal- 
lad of  the  "White  Horse,"  relates  how  the  Mother  of  God  ap- 
peared in  vision  to  King  Alfred  the  Great,  of  England,  and 
told  him  to  muster  his  allies  against  the  heathen  Danes  or 
Vikings,  who  were  then  devastating  the  land.  One  of  the  last 
to  whom  he  applied  in  person  for  aid  was  Prince  Colan  of  the 
Sacred  Tree,  or  "Colan  of  Caerleon,"  an  Irish  or  Celtic  chief 
who  had  his  home  somewhere  along  the  south  coast  of  Wales. 
It  was  a  long  journey  for  Alfred,  for  we  are  told : 

"The  man  dwelt  in  a  lost  land 
Of  boulders  and  broken  men 
In  a  great  gray  cave  far  off  to  south 
Where  a  thick  green  forest  stopped  the  mouth, 
Giving  darkness  to  his  den. 

Chesterton  goes  on  to  describe  this  chieftan  of  a  fallen 
race,  emphasizing  the  romance  and  mystery  that  clung  to  him 
and  to  his  ancient  people.  Felicitous  in  the  extreme  is  the  pic- 
ture he  gives : 

For  the  man  was  come  as  a  shadow 
From  the  shadow  of  Druid  trees, 
Where  Usk  with  mighty  murmurings, 
Past  Caerleon  of  the  fallen  Kings, 
Goes  out  to  ghostly  seas. 

Last  of  a  race  in  ruin 

He  spoke  the  speech  of  the  Gaels; 
His  kin  were  in  holy  Ireland, 

Or  up  in  the  crags  of  Wales. 

But  his  soul  stood  with  his  mother's  folk, 
Who  were  of  the  rain-wrapped  isle, 

Where  Patrick  and  Brandan  westerly 

Looked  out  at  last  on  a  landless  sea 
And  the  sun's  last  smile. 

Many  interesting  books  might  be  written  about  the  won- 
derful triumph  of  Celtic  art  in  illuminative  tracery  and  hand- 
writing, at  which  the  ancient  Irish  have  never  had  any  rivals. 
In  the  next  stanza  he  alludes  to  the  weird  figures,  such  as  the 
saakes  and  griffons  and  "Chimaeras  dire,"  with  which  they 
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loved  to  adorn  everything.    The  Book  of  Kells  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  example  of  this  work  which  has  come  down  to  us : 

His  harp  was  carved  and  cunning 

As  the  Celtic  craftsman  makes, 
Graven  all  over  with  twisting  shapes 

Like  many  headless  snakes! 

The  Irish  fondness  for  a  fight  is  proverbial,  and  has  per- 
severed even  to  our  own  time.  It  was  only  the  other  day  a  war 
correspondent,  addressing  one  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  re- 
marked despondently:  "Michael,  my  boy,  this  is  a  real  bad  war 
we're  into  now."  "It  is  indeed,  sir,  a  bad  war  enough,"  was 
the  unexpected  reply,  "but  sure  it's  far  better  than  no  war  at 
all."  The  Irishman's  songs  in  times  of  peace  are  full  of  tears 
and  sorrow,  while  his  war  songs  breathe  forth  all  the  crash  and 
heady  joy  of  the  battle.  Chesterton  does  not  forget  this  pecu- 
liar trait: 

"His  harp  was  carved  and  cunning 
His  sword  was  prompt  and  sharp, 

And  he  was  gay  when  he  held  the  sword, 
Sad  when  he  held  the  harp! 

For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad, 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry, 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad!" 

Long  after  they  had  given  up  paganism  for  the  purer  cult 
of  Christ,  the  mystic  influences  of  Druidism  continued  to  leaven 
the  thoughts  of  the  Gael.  The  worship  of  nature  in  its  more 
spiritual  and  attractive  manifestations,  still  retained  some  in- 
fluence— an  influence  that  was  more  of  an  aid  than  a  hindrance 
to  the  understanding  of  Christian  spirituality.  The  high  gods 
"of  unbearable  beauty "^-Midhir,  and  Lugh,  and  Angus,  and 
Etain — still  roamed  as  of  old  their  shadoAyy  glens,  and  with  the 
enchanted  armies  of  the  Sidhe  still  continued  to  dwell  in  golden 
palaces,  under  the  inviolate  fairy  mounds!  The  spirit  of  the 
Gael  lived  and  breathed  as  one  with  the  spirit  of  nature,  and 
Chesterton  in  his  description  and  delineation  of  Prince  Col  an 
does  not  fail  to  emphasize  this : 
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He  kept  the  Roman  order, 

He  made  the  Roman  sign; 
But  his  eyes  grew  often  blind  and  bright 
And  the  sea  that  rose  in  the  rocks  at  night 

Rose  to'his  head  like  wine! 

He  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  of  God, 

He  knew  the  Roman  prayer, 
But  he  had  unreason  in  his  heart 

Because  of  the  gods  that  were. 

Even  they  that  walked  in  the  high  cliffs, 

High  as  the  clouds  were  then, 
Gods  of  unbearable  beauty 

That  broke  the  hearts  of  men! 

And  whether  in  seat  or  saddle 

Whether  with  frown  or  smile, 
Whether  at  feast  or  fight  was  he, 
He  heard  the  noise  of  a  nameless  sea 

On  an  undiscovered  isle! 

The  greeting  given  to  King  Alfred  by  Colan  of  the  Sacred 

Tree  was  none  too  cordial,  but  when  the  King  delivered  his 

message  in  the  words  of  the  Virgin,  the  effect  was  swift  as 

lightning.    The  Gael  was  Our  Lady's  servant  to  command  even 

unto  death : 

"I  bring  not  boast  or  railing," 

Spake  Alfred  not  in  ire, " 
"I  bring  of  Our  Lady  a  lesson  set, 
This — that  the  sky  grows  darker  yet, 
And  the  sea  rises  higher." 

Then  Colan  of  the  Sacred  Tree 

Tossed  his  black  mane  on  high, 
And  cried,  as  rigidly  he  rose, 
"And  if  the  sea  and  sky  be  foes, 

We  will  tame  the  sea  and  sky!" 

Before  the  battle,  Alfred's  allies,  Mark  the  Roman,  and 
Eldred  the  Saxon,  were  communing  in  self-pity,  and  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  their  fate,  when  Colan,  with  a  touch  of 
strange  introspective  reproved  them  and  reminded  them  that 
they  were  only  upstart  Britons  at  best,  and  that  his  own  people 
were  lords  of  Britain  long  before  their  Saxon  or  Roman  for- 
bears saw  its  shores : 

"And  all  were  moved  a  little, 

But  Colan  stood  apart, 
Having  first  pity,  and  after, 
Hearing,  like  rat  in  rafter 
That  little  worm  of  laughter 
That  eats  the  Irish  heart. 
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And  his  grey-green  eyes  were  cruel 

And  the  smile  of  his  mouth  waxed  hard, 

And  he  said,  "And  when  did  Britain 
Become  your  burial  yard? 

"Before  the  Roman  lit  the  land 

When  schools  and  monks  were  none, 
We  reared  such  stones  to  the  sun-god 

As  might  put  out  the  sun! 

"The  tall  trees  of  Britain 

We  worshipped  and  were  wise, 
But  you  shall  raid  the  whole  land  through, 
And  never  a  tree  shall  talk  to  you, 
Though  every  leaf  is  a  tongue  taught  true 
And  the  forest  is  full  of  eyes. 

"On  one  round  hill  to  the  seaward 

The  trees  grow  tall  and  grey, 
And  the  trees  talk  together 

When  all  men  are  away. 

"O'er  a  few  round  hills  forgotten 

The  tall  trees  grow  in  rings, 
And  the  trees  talk  together 

Of  many  pagan  things. 

"Yet  I  could  lie  and  listen 

With  a  cross  upon  my  clay, 
And  hear  unhurt  forever 

What  the  trees  of  Britain  say." 

So  deeply  has  Chesterton  fallen  in  love  with  his  mythical 

Irish  chieftain  that  he  gives  him  the  most  dramatic  exploit  in 

the  whole  great  Ballad,  the  "throwing  of  the  sword,"  where 

Harold,  the  young  Danish  earl,  with  his  arrow  drawn  to  slay 

the  Gael,  is  suddenly  smitten  to  his  death  by  Colan's  great 

weapon : 

Now  Colan  had  not  bow  nor  sling, 

On  a  lonely  sword  leaned  he, 
Like  Arthur  on  Excalibur 
In  the  battle  by  the  sea. 

To  his  great  gold  ear-ring  Harold 

Tugged  back  the  feathered  tail, 
And  swift  had  sprung  the  arrow 
But  swifter  sprang  the  Gael. 

Whirling  the  one  sword  round  his  head 

A  great  wheel  in  the  sun, 
He  sent  it  splendid  through  the  sky 
Flying  before  the  shaft  could  fly — 
It  smote  Earl  Harold  over  the  eye, 
And  blood  began  to  run! 
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Colan  stood  bare  and  weaponless 

Earl  Harold,  as  in  pain, 
Strove  for  a  smile,  put  hand  to  head, 
Stumbled,  and  suddenly  fell  dead 
And  the  small  white  daisies  all  waxed  red 

With  blood  out  of  his  brain! 

Then  Alfred,  Prince  of  England, 

And  all  the  Christian  earls 
Unhooked  their  swords,  and  held  them  up, 
Each  offered  to  Colan,  like  a  cup, 

Of  chrysolite  and  pearls! 

The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse  goes  on  to  tell  how  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Ethandune,  the  Danes  prevailed 
against  Alfred's  army,  and  the  three  chieftains,  Eldred  the 
Saxon,  Mark,  the  Roman,  and  Colan,  the  Gael,  went  down  to 
death  fighting  heroically.  Then  the  King  rallied  his  forces  to 
a  last  desperate  effort,  and  the  Mother  of  God  appeared  in  vis- 
ion above  the  ranks : 

"The  King  looked  up,  and  what  he  saw 

Was  a  great  light  like  death, 
For  Our  Lady  stood  on  the  standards  rent 
As  lovely  and  as  innocent 
As  when  between  white  walls  she  went 

And  the  lilies  of  Nazareth." 

The  broken  remnant  of  the  Irish,  with  their  king's  corpse 

upon   their   shoulders — a    ghastly   apparition — also    suddenly 

charged  the  triumphant  Danes,  who  were  routed  in  dismay.  The 

description  of  the  charging  Gaels,  with  the  weird  sounds  of 

their  battle  pipes,  is  a  masterpiece  of  sustained  and  exalted 

action : 

And  highest  sang  the  slaughter 

And  fastest  fell  the  slain, 
When  from  the  wood-road's  blackening  throat 
A  crowning  and  crashing  wonder  smote 
The  rear-guard  of  the  Dane- 

For  the  dregs  of  Colan's  company — 

Lost  down  the  other  road — 
Had  gathered  and  grown  and  heard  the  din, 
And  with  wild  yells  came  pouring  in, 
Savage  as  their  old  British  kin 

And  bright  with  blood  for  woad. 

And  bare  and  bloody  and  aloft 

They  bore  before  their  band, 
The  body  of  their  mighty  lord, 
Colan  of  Caerleon  and  its  horde, 
That  bore  King  Alfred's  battle-sword 
Broken  in  his  left  hand. 
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And  a  strange  music  went  with  him, 

Loud,  and  yet  strangely  far; 
The  wild  pipes  of  the  western  land 
Too  keen  for  the  ear  to  understand 
Sang  high  and  deathly  on  each  hand 

When  the  dead  man  went  to  war! 

Blocked  between  ghost  and  buccaneer 
Brave  men  have  dropped  and  died; 

And  the  wild  sea-Lords  well  might  quail 

As  the  ghastly  war-pipes  of  the  Gael 

Called  to  the  horns  of  White  Horse  Vale 
And  all  the  horns  replied! 

So  did  the  great  King  Alfred  break  and  batter  the  "wilcj. 
sea-lords"  at  Ethandune,  and  the  turbulent  Gaelic  clans,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Chesterton,  were  also  in  at  the  death.  In  the 
days  of  Alfred,  when  they  aided  England  in  her  wars,  the  Gaels 
or  Celts  were  only  a  broken  and  scattered  remnant  of  a  great 
race;  to-day,  when  they  are  fighting  for  another  English  king 
they  are  not  much  better  off  in  a  worldly  sense,  still  they  give 
their  life  and  blood  with  all  the  old  spirit  and  generosity.  A 
better  day  must  soon  dawn  for  the  "sea-divided  Gael."  Though 
God  does  not  seem  to  give  any  nation  supreme  predominance 
more  than  once,  he  gives  freedom  and  independence  and  hap- 
piness to  many  nations  at  different  times.  Thus  Spain,  once 
predominant,  is  still  free  and  independent,  and  perhaps  hap- 
pier than  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  Ireland  does  not  ask  for 
any  greater  privileges  than  this,  that  she  be  free  to  work  out 
her  own  destiny  under  law-makers  and  rulers  of  her  own  raee, 
and  when  the  great  war  is  over,  England  will  probably  be  only 
too  glad  to  confer  these  privileges  on  her  long-suffering  sister 
isle. 

THE  REV.  J.  B.  DOLLARD. 


The  Madonna  of  the  Lilies. 
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THE   ROSARY. 

Not  on  the  lute,  nor  harp  of  many  strings 

Shall  all  men  praise  the  Master  of  all  song. 

Our  life  is  brief,  one  saith,  and  art  is  long ; 
And  skilled  must  be  the  laureates  of  kings. 
Silent,  0  lips  that  utter  foolish  things ! 

Rest,  awkward  fingers  striking  all  notes  wrong ! 

How  from  your  toil  shall  issue,  white  and  strong, 
Music  like  that  God's  chosen  poet  sings? 

There  is  one  harp  that  any  hand  can  play, 

And  from  its  strings  what  harmonies  arise! 

There  is  one  song  that  any  mouth  can  say, — 
A  song  that  lingers  when  all  singing  dies. 

"When  on  their  beads  our  Mother's  children  pray 
Immortal  music  charms  the  grateful  skies. 

JOYCE  KILMER  in  the  "Ave  Maria," 
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John    Bannister   Tabb 

The  Priest-Poet. 

From  the  old  historic  Convent  of  Georgetown,  in  the  beau- 
tiful Southland,  comes  a  lovely  book,  "John  Bannister  Tabb," 
from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  Visitandine,  who  conceals  her  identity 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  M.  S.  Pine.  This  little  garden  of 
Father  Tabb's  Poesy  is  dedicated  to  our  own  dear  Patron, 
"Saint  Joseph  the  Spouse  of  Mary,  Beloved  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,"  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  are  intended  to  create  a 
Memorial  Father  Tabb  Scholarship  for  students  at  St.  Charle  s 
College  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  the  institution  so  dear  to  his 
heart,  so  embalmed  with  his  presence  for  thirty-five  years  as 
professor,  priest  and  poet. 

This  beautiful  volume,  press  circulars  tell  us,  the  first  to  be 
issued  commemorative  of  the  famous  priest-poet,  "albeit  six 
times  the  spring  flowers  have  bloomed  and  faded  on  his  grave 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  should  have  a  wide  appeal  to  all  lovers 
of  poetry  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

As  the  Boy-Soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  as  priest  in  his 
noble  life-mission  in  St.  Charles'  College,  as  the  great-hearted 
and  loyal  friend  as  the  poet  of  nature,  of  humanity,  as  the 
poet  of  the  Church,  the  poet  of  God,  Father  Tabb  passes  before 
us  all  too  swiftly  for  the  love  and  admiration  he  compels. 

Citations  from  the  author's  pages  here  and  there  may  be 
of  interest: 

"If  beauty  be  the  flower  of  God's  creation  and  poesy  its 
perfume,  I  think  of  all  our  modern  poets  none  has  entered 
more  deeply  into  league  with  that  divine  beauty — none  has 
stolen  from  its  heart  sweeter  perfume  to  scatter  in  little  phials 
of  verse  all  over  the  world  than  John  Bannister  Tabb — Father 
Tabb,  to  use  the  name  dearer  to  our  hearts,  which  designates 
the  Catholic  priest  and  poet  of  whom  we  are  so  justly  proud. 
Father  Tabb's  sacred  poems  are  gems  of  the  sanctuary.  They 
are  peculiarly  the  treasures  of  the  Church;  they  are  stately 
with  her  majestic  dogmas ;  tender  and  pathetic  with  her  mys- 
teries of  love  and  joy  and  sorrow,  glowing  with  her  beautiful 
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ritual  and  the  splendour  of  her  Feasts.  There  is  scarcely  a 
poem  which  has  not  for  us  this  embassy  of  sweetness,  of  uplift, 
of  comfort;  even  the  playful  fancies  in  lighter  vein  bring  a 
smile  to  the  lips,  but  a  sweeter  smile  to  the  heart." 

He  had  the  poet's  passionate  love  of  nature,  but  subli- 
mated; his  sense  of  beauty  was  a  part  of  his  religion.  In  his 
sanctuary  of  the  woods  as  he  swung  anew  the  worship  cloud  of 
incense  in  the  golden  censer  of  exquisite  verse  to  the  ever 
present  Creator. 

Now  in  soft  trochaics  and  glowing  rhetoric  he  is  chatting 
familiarly  with  "The  Yellow  Crocus." 

Were  you,  little  Monarch,  crowned 

Under  ground? 
Or  did  the  Daylight  make  you  king 

Of  the  Spring? 
Ere  your  blossom-retinue 

Come  to  you, 
I,  before  your  Majesty, 
Bow  the  knee. 

Attractive  chapters  are  "Flower  Poems,"  "Bird  Lyrics," 
"Babyhood  and  Youth  in  Poesy,"  "Christmas  Poems,"  and 
"Poems  on  His  Blindness." 

From  the  chapter  ' '  Universal  Brotherhood, ' '  we  quote : 

"TO  THE  CHRIST." 

Thou  hast  on  earth  a  Trinity, — 
Thyself,  my  fellow-man  and  me; 
When  one  with  him,  then  one  with  Thee; 
Nor,  save  together,  Thine  are  we. 

"Father  Tabb  possessed  the  gift  of  humour  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  His  jokes,  repartees,  and  comic  bits  of  verse, 
seemed  to  come  from  an  inexhaustible  source.  His  democratic 
principles  are  illustrated  in  the  Cinderella  rhymes  styled  "High 
and  Low." 

A  boot  and  a  shoe  and  a  slipper 

Lived  once  in  the  Cobbler's  Row; 

But  the  boot  and  the  shoe 

Would  have  nothing  to  do 

With  the  slipper,  because  she  was  low. 

But  the  King  and  the  Queen  and  their  daughter 
On  the  Cobbler  chanced  to  call; 

And  as  neither  the  boot 

Nor  the  shoe  would  suit, 
The  slipper  went  off  to  the  ball. 
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"And  who  shall  say  that  our  poet-priest  has  not  won  un- 
fading glory  by  touching,  though  reluctantly,  the  sonnet-lyre 
with  its  fourteen  strings?  "Solitude"  spheres  as  much  grief 
for  the  loved  and  lost  in  its  octave  and  sestette  of  faultless 
rhythm,  delicate  phrasing  and  imagery,  and  striking  climax, 
as  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."  Of  "Later  Poems"  (pub- 
lished posthumously,  1910),  a  writer  says:  "Its  hundred  or 
more  poems  seemed  to  those  who  lo"\$ed  him,  and  treasured  his 
least  words,  a  little  shower  of  pearls  dropped  on  his  way  to 
Heaven." 

Father  Tabb  was  born  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  March  22,  1845,  and  served  as  a  boy- 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  until  June  4,  1864,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
court-martialled,  and  sent  to  the  Bull  Pen  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, where  he  remained  eight  months.  After  his  release  he 
taught  in  an  Episcopal  school  in  Baltimore  where,  through  as- 
sociation with  the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  an  Episcopal  minister, 
and  later  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  led  to  em- 
brace our  Holy  Faith  in  1874.  He  entered  St.  Charles  College, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  to  study  for  the  priesthood  and  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  said  his  first  Mass  at  midnight  on  Christmas, 
1884.  His  lamented  death  took  place  in  November,  1909,  after 
about  a  year  of  total  blindness.  The  holy  resignation  with 
which  he  accepted  his  great  affliction  may  be  learned  from  his 
own  exquisite  stanza : 

If  some  life  be  brighter  for  the  shade 
That  darkens  mine, 


and  again, 


To  both,  O  Lord  more  manifest  be  made 
The  Light  Divine. 

If  my  grief  his  guerdon  be, 

My  dark  his  light, 
I  count  each  loss  felicity, 

And  bless  the  night. 


We  congratulate  M.  S.  Pine  on  the  excellence  of  her  work. 
To  write  the  biography  of  a  poet  is  to  contribute  to  the  world's 
literature;  but  to  write  the  biography  of  a  poet-saint  is  to 
bring  men  near  to  God.  S   M   F 
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The  number  of  our  Exchanges  is  increasing;  since  our 
last  issue  we  have  received  many  new  ones,  all  of  which  we 
have  read  with  pleasure.  As  this  is  Shakespeare's  Tercenten- 
ary, the  majority  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  some 
phase  or  other  of  the  study  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  the 
articles  have,  in  nearly  every  case,  displayed  careful  thought 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Much  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Catholic  literature  of  the  future,  when  so 
much  that  is  commendable  is  being  done  in  the  Catholic  col- 
lege of  to-day. 


It  was  with  deep  interest  that  we  read  in  the  Jubilee  Num- 
ber of  St.  Vincent's  College  Journal  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  Helbron,  a  Capuchin  Father,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Catholicity  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  His  life  and 
deeds  were  unknown  to  many  of  us,  here  in  Canada,  but  we 
can  understand  the  degree  of  holy  heroism  which  inspired  him 
and  others  in  the  United  States,  who,  like  the  saintly  fathers 
in  our  own  land,  while  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
a  widely-scattered  flock,  paved  the  way  for  civilization,  in- 
dustry, and  progress.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  this  holy  man 
worked  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  and,  though  worn  out 
by  disease,  he  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States, 
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and  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  Catholics  in  many  places  a  suit- 
able temple  in  which  to  worship  their  God. 

A  very  instructive  article  in  this  number  is  "The  Journal 
and  the  Student,"  which  treats  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  college  journal  can  be  made  to  have  an  educative  value 

for  the  student. 

*  *     #     # 

The  Notre  Dame  Quarterly,  a  magazine  published  by  the 
alumnae  of  Notre  Dame  College,  San  Jose,  California,  has 
reached  us  for  the  first  time,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  see  it 
on  many  future  occasions,  for  it  is  a  journal  which,  in  every 
way,  does  credit  to  its  publishers.  This  being  the  centenary 
of  Blessed  Julie  Billiart,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  there  is  given  an  interesting  sketch  of  her  life  which 
shows  the  noble  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  animated  this  holy 
woman  in  her  chosen  vocation  in  the  interests  of  Christ  and 
Christ's  poor. 

The  little  poem,  "If  We  Only  Understood,"  conveys  the 
lesson  of  charity  in  our  intercourse  with  one  another. 

•  •     •     • 

We  do  not  know  of  any  of  our  Exchanges  which  better 
repays  reading  than  Helianthos,  from  Mount  Carmel  Academy, 
Kansas.  There  is  nothing  studied  nor  unnatural  in  anything 
we  find  within  its  dainty  cover.  Among  several  little  poems, 
all  of  which  possess  real  merit,  we  like  best  "The  Saddest  Ro- 
mance." The  familiar,  pious  thought  is  clothed  in  language 
pretty  and  fanciful.  "Indian  Folk-lore,"  is  a  sketch  which 
shows  how  very  wide  is  the  study  of  Indian  legend,  and  how 
very  interesting  it  may  be  made. 

The  editorial,  "Best  Sellers,"  contains  very  practical  and 
very  wise  advice  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  read  every  book 
that  may  happen  to  come  their  way.  This  advice  is  summed 
up  in  the  closing  paragraph,  which  we  here  quote  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers :  "It  is  not  always  safe  to  conclude  that 
because  an  author  has  written  one  good  book,  all  his  works 
are  wholesome.  In  these  days  when  evil  books  are  turned  out 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  is  a  safe  practice  for  the  careful 
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reader  to  await  the  verdict,  on  late  'best  sellers,'  of  some 
standard  Catholic  newspaper  or  periodical." 


The  Gonzaga  has  all  the  features  of  a  good  magazine.  In 
the  May  number  are  two  pleasing  stories,  and  several  pieces 
of  excellent  verse.  Among  the  articles  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture we  find  most  interesting  the  sketch  of  the  great  Jesuit 
pulpit-orator,  Louis  Bourdaloue,  the  man  whose  gift  of  elo- 
quence was  inferior  only  to  his  power  of  reason,  and  in  whom 
that  gift's  most  persuasive  quality  was  its  eminent  reason- 
ableness. 

An  editorial  on  "The  Duty  of  Scholars,"  deals  with  a 
matter  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  the  need  for 
educated  men  to  come  forward  and  do  their  part  to  better 
the  conditions  and  to  improve  the  views  of  life  of  their  less- 
favoured  brothers;  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  are  be- 
ing built  between  man  and  man,  and  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  doings  of  the  masses — to  help  wherever  their  education 

can  help. 

#     #     #     # 

Many  excellent  points  entitle  the  Canisius  Monthly  to  a 
place  in  the  front  ranks  of  school  publications.  Everything 
in  the  number  before  us  indicates  that  the  students  of  the 
Buffalo  college  have  a  high  standard  in  literary  work. 

The  "Queen  of  May"  could  be  written  only  by  one  who 
is  animated  with  feelings  of  true  filial  piety  towards  Our 
Blessed  Lady.  This  essay  shows  the  debt  which  civilization 
owes  to  the  Catholic  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  for  the 
honour  given  to  woman  wherever  Christianity  has  found  its 
way,  for  "When  we  see  men  in  distress,  caught  in  the  trap  of 
the  sea,  their  ship  sinking  beneath  their  feet  into  the  encom- 
passing waves,  when  we  catch  those  words  heard  above  the 
stricken  and  murmuring  multitude,  heard  above  the  crash  of 
war,  sounding  loud  above  the  din  of  the  world,  addressed 
calmly  and  in  a  tone  of  sober  command,  yet  seeming  like  a 
shout  of  exultation  and  triumph  of  man  conquering  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  brute,  'Women  and  children  first,'  then  our 
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mind's  eye  will  revert  to  another  scene,  where  another  man 
is  dying,  and  you  may  hear  His  words  loud  above  the  thunder 
of  a  quaking  world  and  still  resounding  down  the  ages,  'Son, 
behold  thy  mother.'  The  two  scenes  are  closely  and  causally 
connected."  The  "Catholic  Sense"  is  a  review  of  a  booklet 
containing  several  ascetical  papers.    We  shall  be  glad  to  see 

Canisius  Monthly  again. 

#     #     *     * 

We  have  also  received  the  following:  "Anselmian," 
"Alvernia,"  "Abbey  Student,"  "Ave  Maria,"  "Ariston," 
"The  Catholic  Bulletin,"  "College  Spokesman,"  "Canadian 
Freeman,"  "Columbiad,"  "Duquesne  'Monthly,"  "St.  An- 
gela's Echo,"  "Aeademia,"  "St.  Charles'  Scholastic,"  "Col- 
legian." "St.  Mary's  Chimes,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel,"  "The 
Schoolman,"  "Martian,"  "The  Nazarene,"  "Magnificat," 
"The  Lamp,"  "Villa  Sancta  Scholastica, "  "Villa  World," 
"St.  John's  Record,"  "The  Laurel,"  "Redwood,"  "Cam- 
pion," "Loyola  University  Magazine,"  "Niagara  Index," 
"Fordham  Monthly,"  "Mountaineer,"  "Pacific  Star,"  "Me- 
morare,"  "Lorettine,"  "Mount  Loretto  Messenger,"  "Echoes 
from  the  Mount,"  "Veritas,"  "Nardin  Quarterly." 
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THE  MAY  PROCESSION. 

What  is  clearer,  what  is  dearer,  than  the  children's  voices 
singing, 
As  they  come  with  banners  waving,  as  they  come  with  gar- 
lands gay, 
Where  the  waking  buds  are  breaking  and  the  tender  grass  is 
springing, 
In  Our  Lady's  month  of  beauty,  in  Our  Lady's  month  of 
May! 
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IEMt0rial 


® 


..  HIS  IS  the  month  of  June,  beautiful  June,  that  speaks  to 
li  us  of  warm,  sunny  days,  "blossoming  trees  and  budding 
roses.  Ah!  budding  roses,  indeed,  and  not  only  those 
of  the  neighbour's  garden  over  the  way,  but  the  rich,  fair 
human  roses,  that  are  now  for  the  first  time  opening  their 
petals  to  the  great,  wide  world  that  lies  beyond  the  wall  en- 
closing the  garden  of  schoolgirl  life.  Yes,  June  is,  above  all, 
the  month  of  the  sweet  girl  graduate.  To-day,  to-morrow,  each 
day  of  this  beautiful  month  convents  and  colleges  will  be 
sending  forth  into  the  great  unknown  arena  of  life,  their 
finished  products  of  years  of  religious  training  and  of  educa- 
tion's refining  influence.  Alma  Mater  will  speak  of  her  gradu- 
ates, in  a  tone  of  pardonable  pride,  and  the  graduate  in  turn 
will  tell,  with  no  slight  suspicion  of  a  sob  in  her  voice,  what 
a  painful  thing  it  is  to  say  farewell.  Nor  is  the  sincerity  of 
either  to  be  doubted.  Our  Catholic  institutions  of  learning 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  superior  type  of  noble, 
intellectual,  pure-minded  young  women,  whose  education  has 
been  entrusted  to  them  by  wise  parents,  and  whom  they  are 
now  giving  back  to  those  parents,  adorned  with  all  the  fair 
accomplishments  of  Christian  young  womanhood.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  we  firmly  believe  that  there  are  very  few 
young  women,  who,  on  graduation  day,  do  not  leave  the  hal- 
lowed portals  of  their  dear  old  convent  home,  fully  determined 
to  aim  at  attaining  the  lofty  ideals  which  have  always  been 
placed  before  them ;  who  would  not  repudiate  with  indignation 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  would  ever  bring  reproach 
on  their  Alma  Mater,  or  would,  by  their  conduct,  tend  to  lessen 
the  esteem  which  the  world  is  forced,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  pay 
to  Catholic  women.  And  yet,  alas,  in  a  few  years,  nay,  in  a 
few  months,  perhaps,  from  the  time  of  graduation,  what  do 
we  find?  The  glamour  of  the  world  has  dazzled  their  eyes. 
Unaccustomed  to  such  glare,  its  false  charms  have  captivated 
their  impressionable  minds.     They  have  grown  giddy  in  the 
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maddening  whirl  of  the  gay  butterfly  society,  and  fast  upon 
the  loss  of  balance,  follows  forgetfulness  of  the  lessons  of  mod- 
eration, unselfishness,  humility,  yea,  even  self-respect,  learned 
by  heart  such  a  short  time  before.  Like  many  another,  they 
have  become  one  with  a  thoughtless  world,  the  most  devoted, 
perhaps,  of  its  numerous  devotees.  And  why?  Assuredly 
not  from  lack  of  warning;  nor  yet  because  they  willed  to  do 
the  evil  and  avoid  the  good,  but  rather  because  they  had  not 
learned  in  these  first  free  days  after  graduation  to  harmonize 
liberty  with  order.  But,  thank  God,  this  type  of  convent 
graduate  is  decidedly  in  the  minority,  and  for  the  one  who 
betrays  the  principles  of  truth  and  nobility,  there  are  count- 
less others,  who  "having  been  shown  the  way,  go  the  way," 
drawing  many  another  on  in  their  footsteps,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  would  now  address  ourselves. 

On  the  convent  graduate  there  rests  a  grave  responsibil- 
ity, the  weighty  duty  of  giving  good  example  and  edification 
to  all  with  whom  she  may  come  in  contact.  Strong  in  the  rich 
joyfulness  of  youth,  gay  with  the  gaiety  of  an  innocent  heart, 
she  goes  forth  into  the  world,  bearing  within  her  an  influence 
for  good,  which  she  can  and  must  exert  upon  the  lives  of 
others.  "We  are  told  that  "the  right  of  a  woman  is  to  do  her 
best  to  make  the  world  a  truer,  purer,  better  world,"  and 
who  is  there  can  use  this  right,  if  it  be  not  she,  who  is  herself 
true  and  pure  and  good  ?  Let  the  convent  graduate  show  by  her 
conduct  on  all  occasions  that  she  realizes  the  truth  that  "the 
desire  to  be  seen,  to  be  noticed,  to  be  talked  of  springs  from  a 
crude  and  barbarous  nature,"  and  "that  the  cultivated  mind 
loves  internal  beauty,"  not  outward  show.  She  should  be  the 
first  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  latest  fashions  in  dress, 
when  they  are,  as  is  but  too  evident  nowadays,  little  in  keeping 
with  maidenly  modesty;  hers  should  be  the  first  voice  to  de- 
nounce the  unbecoming  in  conduct  and  conversation ;  her  daily 
life  should  be  the  substantial  evidence  to  all,  that  virtue  is  not  a 
cloak  for  cowardice  but  the  result  of  countless  efforts  to  win 
the  victory  over  instinctive  passion.  And  above  all,  wherever 
or  whenever  there  is  good  to  be  done,  a  helping  hand  to  be 
extended,  a  kind  word  to  be  spoken,  let  the  convent  graduate 
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be  the  first  to  do,  the  first  to  help,  the  first  to  speak  and  the  last 
to  impede  or  to  criticize.  Let  her  go  forth  this  graduation  day, 
a  sweet  message  of  love  and  hope  and  cheer  to  a  world  that  is 
long  since  "sick  of  self-love"  and  self-engrossment;  a  beauti- 
ful lesson  of  what  a  Christian  young  woman  can  and  ought 
to  be. 

And  you,  0  sweet  young  graduate,  if  it  is  with  a  sad, 
aching  heart  that  you  are  now  bidding  adieu  to  happy  school- 
days, let  this  thought  be  your  consolation,  that  there  is  an- 
other school,  the  school  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  where  you  may 
still  remain  a  simple,  child-like  pupil,  and  where  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  are  such  as  only  a  Divine  Master  can  teach; 
Whose  Graduation  Exercises  shall  be  held  in  the  eternal 
years,  in  Heaven's  June  of  endless  days  and  never-fading 
roses;  but  they  alone  will  graduate  who,  during  life  have 
learned  to  harmonize  this  lesson  of  their  Sublime  Teacher :  "  So 
let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  works 
and  glorify  My  Father,  "Who  is  in  Heaven,"  with  that  other 
one,  "Learn  of  Me  that  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  Heart."  For 
where  meekness  and  humility  abide  there  reigns  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  the  spirit  of  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  and  best 
in  Catholic  womanhood. 
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COUNSELS. 

Doth  Life's  burden  press  too  sorely 

On  thy  weary,  fainting  soul? 
Art  thou  toiling  on  discouraged 

Towards  some  ever  distant  goal? 
Doth  some  secret  care  oppress  thee 

With  a  dull,  corroding  smart? 
Take  my  counsel:  seek  for  comfort 

Only  in  the  Sacred  Heart. 

There  thou 'It  find  the  strength  thou  needest, 

There  thy  fainting  soul  can  rest; 
There  the  gnawing  care  is  soothed, 

There  all  suffering  is  blest! 
He  hath  borne  our  many  burdens, 

He  hath  died  to  win  our  love; 
He  will  aid  our  fait 'ring  footsteps 

Till  we  reach  our  home  above. 

Therefore,  seek  not  human  comfort: 

Turn  for  aid  to  God  alone,* — 
Lean  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

"Which  remains  when  all  has  flown. 
Time  is  fleeting,  all  things  earthly 

Pass  like  shadows — meet  to  part,— 
Place  thy  treasures  in  sure  keeping, 

Safe  within  the  Sacred  Heart. 


B.  S. 
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Pere  Jean 

^ifOR  the  third  time  that  evening,  good  Madame  Latour 
fj|  stood  hesitating  at  the  door  of  her  master's  room.  Not 
as  on  the  two  former  occasions,  did  she  now  content 
herself  with  a  disapproving  shake  of  her  head,  but,  urged  by 
the  sight  of  the  still  untasted  supper,  knocked  loudly.  There 
was  no  response. 

Humph,  that  letter,"  murmured  Madame  Latour,  and  then 
advanced  to  the  priest's  side.  He  started  and  for  a  moment 
his  eyes  wore  a  far-away  look,  then  they  rested  kindly  on  the 
portly  figare  of  his  housekeeper  beside  him. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Madame  Latour,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he 
folded  the  letter  before  him,  "do  you  want  anything?" 

"I  want  you  to  eat  your  supper,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she 
answered,  with  the  respectful  familiarity  to  which  her  twenty 
years'  service  fairly  entitled  her. 

"Ah,  true,  I  had  forgotten,"  he  answered — then  with  a 
glance  at  the  humble  repast,  "somehow  I  am  not  hungry  this 
evening. ' ' 

"Now,  this  will  not  do  at  all,"  his  housekeeper  expostu- 
lated. "You  have  had  a  tiring  day,  Pere  Jean,  and  to-morrow 
will  be  the  First  Friday,  and  everyone  says  you  are  looking 
ill — and  they  will  say  I  starve  you — and  I  do  my  best,  but  what 
can  I  do  ? "  Madame  Latour  paused  from  sheer  lack  of  breath, 
when  the  cure  said  soothingly: 

"My  child,  the  trouble  is  you  spoil  me.  No  one  can  say  you 
do  not,  and  that  is  all  you  will  have  to  answer  for.  There,  per- 
haps after  all  I  am  hungry,"  he  added,  drawing  his  chair  to 
the  table. 

Somewhat  appeased,  the  good  woman  withdrew,  but  she 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  doorway  to  remark,  somewhat  in- 
terrogatively, "Your  letter  contained  good  news  I  trust,  Pere 
Jean?" 

"Yes,  yes,  the  best  of  news,"  answered  the  cure  eagerly. 
"It  is  from  my  friend  the  missionary  in  China,  of  whom  you 
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have  heard  me  speak.  He  is  now  in  a  wild  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  natives  are  cruel  and  uncivilized,  and  hate  mis- 
sionaries bitterly.  At  any  moment  he  may  be  put  to  death.  By 
a  singular  good  fortune  he  met  a  party  of  English  travellers 
who  promised  to  forward  this  letter  from  Pekin,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  had  it. ' ' 

"Mon  Dieu,  and  you  say  that  is  good  news,"  ejaculated 
the  housekeeper. 

"Yes,  the  best  of  news,"  answered  the  priest,  and  there 
was  a  joyful  ring  in  his  voice,  "the  best  of  news,  for  then,  in- 
deed, the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  will  be  his." 

With  a  wondering  look  the  housekeeper  withdrew,  shut- 
ting the  door  softly. 

The  priest  poured  out  a  cup  of  the  coffee  upon  which 
Madame  Latour  justly  prided  herself,  but  he  could  not  taste 
it  nor  the  morsel  of  cold  toast  he  broke  off.  Pushing  back  his 
chair,  he  arose,  walked  over  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
at  the  country  scene  without.  How  fair  it  looked  in  the  sunset 
glow  with  the  first  touch  of  autumn  on  the  gold-tinged  leaves 
and  waving  Indian  maize.  Before  him  lay  the  little  village  of 
Sainte  Barbe  with  its  cluster  of  houses  along  the  one  winding 
street,  and  a  few  more  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  hillsides. 
It  was  a  simple  French-Canadian  parish  like  a  hundred  of 
others  scattered  over  the  Laurentians;  simpler,  perhaps,  and 
more  old-fashioned  than  most,  for  the  railway  came  only  to 
St.  Clovis,  twelve  miles  away,  and  the  nearest  town  was  thirty 
miles  distant. 

Saint  Barbe  was  a  poor  parish,  and  the  little  dwellings 
were,  for  the  most  part,  wooden  cabins,  whitewashed  or  gaily 
painted,  and  each  with  a  tiny  patch  of  garden.  But  here  and 
there  was  a  house  of  stone  and  mortar,  landmarks  of  the  old 
French  regime,  and  relics  of  the  days  when  it  had  been  a 
trading  post. 

Yet,  like  many  other  settlements  it  now  was  "off  the 
road, ' '  and  though  older,  it  was  in  reality  far  behind  St.  Clovis, 
which  could  boast  of  a  thriving  creamery  and  a  cheese  fac- 
tory. The  inhabitants  of  Sainte  Barbe  were  in  no  wise  enviou3 
of  their  more  progressive  neighbours,  but  were  content  to  eke 
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out  their  modest  existence  by  dint  of  hard  labour  on  a  not  too 
productive  soil.  Though  money  was  scarce,  food  was  always 
plentiful,  and  the  woods  yielded  ample  fuel  to  keep  the  fire 
blazing  merrily  even  in  the  poorest  cottage  during  the  long, 
cold  winter.  So  they  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  for  aught 
we  may  say,  knowing  a  rarer  and  true  happiness  that  is  always 
to  be  found  among  the  poor,  and  ah,  how  seldom  among  the 
rich. 

For  their  saintly  old  cure  they  had  the  deepest  veneration. 
He  was  their  guide  and  adviser,  and  their  mediator  in  all  their 
petty  disputes. 

The  notary  and  the  doctor  who  formed  with  him  the  vill- 
age aristocracy,  were  wont  to  complain  laughingly  that  their 
advice  or  prescription  was  referred  to  the  cure  before  it  was 
followed. 

Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  remembered  when,  half  a 
century  before,  he  had  come  to  Sainte  Barbe,  a  young  man, 
with  an  earnest,  youthful  face,  and  a  kindly  manner,  which  at 
once  endeared  him  to  them  all.  "Monsieur  le  Cure"  had 
seemed  too  grave  a  title,  so  his  people  had  got  into  the  way  of 
calling  him  "Pere  Jean,"  and  "Pere  Jean"  he  had  remained 
ever  since  through  the  years  that  had  silvered  his  hair,  and 
brought  a  stoop  to  his  tall  form. 

The  sunset  glow  had  faded  and  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
evening  air,  but  still  the  old  priest  stood  motionless  by  the  win- 
dow. The  letter  tightly  clasped  in  his  hand  had  awakened  a 
far-away  past,  and  memories,  long  forgotten,  now  rose  un- 
bidden. 

Once  again  they  were  college  boys,  Edward  and  he,  and 
his  eyes  grew  bright  or  dim  at  the  recollection  of  some  prank 
or  punishment  shared  together.  They  had  been  different  even 
then,  Edward,  quick  and  impetuous  and  with  a  persuasive  elo- 
quence, which  had  made  him  a  leader  among  the  other  boys — 
himself — quiet,  almost  timid,  now  following  now  restraining 
the  friend  he  loved  dearly.  Unlike  in  character,  they  were 
united  by  a  deep,  generous  affection  such  as  is  formd  in  early 
youth,  when  the  heart  is  fresh  and  loving,  and  which  often  re- 
«ftains  unchanged  amid  the  doubts  and  disillusionments  of  age. 
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The  dream  of  each  had  been  to  become  a  missionary,  and 
side  by  side  to  labour  for  Gods  glory  in  a  pagan  land. 

Then  had  followed,  after  a  few  peaceful  years  at  the  Sem- 
inary, that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  they  had  received 
ordination.  Soon  after  it  seemed  as  if  their  dearest  wish  was 
to  be  realized,  for  an  earnest  appeal  came  for  missionaries  to 
China,  and  they  had  eagerly  offered  themselves.  Then  had 
come  a  disappointment,  so  keen  and  so  bitter  that  even  now, 
after  fifty  years,  the  memory  of  it  came  back  with  intense 
vividness.  Edward  was  granted  the  coveted  permission,  while 
to  himself,  after  he  had  made  his  plea,  and  answered  a  few 
searching  questions,  the  bishop  had  said:  "My  son,  this  is  not 
the  life  intended  for  you;  God  has  chosen  you  for  a  different 
work,  none  the  less  His  because  it  is  different." 

A  day  later  the  friends  parted,  Edward,  whose  joy  was 
overshadowed  by  the  other's  pain,  went  to  China,  and  he,  Jean, 
to  Sainte  Barbe. 

There  had  followed  for  the  missionary  a  life  of  hardship 
and  labour.  The  very  qualities  which  had  distinguished  him  at 
college  stood  him  in  good  stead  now.  The  fame  of  teaching 
spread  afar,  and  he  untiringly  preached,  converted  and  bap- 
tized. 

Once  in  a  while  a  letter  would  come  to  his  friend  in  the 
little  French- Canadian  village  and  the  cure  would  read  it 
with  joy  and  with  pride.  If  there  was  still  a  longing  in  his 
heart  for  the  other  fields,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  for  he  had 
determined  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  little  flock  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 

How  peacefully  the  years  passed  for  him  he  reflected  now. 
There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  to  mark  one  decade  from  another. 

He  had  seen  the  children  grow  up  and  marry  and  have 
children  of  their  own.  He  had  stood  by  the  bedside  of  his 
"older  children"  when,  fearful  of  the  Unknown  lying  darkly 
at  hand,  yet  humbly  trustful  that  all  would  be  well,  they  would 
plead :  '  *  Pray  for  me  Pere  Jean ; ' '  and  he  stood  by  the  new- 
made  grave  in  the  little  hillside  cemetery  until  the  last  clod 
fell  on  the  rough-hewn  coffin,  and  he  knew  that  another  travel- 
er starting  on  his  homeward  journey  had  gone  not  unpre- 
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pared.  What  kindly  folks  he  dwelt  among,  so  considerate  for 
his  comfort,  so  careful  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  him  pain. 
There  was,  however,  an  exception.  He  could  now  see  a  tiny 
thread  of  smoke  rising  above  a  small  unpainted  cabin  which 
stood  away  from  the  other  houses.  A  solitary  man  lived  there, 
who  spoke  to  no  one,  and  was  unloved  by  all. 

Years  before,  when  a  lad,  he  had  gone  away  to  the  city, 
and  obtained  a  good  position  in  a  mill.  Quick  and  nimble,  his 
promotion  had  been  rapid,  until  one  day  there  had  been  an 
accident,  which  had  maimed  him  for  life,  and  he  had  come 
back  to  Sainte  Barbe  a  cripple. 

The  kindly  folks  who  had  known  him  from  infancy  had 
come  with  their  offerings  of  aid  and  sympathy  and  were  sorely 
hurt  and  puzzled  when  he  curtly  refused  both,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  deserted  cottage,  where  he  lived — no  one  knew 
how. 

Something  beside  the  cruel  accident  had  changed  the  light- 
hearted  lad  into  a  soured  man,  something  had  entered  his  heart 
like  steel  and  rankled  there.  The  older  folks  thought  of  him 
pityingly.  The  little  children  named  him  "le  Croche,"  and  ran 
to  their  mothers  when  his  crooked  form  came  in  sight,  for  was 
he  not  a  man  who  never  went  to  church,  and  who  avoided  their 
good  cure,  only  a  degree  removed  from  the  Evil  One  himself? 

"Le  Croche"  seemed  indifferent  to  people's  opinion  re- 
garding him,  and  became,  if  possible,  more  bitter  and  silent 
as  time  passed. 

The  priest  sighed  as  he  thought  of  his  "black  sheep"  and 
of  his  futile  efforts  to  win  him  back  again.  Then  his  eyes 
left  the  fast  darkening  scene,  and  sought  his  own  little  room, 
which  was  plainly  furnished,  but  warm  and  homelike.  A 
bright-hUed  vase  stood  on  tne  mantelpiece.  It  had  been  a  pres- 
ent from  Madame  Latour  when  her  ccisin  in  town  died  and 
left  her  a  legacy.  This  was  only  a  few  dollars,  but  she  felt 
quite  rich  for  a  time,  and  her  first  act  was  to  buy  a  gift  for 
her  master.  The  flowers  it  contained  were  from  little  Jean- 
ette,  who  lived  next  door,  and  who  regarded  it  as  her  special 
charge  that  the  cure  should  be  provided  with  the  best  blossoms 
of  her  garden.    The  somewhat  gaudy  picture  of  the  Holy  Fair.- 
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ily  had  been  the  doctor's  birthday  gift,  and  the  notary  had 
given  the  clock  on  a  similar  occasion.  There  were  other  trifles, 
■which,  though  of  no  value  in  themselves,  yet  helped  to  give 
the  little  room  an  appearance  of  comfort.  He  had  often 
thought  lovingly,  gratefully,  if  regretfully,  how  cosy  it  was, 
but  now  with  his  heart  full  of  love  for  the  friend  who  might 
even  then  be  shedding  his  blood  in  distant  China,  each  article 
seemed  to  reproach  him  for  a  self-indulgence,  of  which  he  was 
no  wise  guilty.  The  picture  of  that  other  life,  so  full  of  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  rose  before  him  and  seemed  in  pitiful  con- 
trast with  his  own. 

What  victory,  and  what  service  could  he  show  to  his  Mas- 
ter when  his  stewardship  should  be  yielded  up?  He,  too,  had 
had  a  long  life — and  yet,  was  he  not  empty-handed?  "And  I 
wished  to  become  a  missionary,"  he  told  himself,  sadly.  "I, 
who  have  done  so  little  as  a  parish  priest.  The  bishop  was 
indeed  wise  to  refuse  my  audacious  request  and  to  place  me 
among  a  good,  pious  people,  ready  to  overlook  my  shortcom- 
ings and  forgive  my  faults." 

This  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  moment  of  his  life,  and  as 
he  stood  there  at  the  open  window  he  trembled,  and  the  hand 
that  grasped  the  sill  was  cold  and  damp.  ' '  My  God,  my  God, ' ' 
burst  from  his  lips,  "I  meant  to  do  so  much  for  Thee,  and  I 
have  done  so  little." 

"Pere  Jean,"  it  was  a  small  childish  voice,  accompanied 
by  a  warm  little  hand,  which  was  laid  gently  on  his  own.  The 
appealing  accent  and  touch  brought  wonderful  soothing  to  the 
priest's  troubled  heart.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  last  mo- 
ment 's  anguish  in  the  cure 's  kind  smile,  and  as  he  looked  down 
at  the  small  bare-footed  urchin  who  stood  outside  the  window. 
"Well,  petit  Paul,  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  grand 'mere,"  the  boy  answered,  digging  his  bare 
toes  into  the  garden  gravel,  "her  rheumatism  is  very  bad  to- 
day." 

"And  has  not  the  doctor  been  to  see  her?" 

"Oh  yes,  Pere  Jean,  and  he  gave  her  some  medicine,  but 
she  says  she  will  not  suffer  so  much  if  you  will  come  to  see 
her." 
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A  moment  later  the  two  were  walking  hand  in  hand,  down 
the  village  street. 

It  was  the  hour  so  dear  to  the  "Habitat,"  when,  supper 
overr  families  congregate  on  the  doorsteps,  the  men  with  their 
pipes,  and  the  women  with  their  babies  in  their  arms,  and  the 
older  children  playing  near  by.  The  sound  of  merry  voices 
was  borne  on  the  sweet,  twilight  air — the  women's  as  they 
chatted  gaily,  the  children's  as  they  danced  about  and  called 
to  one  another  in  their  play. 

When  the  cure  passed  by  every  hat  was  lifted,  every 
woman  curtsied,  while  many  left  their  doorsteps  for  a  word  of 
greeting.  One,  an  old  woman,  came  up  to  say  that  she  had 
just  had  news  of  her  son  in  the  city,  who  was  getting  on  so  well 
that  he  would  surely  soon  be  rich.  A  little  further  on,  a  buxom 
matron  told  him  triumphantly  that  her  daughter  Rosalie  was 
soon  to  make  the  best  match  in  the  village,  and  Rosalie,  a 
bright-eyed  girl  of  seventeen,  followed  to  receive  with  shy 
gratitude  the  cure's  god  wishes. 

Here  and  there  a  man  stopped  for  a  word  of  advice,  or  a 
child  left  his  play  for  the  smile  and  caress  that  never  failed  it. 

The  loving  eyes  that  followed  him  caught  no  hint  of  the 
deep  sorrow  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  heart.  One  or  two 
thought  he  looked  old  and  tired,  and  hoped  it  was  the  evening 
shadows  that  made  him  seem  so.  The  doctor,  a  wiry  little  man, 
and  a  wise  little  man,  too,  glanced  keenly  at  the  tall  figure  as 
it  passed  and  then  remarked  to  his  friend,  the  notary,  that  it 
was  high  time  Pere  Jean  had  a  Vicar — Sainte  Barbe  was  too 
large  a  parish  for  one  man.  "He  has  worked  so  hard  all  his 
life,"  he  said,  "it  must  be  made  easier  for  him  now." 

"  Grand  'mere 's "  cottage  stood  at  the  end  of  the  long  row. 
It  was  a  neat  little  home,  and  the  room  where  "Grand 'mere" 
lay  was  clean  and  bright. 

It  had  indeed  been  a  long  day,  and  there  would  be  no  rest 
for  her  in  the  long  night  that  was  setting  in,  for  the  pain  in 
her  poor  old  body  was  unees,aing.  The  withered  face  resting 
on  the  spotless  pillow  was  drawn  and  worn  by  suffering,  but 
it  changed  wonderfully  when  the  cure  entered.  A  chair  was 
placed  at  her  bedside,  and  he  asked  her  very  gently  about  her 
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suffering,  and  listened  pityingly  to  her  murmured  answer  that 
it  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Her  face  was  very  patient, 
almost  happy,  when  he  left  half  an  hour  later,  for,  had  not 
"Pere  Jean"  told  her  that  all  the  pain  she  was  enduring  might 
be  winning  salvation  not  alone  for  herself  but  for  some  poor 
sinner,  and  that  when  she  arrived  in  heaven,  perhaps  very  soon, 
le  don  Dieu  would  thank  her  for  the  soul  she  had  won  back 
to  Him. 

"Come  and  serve  the  early  Mass  to-morrow,  petit  Paul," 
the  cure  said,  as  the  little  boy  escorted  him  to  the  door,  and 
the  child,  feeling  very  important,  promised  to  be  punctual. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  but  instead  of  turning  homeward, 
the  priest  continued  into  the  country.  The  instinct  of  loneli- 
ness, which  seeks  rather  than  shuns  solitude,  made  him  long 
to  be  alone. 

How  calm  and  restful  it  was  beyond  the  village,  with  the 
stars  overhead,  and  the  great  silence  of  the  hills  around.  But, 
with  the  peace  of  nature  surrounding  him,  his  own  heart  did 
not  grow  calmer.  There  was  still  that  deep  sorrow  that  he  had 
done  so  little  for  his  Master.  In  his  great  loneliness  and  regret 
his  thoughts  flew  with  intense  love  and  longing  to  his  boy- 
hood's friend.  If  only  he  could  see  him,  just  for  a  moment  feel 
the  warm  clasp  of  his  hand,  and  read  in  his  eyes  the  assurance 
that  he  understood  what  had  not  even  been  expressed. 

It  was  strange  that  there  came  to  him  so  soothing  a  mess- 
age, telling  him  that  his  life  had  not  been  the  useless  one  he 
thought  it,  but  an  infinitely  beautiful  one  in  its  humility  and 
unselfishness.  Quiet  and  peaceful  it  had  undoubtedly  been, 
and  full  of  devotion  to  duty,  which  had  dignified  and  ennobled 
it,  raising  it  far  above  the  place  of  the  commonplace  to  the 
level  of  the  heroic. 

The  nameless,  countless  acts  of  goodness,  of  which,  in  his 
humility,  he  was  unconscious,  had  not  been  unseen  by  the  re- 
cording angel,  and  the  influence  of  his  bright  example  would 
live  on  after  he  had  passed  away. 

But  the  silence  and  solitude  brought  him  no  such  cheerful 
tidings,  and  slowly  and  wearily  he  walked  on. 

But  now  he  must  turn  homeward,  he  told  himself.     He 
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would  rest  only  a  little  while  on  this  doorstep  before  retracing 
his  way.  He  had  been  there  but  a  moment  when  he  was  startled 
by  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Come  inside  and  rest — it  is  cold  and  dark  there." 

To  the  priest's  amazement  he  saw  that  it  was  the  hunch- 
back who  had  spoken,  and  who  now  threw  open  the  door  of 
his  tiny  cabin,  revealing  a  bright  fire  within. 

"Thank  you,  Pierre,  I  shall  come  in  and  warm  myself,  for 
I  am  a  little  cold,"  the  cure  answered  simply.  "And  tired," 
the  man  added  briefly.  "You  are  very  tired."  He  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  cheery  blaze,  but  ventured  no  further  remark 
when  the  priest  sank  into  it  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the 
warmth. 

The  cure  noticed  how  bare  and  comfortless  the  room  was, 
such  a  room  as  only  a  solitary  man  can  have. 

He  realized  suddenly  how  strange  it  was  that  he  should 
be  sitting  there  after  having  failed  repeatedly  in  his  efforts 
to  plead  with  this  man.  Had  he  indeed  softened?  No;  the 
dark,  half-averted  face  was  cold  and  grim  as  ever,  as  the  crip- 
ple moved  about  among  the  remains  of  his  scanty  meal,  seem- 
ing oblivious  of  his  visitor's  presence.  Then,  in  a  flash  the 
priest  understood  it  all.  The  man  had  suffered  some  cruel  blow 
besides  the  maiming  of  his  body,  but  he  was  desperately  proud, 
so  that  any  pity  was  to  him  inexpressibly  galling.  Neverthe- 
less, had  he  not  yielded  to  a  generous  impulse  in  offering  hos- 
pitality to  the  cure,  whom  he  had  avoided  for  years? 

If  he  could  not  let  a  tired  man  rest  upon  his  doorstep  with- 
out inviting  him  to  his  fireside,  then,  indeed,  there  was  good 
in  "le  Croehe"  still.  And  as  the  cure  sat  there,  watching  the 
half-averted  face  in  the  shadow,  he  was  conscious  of  a  deeper 
pity  than  he  had  yet  felt  for  this  strange,  lonely  creature.  The 
ache  in  his  own  breast  was  forgotten,  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  the  other  man  in  a  rush  of  fatherly  sympathy;  still  his  face 
was  only  quiet  and  friendly,  when  he  said  at  last: 

"You  are  too  generous  with  this  splendid  fire  of  yours, 
Pierre,  for  you  give  it  all  to  me,  surely  there  is  enough  of  it  for 
both  of  us.    Come,  draw  up  your  chair,  mon  ami." 

The  man  hesitated,  then  slowly,  and  with  obvious  reluct- 
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ance,  brought  a  stool  to  the  other  end  of  the  chimney,  where  he 
remained  with  his  face  still  averted.  There  was  silence.  The 
priest  was  inwardly  praying  for  light  and  guidance,  for  he  felt 
that  his  presence  there  was  due  to  no  mere  accident,  and  that 
he  might  yet  win  back  his  black  sheep. 

' '  Do  you  still  care  for  apples,  Pierre  ? "  he  asked  suddenly ; 
then,  as  the  hunchback  turned  a  surprised  and  distrustful  face 
towards  him  he  continued:  "Why,  don't  you  remember  when 
you  used  to  come  to  my  house  and  beg  for  an  apple  off  my  one 
tree  ?  The  frost  killed  that  tree  last  winter,  Pierre— and  I  have 
none  for  the  children  now. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  the  other  answered,  slowly.  "I  have 
never  tasted  apples  like  those." 

"That  is  indeed  a  compliment,"  said  the  cure,  brightly, 
' '  and  one  which  I  must  repeat  to  Madame  Latour,  for  she  loved 
that  tree  as  a  child,  and  was  quite  heartbroken  when  it  died." 

There  was  a  softer  look  on  the  man's  face  as  he  said,  al- 
most timidly,  "I  thrashed  a  boy  once  for  stealing  one  of  those 
apples ;  he  was  bigger  than  I  was,  but  I  made  him  throw  them 
back  over  your  gate."  Then  he  added  bitterly,  "I  could  not 
thrash  any  child  now." 

"Pierre,  my  poor,  dear  boy,  tell  me  all  about  it."  There 
Was  such  an  eager,  loving  appeal  in  the  cry — the  cry  of  a  father 
to  a  son,  and  in  the  outstretched  hands,  that  the  poor  fellow 
could  not  resist  it,  and  so  sitting  there,  while  the  firelight  threw 
its  ruddy  light  around  the  little  room,  he  told  his  sad  life  story. 
How  he  had  gone  away  to  the  city  full  of  life  and  hope,  eager 
to  make  his  way,  caring  little  how  hard  he  had  to  work.  Pro- 
motion had  followed — and  love.  They  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried within  a  week  when  the  accident  happened — he  had  been 
caught  up  by  the  machinery  and  terribly  mangled.  He  had 
been  weeks  in  the  hospital,  and  then  emerged — to  be  told  that 
the  girl  he  loved  had  become  engaged  to  another  man.  "How 
could  she  marry  a  hunchback?"  she  asked  him,  and  so,  em- 
bittered in  spirit,  and  shattered  in  body,  he  had  come  back  to 
spend  his  poor,  shackled  life  in  his  old  home. 

"Ah,  Pere  Jean,"  he  cried  bitterly,  "you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  hope,  which:  is  part  of  one's  very  life, 
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crushed ;  to  lose  in  a  moment  the  joy  and  independence  of  youth 
and  become,  instead,  a  miserable  castaway,  who  can  look  for- 
ward only  to  the  grave;  who  can  never  realize  anything  of 
what  he  had  hoped  for — to  look  back  upon  disappointment,  to 
feel  that  the  future  hoicks  only  disappointment.  God  is  not 
just,  I  tell  you,  or  He  could  not  let  such  things  be.  You,  whose 
life  has  been  so  useful  and  happy — you  cannot  know  how  bit- 
ter it  is  to  feel  one  is  useless,  wanted  by  no  one,  needed  by  no 
one,  a  failure,  you  cannot  understand." 

Was  it  because  he  understood  so  well  that  the  priest's 
face  was  so  tender  when  he  went  over  and  put  his  arm  around 
the  poor,  crooked  shoulders  with  almost  a  mother's  touch? 
Surely,  when  he  spoke  there  was  that  in  his  voice  which  showed 
he  understood  as  only  a  fellow-sufferer  can  understand.  His 
words  were  full  of  the  sympathy  that  does  not  hurt,  and  they 
brought  sweet  comfort  at  last,  for  the  man's  proud  face  was 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  all  the  years  of  bitter  loneliness  were 
washed  away  in  tears  of  sorrow  and  repentance. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  cure  left  the  little  cottage  and 
turned  homeward.  His  heart  was  full  of  a  great  joy  and  a 
deep  gratitude  that  his  wandering  sheep  had  come  home  at 
last.  He  did  not  realize  how  long  the  road  was  until  he  stood 
by  his  own  door,  and  saw  the  lamp  placed  at  the  window  by 
Madame  Latour's  thoughtful  hand. 

But  he  must  not  go  to  bed  just  yet.  He  passed  his  own 
house  and  entered  the  church,  beyond.  Under  the  red  light 
before  the  Tabernacle  he  fell  on  his  knees.  "My  God,  I  thank 
Thee,"  he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  then — it  was  the 
prayer  of  a  tired  child:  "Father,  I  have  done  so  little,  but  I 
have  done  my  best." 

It  was  "petit  Paul"  who,  coming  in  to  serve  the  early 
Mass,  and  coming  early  in  his  desire  to  be  punctual,  wondered 
to  see  the  cure  half  kneeling,  half  leaning  against  the  altar 
rail.  He  crept  up  softly  and  touched  the  priest's  arm.  "Pere 
Jean,"  he  whispered;  then  louder,  "Pere  Jean."  But  there 
was  no  response,  and  doubtful  and  afraid,  he  knew  not  why, 
the  child  turned  and  ran  away.    For  during  the  night  the  sum- 
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mons  had  come,  and  the  pale,  upturned  face  wore  a  strange, 
sweet  smile  which  told  of  peace  eternal. 

Sainte  Barbe  is  so  far  off  the  beaten  road  that  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  is  no  small  event.  Twice  a  week  a  man 
goes  to  St.  Clovis  (Sainte  Barbe  does  not  boast  of  a  post 
office  as  yet)  and  returns  with  the  long  brown  sack.  Then  all 
the  villagers  assemble  to  talk  over  the  contents  of  the  letter 
bag  and  discuss  the  news  of  the  papers. 


To-day  a  little  group  is  gathered  in  front  of  the  doctor's 
house,  and  he  has  been  reading  aloud  from  the  doorstep. 
Madame  Latour  is  there,  and  the  notary,  and  there,  too,  is  Le 
Croche — crooked  still — but  now  a  useful  and  respected  man. 
It  is  wonderful  what  the  hunchback  can  do  with  his  nimble 
fingers,  which  are  seldom  idle.  He  is  always  surrounded  by 
little  ones,  clamouring  for  the  tales  he  can  tell  so  well,  but  he 
never  seems  to  tire  of  them,  and  all  the  mothers  think  grate- 
fully of  the  hunchback. 

Still,  it  is  a  subject  of  speculation  in  Sainte  Barbe  "what 
could  have  changed  'le  Croche.'  " 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  now  three  days  old  paper, 
but  one  item  has  a  special  significance  for  the  good  folks.  It  is 
an  account  of  a  little  band  of  missionaries  in  China  who  were 
captured  by  some  natives.  The  first  victim,  an  old  priest,  who 
had  been  long  noted  for  his  great  zeal  and  eloquence,  was  put 
to  death  amid  great  tortures,  but  his  courage  did  not  flag,  and 
he  died  urging  his  persecutors  to  repent.  So  great  was  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words  and  bravery,  that  the  wretches  were  seized 
with  awe,  and  released  the  other  prisoners,  while  many  asked 
to  be  baptized  on  the  spot. 

There  is  silence  for  a  moment  after  the  doctor  has  finished, 
and  then  Madame  Latour  says,  with  a  little  sob,  "If  Pere  Jean 
only  knew,  he  would  be  so  proud  of  him. ' ' 

"Perhaps  he  does  know,"  the  doctor  answered,  gravely. 
"The  missionary  died  on  the  First  Friday,  our  cure  on  the  eve 
of  it.  Now,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  time,  they  died  on 
the  same  day — perhaps    at  the  same  hour,  who  knows,"    he 
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added — "the  two  friends  may  have  appeared  before  God  to- 
gether." 

"And  if  they  did,"  Madame  Latour  says  quaintly,  "surely 
le  bon  Dieu  did  not  let  Pere  Jean  stand  there  unnoticed  and 
bestow  all  the  glory  upon  the  missionary.  He  was  so  good  to 
us,  Pere  Jean,  so — ,"  but  her  tears  are  falling  in  earnest  now. 
The  Angelus  rings  out  clear  and  sweet,  and  from  every  heart 
goes  up  a  prayer  of  loving  gratitude  for  the  dear  priest  who 
had  lived  so  quietly  among  them,  and  who  had  so  quietly 
passed  away. 

AILEEN  HINGSTON. 
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ST.     ANTHONY. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  to  a  cottage  came  one  day, 

Humbly  asked  the  kindly  matron 
If  a  while  he  there  might  stay ; 

For  the  lowly  Friar  Minor 
His  companion  on  the  way, 

Was  hungry,  worn  and  travel  spent, 
Had  walked  since  break  of  day. 

The  cottager  made  answer 

She  had  only  wine  and  bread, 
Then  soon  upon  the  frugal  board 

This  fare  she  kindly  spread; 
But  in  her  haste  to  serve  her  guests 

The  wine  was  left  to  run, 
To  overflow  o'er  cellar  floor, 

Alas !  What  could  be  done. 

With  confidence  that  God  alone 

All  wondrous  things  can  do, 
Friar  Anthony  began  to  pray 

When  lo!  most  strange  yet  true 
The  cask  o 'erf lowed  with  best  of  wine, 

Just  as  at  Cana's  feast. 
Our  Lord,  so  tender  and  benign 

Whose  might  has  never  ceased, 
Had  wrought  this  miracle  of  love 

The  power  of  prayer  to  prove. 

Then  let  us  ask  St.  Anthony 

To  help  us  when  in  grief, 
He's  called  the  Saint  of  Miracles, 

And  he  always  brings  relief. 
So  in  distress  for  treasure  lost, 

Haste  to  this  holy  shrine, 
And  the  blessed  man  of  Padua, 

You  will  ever  find  benign. 

J.   B. 
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A   CHAT   WITH   THE   GIRLS. 

Washing  dishes  and  pots  and  pans  and  wiping  up  floors 
in  the  home  in  which  no  "help"  is  kept,  is  never  a  very  agree- 
able task  to  even  the  girl  who  wants  to  help  her  mother,  and 
the  one  who  performs  all  of  these  homely  and  necessary- house- 
hold duties  cheerfully  and  without  complaint,  is  a  girl  of  genu- 
ine force  of  character.  It  is  so  much  more  creditable  to  do  the 
disagreeable  duties  of  life  cheerfully  than  it  is  to  do  the  easy 
and  agreeable  things  without  complaint.  The  real  test  of  char- 
acter comes  in  doing  the  unpleasant  duty.  Don't  you  see?  I 
do  not  like  to  say  disagreeable  things,  and  I  hope  I  may  never 
achieve  the  reputation  of  being  what  some  folks  call  "dread- 
fully critical,"  but  I  will  say  that  a  girl  who  never  offers  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  her  mother  when  that  mother  is  heavily 
burdened,  and  who  is  always  impatient  and  disrespectful  to  old 
people,  no  matter  how  "trying"  the  old  are,  that  girl  is  not 
the  girl  she  should  be,  and  there  are  weak  spots  in  her  charac- 
ter. I  believe  that  all  of  you  girls  would  have  to  admit  that  I 
am  right  if  you  weighed  the  matter  carefully.  The  girl  who  al- 
lows her  mother  to  do  a  hundred  and  one  things  for  her  that 
she  could  do  for  herself,  is  selfish,  and  selfishness  is  a  great, 
ugly  and  even  repulsive  blot  on  the  character  of  any  girl.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  keep  self  out  of  sight.  Yes,  a  great  thing, 
but  not  always  an  easy  thing.  Sometimes  we  achieve  our  great- 
est victories  by  rising  above  our  own  selfishness  and  the  other 
defects  in  our  nature.  But  I  have  noticed  that  girls  who  are 
their  mother's  "right  hand,"  have  mighty  little  of  the  detest- 
able quality  of  selfishness  in  them,  and  that  they  are  coming 
along  well  toward  that  most  beautiful  and  desirable  goal  we 
call  true  womanhood.  A  rich  man  has  recently  given  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used  ' '  for  the  preparation 
of  young  girls  for  womanhood."  A  grand  motive  that!  He 
could  not  have  given  his  money  for  a  better  purpose,  for  the 
world  needs  nothing  more  than  it  needs  true  women. 

—SELECTED. 
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St.   Joseph's   College 


SUCCESS  AT   TORONTO   UNIVERSITY 


Following  is  the  list  of  successful  students  in  the  Arts 
Course.  St.  Joseph's  College  is  an  Affiliated  College  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  through  the  Federated  College  of  St. 
Michael.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  of  the  twenty-five  St. 
Joseph  students  who  wrote,  all  were  successful.  The  Staff  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  not  one  failure. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  General  Course — Madeline 
Burns. 

Honour  Course,  Modern  Languages,  Second  Year,  Second 
in  First-class  Honours — Madeline  Murphy;  Classics,  First 
Year,  First-class  Honours — Irene  O'Malley;  Modern  History, 
Third-class  Honours — Marion  James. 

General  Course:  Third  Year — Eileen  Dowdall  (Mod.  Hist.), 
Muriel  Gendron,  Emily  Quigley;  Second  Year — Kathleen  Gil- 
mour  (French),  Mary  Hodgins,  Geraldine  Kormann,  Edna 
Madden;  First  Year — Marion  Allan,  Rosella  Cronin,  Helen 
Duggan,  Emily  Foy,  Lois  Gibson,  Mary  McGraw,  Josephine 
Madigan,  Theresa  Murphy,  Geraldine  O'Connor,  Isabel  Pam- 
philon,  Agnes  Quinn,  Frances  Whelan,  Mathilde  Ziehr. 

Senior  Matriculation — Ruth  Agnew. 
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Corpus   Christi 

(From  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre.) 

AS  I  arrange  things  in  order  in  my  attic-room,  a  small 
office  calendar,  hanging  by  the  chimney,  attracts  my 
attention.  On  consulting  it  to  learn  the  date,  I  read 
these  words  in  large  letters  on  it,,  "CORPUS  CHRISTI." 

It  is  to-day.  Nothing  reminds  us  of  the  fact  in  our  great 
city  where  religion  has  no  longer  any  public  solemnity;  but 
this  is  really  the  day  so  happily  chosen  by  the  Church.  "The 
Feast  of  the  Creator,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "occurs  just  at 
the  time  when  earth  and  heaven  show  forth  His  power;  when 
the  woods  and  the  fields  abound  in  new  life;  when  all  things 
in  nature  are  united  as  it  were  by  the  sweetest  bonds  of  af- 
fection. ' ' 

What  recollections  those  words  awaken  within  me !  I  lay 
aside  my  work,  and  with  my  arms  resting  upon  the  window, 
my  head  buried  within  my  hands,  I  return  in  spirit  to  the 
little  village  where  I  passed  my  childhood  years. 

Corpus  Christi  was  then  one  of  the  great  events  of  my 
life.  To  have  the  happiness  of  taking  part  in  the  celebration 
of  the  feast,  I  had  to  be  for  a  long  time  beforehand  very  obedi- 
ent and  diligent.  I  still  remember  with  what  great  hopes  I 
arose  that  morning.  A  holy  joy  seemed  to  fill  the  air.  The 
neighbours  were  up  earlier  than  was  their  custom,  adorning 
the  streets  with  flower-strewn  banners  and  figured  tapestries. 
How  I  used  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  of  these,  admiring  in 
turn  the  scenes  that  bore  testimony  to  the  holiness  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  mythological  compositions  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance; the  battles  of  ancient  times  arranged  in  Louis  XIV. 's 
style;  and,  too,  the  pastorals  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The 
characters  in  these  varied  scenes  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  past  to  come  to  assist,  motionless  and  silent,  at  the  holy 
ceremony. 

And  how  many  altars  there  were,  erected  at  a  moment's 
notice !    What  bowers  of  flowers  and  arches  of  foliage !  What  • 
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emulation  among  the  different  quarters  in  making  repositories 
where  the  procession  would  stop.  One  vied  with  another  in 
offering  what  was  rarest  and  most  beautiful. 

It  was  one  of  those  glorious  feast-days  that  I  made  my 
first  sacrifice.  The  garlands  of  flowers  had  been  all  arranged, 
and  the  tapers  lighted.  The  tabernacle  was  decorated  with 
roses,  but  it  wanted  just  one  to  crown  it.  The  gardens  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  stripped.  I  alone  possessed  a  flower 
that  could  fill  the  space.  It  adorned  the  rose  bush  given  me 
by  my  mother  on  my  birthday.  I  had  watched  for  it  many 
long  months,  and  no  other  bud  had  appeared  on  the  bush.  It 
lay  there  half-opened  in  its  mossy  nest.  For  some  moments  I 
hesitated.  No  one  had  asked  it  of  me.  I  might  easily  avoid 
its  loss,  and  I  could  not  be  reproached  for  refusing  to  sacrifice 
it.  But  a  heavy  sigh  arose  within  mr*  When  everyone  else 
had  given  up  all,  should  I  begrudge  to  God  one  of  the  gifts 
which  I,  like  everyone  else,  had  received  from  Him?  At  this 
thought  I  plucked  the  flower  from  its  stem,  and  placed  it  on 
the  summit  of  the  tabernacle. 

Why  do  I  smile  to-day  at  the  remembrance  of  that  sac- 
rifice that  was  for  me  so  difficult,  yet  so  sweet?  Is  it  true 
that  the  value  of  what  we  give  is  in  the  gift  itself,  rather  than 
in  the  intention?  If  the  glass  of  water  in  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  why  should  not 
the  flower  be  counted  for  the  little  child?  Let  us  not  despise 
those  little  sacrifices  of  childhood  days,  for  it  is  they  that  at- 
tune the  soul  to  deeds  of  self-denial  and  sweet  charity.  My 
mossy  rose  I  kept  for  a  long  time  as  a  holy  talisman.  I  should 
have  preserved  it  forever  as  a  souvenir  of  my  first  victory 
over  myself. 

KATHLEEN  HALFORD. 
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THE    BRIDGE    BUILDER. 

An  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway, 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim — 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day — 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way ; 

You've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why' build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 

' '  Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come, ' '  he  said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  to-day 

A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be ; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 

—ANON. 
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A   Holiday   in    California 

3N  CALIFORNIA,  during  May,  the  heat  becomes  oppress- 
ing, and  those  who  can,  rush  to  the  mountains  or  go  for 
a  long  cruise.  Father  decided  on  the  former  remedy 
and  urged  us  to  prepare  to  depart  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible. 

So  the  morning  of  May  the  tenth  found  us,  trunks  and 
all,  waiting  on  the  wharf  of  Oakland  for  the  boat  to  convey  us 
across  the  bay  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  quite  cool  crossing, 
but  on  reaching  the  city  we  were  almost  overpowered  by  the 
intense  heat.  We  repaired  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  where  our 
aunt  and  cousins  were  to  meet  us,  and  then  hurried  to  the 
station,  which  was  crowded.  With  considerable  difficulty  we 
kept  together,  but  did  not  feel  quite  safe  till  the  train  pulled 
out  on  its  journey  to  the  Coast  Range  Mountains. 

As  we  climbed  higher  the  air  became  cooler,  and  the 
scenery  was  magnificent.  Now  we  shot,  through  tunnels,  then 
ran  along  by  a  large  rushing  river,  again  we  were  hemmed  in 
between  towering  walls  of  rock  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  shot 
around  a  bend  at  such  a  speed  that  we  seemed  in  constant 
peril  of  being  dashed  from  that  giddy  height  into  the  rocky 
river  basin  below. 

Finally  we  arrived  safe  at  Congress  Springs,  and  it  was 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  exchanged  the  train  for  the  car  which 
was  to  take  us  to  Saratoga.  The  car  ride  was  one  long  round 
of  delight.  New  scenes  presented  themselves  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Such  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  and,  in  some 
level  places  plantations  stretched  out  around  us,  a  delight  to 
the  eye !  It  was  wiiii  real  regret  that  we  left  the  car  at  the 
station. 

Busses  were  waiting  outside  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
disputing  among  the  drivers  for  the  rival  hotels.  In  the  bus 
fdr  "Saratoga  Inn,'  whither  we  were  bound,  we  found  there 
was  only  room  for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  so  the  gentlemen 
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walked,  and  I  was  permitted  to  accompany  father.  The  road 
was  uphill  all  the  way,  and  we  soon  left  the  coach  far  behind. 
When  we  felt  tired  some  friendly  rock  always  seemed  to  send 
out  a  mossy  ledge  for  us  to  rest  on.  Flowers,  especially  or- 
chids, grew  everywhere,  and  I  spent  myself  and  the  rest  by 
running  up  the  hills  to  get  them.  Soon  we  reached  the  Inn, 
the  largest  and  coolest  hotel  you  could  wish  to  find.  Father 
had  engaged  rooms  ahead  of  time,  which  was  fortunate  as 
every  hotel  in  town  was  overcrowded. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  we  sought  our  rooms,  and 
I  found  to  my  unbounded  delight  that  mine  overlooked  the 
garden,  and  between  the  sweet  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the 
low  call  of  the  birds,  I  fell  asleep  with  a  firm  resolve  to  be 
awake  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

However,  instead  of  waking  the  sun  it  woke  me  by  send- 
ing a  long,  bright  ray  flashing  across  my  eyes,  and  greatly 
disappointed,  I  hastily  dressed  for  an  early  walk.  In  this  I 
found  I  had  many  companions,  and  we  all  directed  our  steps 
to  the  spring  to  taste  the  much  talked-of  mineral  water.  After 
one  glass  I  really  couldn't  say  that  I  preferred  it  to  common 
water,  but  the  others  were  delighted  with  it.  There  we  walked 
along  the  precipice  till  we  came  to  what,  if  found  in  a  desert, 
would  be  called  an  "oasis."  It  was  a  small,  long  island,  dot- 
ted with  large  towering  trees,  many  flowers,  and  a  little  crys- 
tal river  flowing  through  into  the  rocks  below,  a  perfect  spot 
for  quiet,  and  I  mentally  rsolved  te  go  there  often.  We  found 
it  hard  to  leave,  but  hunger  was  stronger  just  then  than  love 
of  beauty,  so  we  returned  for  breakfast. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  the  garden,  for  hav- 
ing coaxed  the  gardener  to  give  me  a  little  plot  for  my  own,  I 
devoted  my  time  to  preparing  it,  getting  sunburnt  for  my 
pains.  Lunch  came  next,  and  then  all  went  for  a  ride  in  the 
little  electric  tramways.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  96  degrees 
in  the  shade,  so  we  went  to  our  new  found  "oasis."  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  a  concert,  leaving  the  elderly  ladies  chat- 
ting in  the  drawing  room. 

Every  day  brought  some  change  in  the  programme;  boat- 
ing,  picnics,   moonlight   excursions,   etc.,   caused  the  time   to 
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pass  pleasantly  and  quickly,  and  all  too  soon  came  the  day  to 
return  home.  This  time  we  took  the  boat  and  reached  San 
Francisco  in  a  much  shorter  time.  What  was  my  surprise, 
then,  when  on  board  "The  Pasadena,"  as  I  thought  en  route 
for  Oakland,  we  steamed  out  into  the  Pacific.  Then,  and 
only  then,  was  I  told  that  we  were  going  to  grandpa's  fruit 
farm  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  was  nearly  wild  with  excitement  and  although  it  was 
my  first  sea  trip,  I  felt  no  qualms  that  foretell  sea  sickness. 
Though  the  ship  was  making  record  time,  I  thought  that  the 
shore  would  never  come  in  sight.  The  Captain  said  I  should 
have  gone  by  a  "seaplane,"  or  else  have  borrowed  a  pair  of 
wings  from  the  birds.  However,  the  longest  journey  must 
sometime  end,  and  ours,  not  being  out  of  the  ordinary,  ended 
too. 

Grandma  met  us  at  the  station,  and  soon  we  were  rolling 
along  the*  smooth  road  to  the  grove.  Every  plantation  that 
came  in  sight  sent  us  into  ecstacies.  "Is  it  your's,  Grandma?" 
was  asked  each  time,  and  we  were  glad  it  wasn't  when  the 
next  one  appeared  in  view.  At  last  we  reached  the  "Orange 
Villa,"  as  it  was  called,  and  as  we  drove  along  the  driveway. 
Through  the  trees,  glimpses  of  pickers  of  oranges,  plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  came  to  us,  making  our  mouths  water  in  happy 
anticipation. 

Nor  were  we  disappointed,  for  there  was  fruit  in  the 
house,  out  of  the  house,  and  everywhere.  I  had  my  bed  moved 
to  the  window  and  in  the  mornings  lazily  stretched  forth  my 
hand  and  picked  the  oranges  which  hung  temptingly  over  the 
sill. 

Having  acquired  a  cough,  much  to  my  consternation,  I 
was  ordered  sand  baths  and  so,  instead  of  wallowing  in  the 
surf  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  I  had  to  wallow  in  the  sand. 
At  first  I  objected,  but  soon  I  began  to  like  it,  as  there  were 
a  great  many  others  taking  the  same  cure,  and  "misery  likes 
company."  To  recompense  me  for  my  slight  discomfort,  I 
received  a  little  saddle  pony,  "Wildfire,"  which  I  soon  learned 
to  ride  and  cantered  all  over  the  country  on  his  back.    He  was 
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especially  useful  when  picnics  were  going  on,  as  he  helped  to 
carry  many  packages  of  good  things. 

The  holidays  were  drawing  to  a  close,  we  had  to  pack 
once  more,  and  though  rather  tired  of  fruit,  we  took  a  quantity 
with  us,  knowing  we  would  enjoy  it  before  reaching  home.  We 
looked  like  a  miniature  caravan  when  we  reached  the  ship, 
which  this  time  I  did  not  hold  in  aversion,  but  rather  wished 
it  would  go  slowly,  as  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  we  reached  home  we  stayed  a  day  at  the  park 
and  took  the  boat  across  the  bay  to  Oakland. 

I  have  made  this  account  of  my  holiday  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, hence  have  left  out  many  details,  but  I  trust  it  is  suffi- 
ciently long  to  convey  some  idea  of  summering  in  California  to 
those  who  have  not  spent  a  holiday  in  the  sunny  south. 

RITA  MORGAN. 


Prize  Picture. 
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College  Notes 


y^ERAMICS  and  water  painting  seem  to  be  most  popular 
1>L  in  the  studio.  Vera  Yates  and  Loretto  Lynch  deserve 
credit  for  their  application  and  also  for  the  quality  of 
work  produced.  We  already  look  forward  to  the  annual  ex- 
hibition, and  are  anxious  to  see  the  pretty  tea  set  in  silver,  to 
which,  for  several  weeks,  Vera  gave  all  her  attention.  Loretto 's 
lemonade  set  is  very  fine  and  the  young  artist  is  quite  proud 
of  it.  In  water  colours,  landscapes  predominate.  A  pretty 
scene  from  one  of  Killarney's  lakes  has  exquisitely  soft  colour- 
ing. Evidently  the  subject  is  popular,  for  we  notice  Anna  Mc- 
Kerrow  and  Marguerite  McDonnell  have  both  made  very  cred- 
itable copies.  If,  during  last  summer's  vacation,  these  young 
ladies  had  not  had  their  eyes  open  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  as 
reflected  in  sunset  and  water  scenes,  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  depicting  the  various  moods  as  shown  in  the 
world's  famed  Killarney. 

In  the  May  competition  held  by  "The  School,"  Miss  Clo- 
tilde  Prunty  won  the  third  prize  in  high  school  work.  We 
publish  a  cut  of  the  prize  drawing,  which,  although  lacking 
the  fine  colouring  of  the  original,  shows  the  talent  of  this  young 
lady  in  composition  and  figure  work.  The  following  pupils 
of  the  College  obtained  Honourable  Mention  for  meritorious 
work :  Vera  Hurley,  Vera  Guyett,  Aileen  McDonagh,  Susie  Mc- 
Cormick,  Laurine  Kavanagh,  Josephine  Byrne,  Loretto  Dee, 
Virna  Ross,  Isobel  Irwin,  Marie  Bennett,  Matilde  Masson, 
Reseda  Brunelle,  Agnes  Scully,  Lillian  Desroches,  Edith  Miley, 
Nora  McGuane,  Olga  Hill. 

During  the  first  school  term,  the  members  of  Form  n. 
class  smiled  at  the  efforts  of  the  juniors,  but  soon  they  realized 
that  the  young  people  meant  work.  Vera,  Marie,  and  Laurine 
quite  decided  that  they  would  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their 
form.  The  social  management  committee  of  the  College  found 
generous  aides-de-campe  and  willing  workers  in  this  grade, 
and  as  a  consequence,  secured  dainty  place  cards  and  pro- 
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grammes  for  the  Autumn  Leaf  Banquet.  The  Saturday  lessons 
in  clay  modelling  have  proved  a  veritable  delight  to  all.  Those 
who  remember  mud  pie  days  can  understand  the  pleasures  of 
a  lesson  in  clay  modelling.  Some  of  the  young  modellers  ex- 
pected the  clay  to  dry  in  twenty  minutes,  and  were  disap- 
pointed that  their  masterpiece  could  not  be  carried  home  in 
triumph  directly  from  the  lesson.  Virna  seems  to  have  a 
special  gift  in  this  line  of  work,  and  succeeded  in  taking  an 
excellent  head  study  of  no  less  a  personage  than  George  "Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  form  pupils  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  art 
work  during  the  past  year.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  handling  of  water  colours.  Last  September  flat  washes 
were  a  bugbear  to  the  majority  in  the  class,  but  now  anything 
in  the  value  scale  is  easy,  and  many  beautiful  chromatic  colour 
harmonies  are  the  results  of  the  young  peoples'  application. 
The  fall  work  was  taken  principally  first  hand  from  nature, 
drooping  golden  rod,  which  persisted  in  looking  like  sticks, 
tall  daisies,  Black-eyed  Susans  and  purple  asters.  What  an 
array  of  autumn  beauties  were  displayed  in  the  October  and 
November  exhibitions!  Landscapes  were  not  neglected,  and 
Nature  herself  had  to  take  second  place  in  the  bright-hued 
foliage  of  some  of  the  daring  scenes.  December's  work  was 
mostly  applied  art.  The  number  and  artistic  qualities  of  the 
calendars  and  Christmas  cards  produced  by  the  young  artists 
compared  very  favourably  with  those  of  Form  II.  After  the 
holidays  special  attention  was  given  to  still  life,  drawings  in 
pencil  and  colour  and  this  was  followed  by  what  the  whole 
class  agreed  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all- — figure  drawing, 
during  which  the  members  of  the  class  took  turns  posing.  In 
the  February  exhibition  Baby  Eita  was  delighted  to  see  her 
picture  in  various  attitudes  and  costumes.  Truly  the  tiny  tot, 
with  her  bobbed  hair,  middy  skirt  and  chubby  legs  proved  an 
excellent  model  and  several  of  the  amateurs  had  caught  her 
in  a  way  which  would  have  done  credit  to  regular  art  students. 
In  the  figure  drawing,  Form  I.  succeeded  in  obtaining  higher 
marks  than  Form  II.,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter. 
This  fact  has  enkindled  enthusiasm,  aroused  ambition  and  al- 
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ready  rosy  day  dreams  of  future  studios  are  in  the  minds  of 

many. 

•    #    * 

On  the  evening  of  May  11th,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  to  the  Sisters  and  College  pupils.  It 
consisted  principally  of  readings  from  his  poems. 

The  Doctor  modestly  acknowledged  that,  although  never 
taking  himself  very  seriously,  he  had  believed  it  a  duty  to 
write  pleasing,  if  he  could  not  write  great,  poetry.  The  three 
volumes  from  which  he  chose  selections,  show  how  faithfully 
he  is  accomplishing  his  duty,  and  who  will  say  that  pleasing 
poetry  is  not  also  great?  Indeed,  the  little  poem,  "A  Dream- 
er," would  quite  convince  one,  that  its  author  did  not  write 
poetry  as  mere  pastime,  and  that  poetic  inspiration,  in  spite 
of  his  own  declaration  to  the  contrary,  has  not  just  lightly 
passed  him  by. 

The  poet  introduced  his  poem,  "Giotto's  Campanile,"  by 
an  artistic  description  of  the  occasion  of  the  same,  taking  his 
hearers  with  him  to  Florence,  there  to  join  in  the  flight  of  his 
imagination  back  to  the  days  of  Dante.  It  was  not  hard  to 
imagine  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  which  gave  rise  to  the 
lines : 

Methinks  I  hear  an  epic  voice 

Full  of  God's  love  and  power, 
With  accent  of  an  exile  sad, 

Speaking  from  out  thy  tower! 

The  history  of  the  little  poem,  "I  Take  Off  My  Hat  to  Al- 
bert," aroused  interest  in  the  poem  itself  before  the  latter  was 
read  at  all.  However,  the  reading  increased  this  interest,  re- 
vealing, as  it  did,  the  poetic  instinct  to  look  through  great 
causes  to  their  leaders.  All  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  little 
eulogy  reached  its  destination  even  so  far  as  "Albert  in  the 
trenches,"  and  its  author  was  accorded  the  distinguished  fav- 
our of  a  letter  from  the  king. 

"The  Kaiser  Bhoys,"  met  with  hearty  applause,  although 
the  very  mingling  of  the  German  and  the  Irish  gave  rise  to  the 
serious  thought  that  the  poem  had  its  origin  in  a  sad  fact, 
which  still  remains  one. 
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The  poem  entitled  "The  Song  My  Mother  Sings,"  aroused 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  however,  perhaps  because,  as  the 
Doctor  said  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  his  poems,  or  more  probably,  because  it  found 
an  answer  in  every  heart. 

The  next  poem  chosen,  giving  as  it  does,  a  glimpse  into  the 
author's  early  life,  followed  naturally  from  the  last.  The  lec- 
turer introduced  "The  Freckled  Faced  Boy,"  by  saying  that 
the  little  country  school  of  his  boyhood  days,  was  dearer  to 
his  heart  than  any  of  the  great  institutions  of  learning  he  had 
attended,  dearer  even  than  St.  Michael's,  and  that  seemed  to 
imply  much.  Since  this  school  was,  too,  the  school  of  the 
"Freckled  Faced  Boy,"  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  latter,  a  true 
hero  of  "Days  that  are  no  more,"  should  now  lie  in  a  little 
country  churchyard. 

Once  more  the  poet  took  his  hearers  from  the  past  to  the 
present  as  if  following  the  ordinary  course  of  thought  which 
does  not  permit  the  great  event  of  to-day  to  be  forgotten. 
The  "Bugle  Call,"  made  "The  World  "War"  seem  near  and 
far  at  the  same  time,  and  surely  its  echoing  refrain, 
"Do  you  hear  the  call  of  our  Mother 
From  over  the  sea,  from  over  the  sea?" 
will  ever  serve  to  recall  the  patriotism  of  this  time  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice. 

In  "A  Dirge  of  the  Settlement,"  the  poet  came  back  to 
what  seems  his  favourite  theme,  a  simple  thing  in  which  he 
has  discovered  the  truly  great  and  noble.  The  occasion  of  the 
poem  was  the  death  of  a  pioneer  settler  of  Adjala.  Of  such  a 
one,  the  poet  writes: 

His  life  touched  God  in  a  simple  way 
This  be  his  column  on  Judgment  Day. 

The  last  poem  read,  "Bobs  of  Kandahar,"  was  occasioned 
by  the  burial  of  Lord  Roberts  at  St.  Paul's.  It  shows  again 
the  poet's  appreciation  of  the  "great  man"  as  such,  while  not 
unmindful  of  the  end  to  which  earthly  greatness  leads: 

Now  thy  task  has  ended,  the  splendour  of  thy  sun 
Sheds  its  setting  glory  on  the  greater  life  begun. 
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At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Rev.  Father  McBrady,  Col- 
lege Chaplain,  thanked  Dr.  O'Hagan  on  behalf  of  the  College, 
and  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  expressed  his  own  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Doctor's  poetic  genius.    We  join  with  Father  Mc- 

Brady  in  wishing  him  a  long  and  successful  career. 

*     #     * 

The  solemnity  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph  was  espe- 
cially marked  this  year  by  the  blessing  of  the  beautiful  statues 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  gift  of  our  dearly 
loved  Father  Frachon,  who,  as  our  Chaplain  of  more  than 
forty  years,  was  untiring  in  his  devotedness.  Although  during 
the  past  year  Father  Frachon  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  our 
spiritual  needs,  his  heart  and  thoughts  were  ever  with  us,  this 
beautiful  gift  being  the  latest  expression  of  his  fatherly  care 
and  affection. 

He  himself  had  chosen  the  day  on  which  the  statues  were 
to  be  blessed,  had  asked  Reverend  Father  Roche  to  officiate, 
and,  of  course,  had  hoped  to  be  present  himself.  But  the  Lord 
of  All  called  him  Home  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  and 
though  unseen,  we  know  he  was  here  offering  praise  and  peti- 
tion for  us. 

How  fitting  it  was  that  the  feast  of  our  Patron  in  Heaven 
should  be  the  day  chosen  by  him  who  was  our  patron  here 
on  earth — a  living  Exemplar  of  our  dear  St.  Joseph.  Fitting, 
too,  the  gift.  As  Father  Roche  so  beautifully  expressed  it — it 
is  one  which  speaks  of  God's  love  and  the  love  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary. 

Long  will  they  tell  his  name.    Many  and  fervent  will  be 

the  prayers  offered  for  him,  and  throughout  eternity  his  glory 

will  be  increased  because  of  the  unceasing  acts  of  praise  and 

love  which  will  ascend  from  the  hearts  of  Sisters  and  pupils 

to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

*     #     # 

On  the  evening  of  April  26th,  the  Rev.  Wm.  McCann  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  Symbolism,  in  the 
College  Auditorium.  When  the  Rev.  Father  finished  speak- 
ing, Miss  Hart,  First  Vice-President  of  the  College  Alumnae, 
suggested  that  the  pupils  write   an  essay  on  Symbolism,   a 
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prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  one.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Father  McCann's  treatment  of  his  scholarly  topic 
was  simple  and  most  interesting,  the  pupils  found  the  subject 
rather  a  difficult  one  to  write.  However,  the  young  ladies 
who  competed  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efforts  they  made 
to  get  information,  and  on  the  courage  with  which  they  un- 
dertook the  task,  even  amid  the  stress  of  examination  work. 

The  following  essay  has  been  judged  one  of  the  best,  con- 
sidering the  grading  of  the  pupil,  etc. : 

SYMBOLISM. 

Symbolism  is  the  art  of  representing  any  moral  or  spirit- 
ual thing  by  the  image  or  properties  of  a  material  or  natural 
thing;  or  it  is  the  assumption  in  external  things  of  an  inner 
meaning,  such  as  the  lion  taken  as  the  symbol  of  courage  and 
the  lamb  as  that  of  meekness  or  patience.  Symbols  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  enter  into  every  phase  of  life,  being  almost 
as  universal  as  language  which  is  itself  largely  symbolic. 

There  are  numerous  symbols  in  our  daily  life,  of  which 
scarcely  any  notice  is  taken,  such  as  beckoning  to  anyone,  or 
shaking  hands  as  a  symbol  of  friendship.  These  and  many 
others  have  become  so  common  and  necessary  that  they  are 
really  not  thought  of  as  symbols.  There  are  also  many  signals 
in  our  armies  and  navies,  railroads,  etc.,  which  have  become  so 
necessary  that  if  they  were  not  used  many  disasters,  or  at 
least  much  inconvenience  would  be  caused. 

Symbolism  is  used,  however,  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  greater  number  of  symbols  found  in  the 
Church  at  the  present  day  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Christ- 
ian persecutions,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  Catacombs.  The 
Christians,  then  wanting  representations  of  their  own,  used 
some  of  the  images,  pictures  and  other  symbols  of  the  Pagans 
so  that  they  would  not  arouse  suspicion,  but  they  attached  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  them.  These  were  found  in  the  Catacombs 
at  later  dates.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tho  custom  spread 
throughout  the  early  and  later  Middle  Ages. 

With  regard  to  the  Sacraments,  the  outward  sigus  of  each 
were,  and  are,  symbolical.     But  many  symbolic  ceremonies, 
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traced  to  the  Middle  Ages,  arose  from  natural  causes.  An  ex- 
ample of  one  of  these  is  the  washing  of  the  priest's  hands, 
which  took  place  before  the  Preface,  because  he  had  been  tak- 
ing the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  it  was  not  until. afterwards 
that  it  was  connected  with  spiritual  purification. 

Many  representations  of  the  Church  are  found,  the  most 
important  of  which  are,  two  towns  set  against  each  other  and 
marked  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  portraits  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  set  side  by  side,  and  then,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  sceptred  figure,  wearing  a  crown,  and  holding  a 
chalice,  while  the  Synagogue  was  represented  by  the  figure 
without  a  crown  and  with  a  broken  staff.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  best  known  symbol  of  the  Church  is  a  ship  with  Christ  or 
St.  Peter  as  helmsman. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  structure  of  the  Church, 
even,  is  symbolical,  the  door  representing  Christ,  the  roof  char- 
ity covering  sins,  the  walls  the  preachers,  and  the  floor  the 
foundation  of  Faith. 

The  Monograms  of  Christ  most  frequently  used  are  the 
two  letters  X  and  P  placed  P  and  also  X,  and  I.  H.  S.,  which 
is  the  Greek  abbreviated  form  for  Christ  as  used  first  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Besides  these  representations  we  have  also  symbols  of 
various  saints  which  are  so  well  known  that  the  saints  can 
always  be  recognized  by  them.  The  symbol  of  St.  Mark  is  a 
lion;  that  of  St.  Matthew  a  man,  and  St.  Luke  an  ox,  while 
St.  John  is  represented  as  an  eagle.  And  St.  Lawrence  is 
referred  to  as  St.  Lawrence  of  the  Gridiron. 

The  effect  of  symbolism  is  two-fold,  for  it  serves  to  arouse 
devotion  in  Catholics  themselves  and  interest  and  admiration 
in  those  outside  the  Church.  This  interest  leads  to  enquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  and  this  often  results  in 
conversion  to  the  true  faith. 

LAURINE  KAVANAUGH. 
•    #     # 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  stress  of  ex- 
aminations being  past  and  gone — but  perhaps  not  forgotten — 
the  University  students  at  St.  Joseph's  held  their  last  large 
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reunion  of  the  year,  to  celebrate  their  regained  freedom,  and 
to  do  honour  to  their  graduate — Miss  Madeline  Burns,  B.A. 

The  reunion  took  the  form  of  a  Class  Supper,  and  great 
was  the  anticipation  of  it,  and  happy  the  realization.  About 
6.30,  the  girls  assembled  in  the  refectory,  which  was  very 
prettily  decorated  with  draperies  of  bunting  of  the  school  col- 
ours, brown  and  gold;  plants  and  flowers,  the  table  in  the 
centre  being  truly  "a  sight  for  the  gods."  At  its  head  could 
readily  be  distinguished  the  graduate's  seat  of  honour,  its  spe- 
cial decorations  soon  to  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  that 
smiling  face,  so  well-known  to  us  all.  Good  things,  both  dainty 
and  substantial,  abounded  in  real  old-fashioned  style — 
abounded  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  disappeared  in  the  midst 
of  music  and  the  happy  talk  of  the  girls. 

After  the  Supper  appropriate  favours  were  distributed 
to  all,  and  class  prophecies  were  read  amid  peals  of  laughter 
and  exclamations  of  appreciation. 

This  finished,  all  repaired  to  the  Reception  Room,  where 
a  most  enjoyable  dance  made  a  fitting  close  for  a  thoroughly 
delightful  evening. 
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Love    Thy    God 

Love  thy  God,  and  love  Him  only, 

And  thy  breast  will  ne'er  be  lonely. 

In  that  One  Great  Spirit  meet 

All  things  mighty,  grave,  and  sweet. 

Vainly  strives  the  sonl  to  mingle 

With  a  being  of  our  kind ; 

Vainly  hearts  with  hearts  are  twined ; 

For  the  deepest  still  is  single 

An  impalpable  resistance 

Holds  like  natures  still  at  distance. 

Mortal !   Love  that  Holy  One 

Or  dwell  for  aye  alone. 

DE  VERE. 
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Catholic    Journalism    in    Schools    and 

Colleges 


m 


[■HAT  is  the  educational  value  of  criticizing,  reviewing, 
discussing  and  debating  current  secular  and  religious 
literature,  and  especially  current  Catholic  literature  in 
the  college  class-room  ?  "Will  it  be  equal  to  the  task  of  creating 
a  literature  worthy  of  the  world-church  we  call  Catholic?  Can 
it  produce  a  patronage  that  will  adequately  support  authorship 
addicted  to  its  development?  The  parents,  the  pedagogue,  the 
priest,  the  statesman  are  all  interested  in  the  answer ;  for  they 
are  one  and  all  aware  that  religion  supplies  the  only  source  and 
sanction  of  sound  morality  without  which  the  church  and  state 
must  ultimately  decline  and  fall.  First  we  feel  we  can  can- 
didly affirm  that  such  conduct  of  the  class-room  will  be  of 
paramount  pedagogic  value.  As  to  the  remaining  questions, 
the  time  has  come  to  answer  them  in  the  affirmative.  For  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Church 
was  unfettered  and  free,  the  monasteries  unaided  by  the  print- 
ing-press produced  commentaries,  apologetics  and  philosophy 
that  will  remain  the  admiration  of  the  ages.  For  nearly  four 
centuries,  on  account  of  bigotry,  poverty  and  persecution,  the 
literature  of  the  Church,  in  English,  limped  very  lamely  indeed  ; 
but  now  the  war,  having  made  strange  bed-fellows,  we  hope 
there  will  be  a  far  fairer  field  for  Catholic  apologetics  and  our 
colleges  and  universities  must  take  up  the  work  so  well  and 
ably  done  by  their  monastic  predecessors.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  work,  some  at  least  of  the  violent  and  vitri- 
olic bigotry  of  the  past  being  destroyed,  will  surely  secure  for 
them  the  encouragement  and  support  that  industry  and  merit 
must  always  command. 

ARS  CRITICA. 

Both  Horace  and  Pope  held  "Ars  Critica"  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  and  sang  its  praises  in  tuneful  numbers; 
doubtless  because  it  assumes,  at  least,  in  ideals  and  imagination 
superiority  over  the  actual.    But  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
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will  be  short-lived  if  it  is  not  founded  on  real  force,  as  king- 
ship soon  crumbles  without  an  adequate  army;  and  truly  cre- 
ation and  criticism  are  like  two  gladiators  in  the  arena,  while 
humanity  in  the  coliseum,  thumbs  down,  signify  the  vanquished 
and  the  victor.  It  is  indeed  Greek  meeting  Greek  in  the  titanic 
struggle  of  death,  in  which  one  or  both  must  perish  like  ships 
that  fight  at  sea.  Yet  the  amphitheatre  witnessing  the  fratri- 
cidal war  not  always  definitively  awards  the  palm  of  victory. 
Posterity,  when  the  clash  of  arms  is  over  and  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle gone,  with  a  correct  perspective  and  a  clear  vision  will 
easily,  almost  automatically,  fasten  the  ivy  on  the  victor's 
brow.  It  is  the  still  small  voice  of  history  and  not  the  noisy 
present  praise  or  blame  that  calls  it  classic  that  has  lived  the 
critics  down. 

And  yet  before  David  slew  Goliath  or  Samson  wrecked  the 
temple,  they  must  have  possessed  a  consciousness  of  compet- 
ence; for  even  faith  and  fortitude  will  not  dare  to  stem  the 
tide.  And  although  philosophers  say  that  creation  is  first  in 
the  mental,  as  it  is  in  the  cosmic  order,  and  that  criticism  like 
consummation,  only  dogs  its  heels;  yet  it  often  will  be  found 
that  the  precedence  is  one  of  time  rather  than  of  nature.  As- 
suredly this  is  true  when  oblivion  piles  his  dust  on  the  unfor- 
tunate author's  name,  and  criticism  chatters  over  the  tomb 
where  his  victim  sleeps  in  death. 

Criticism  is  called  higher  or  historical  when  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  origins  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  classic,  hoary 
with  time  and  high  with  precedence  and  prestige ;  textual  when 
it  deals  with  the  same,  only  in  the  lower  key  of  composition, 
rhetoric,  grammar  and  logic.  Before  the  war  we  heard  much 
of  the  former,  especially  regarding  the  Bible,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  touching  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  It  certainly  had 
given  great  rein  to  scholarship  and  the  restive  horse  was  strain- 
ing in  the  race  when  Mars  called  him  in  his  cavalries  to  the 
front.  Perhaps  this  was  the  design  of  God ;  it  certainly  was  the 
dispensation  of  a  Divine  Providence.  As  regards  the  Bible  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  criticism  had  sapped  the  foundations 
of  faith  and  this  grand  edifice  of  nature  and  grace,  like  Babel's 
famous  tower,  was  tumbling  to  the  earth.    It  was  so,  not  that 
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research  is  not  always  desirable  in  itself,  but  because  there  was 
not  in  it  the  prayerful  reverence  of  the  saint,  but  rather  the 
unabashed  brow  of  the  scientist  who  would  rob  the  sun  of  his 
light  and  heat.  Peace,  however,  will  one  day  dawn  and  criti- 
cism, sobered  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war,  chastened  by 
the  lightnings  of  God's  wrath,  purified  by  the  pathos  and  pity 
of  it  all,  will  resume  her  labours ;  but  with  the  lithe  and  lofty 
mind  that  always  keeps  perspective  and  proportion  as  its 
guides ;  that  while  tempting  the  deeps  of  Divine  Revelation,  it 
will  tug  only  tentatively  at  the  line  that  holds  it  to  the  anchor 
of  faith.  In  the  consequent  calm,  criticism  will  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  Divine  Providence  in  the  world  which  always  be- 
comes profoundly  intimate,  in  the  presence  of  social  and  phy- 
sical phenomena,  whose  dynamics  are  the  earthquake,  the  vol- 
cano, the  tide,  pestilence,  famine  and  war,  it  will,  with  seemly 
modesty  admit  the  weakness  of  creatures  in  the  presence  of 
forces  that  play  with  planets  as  easily  as  with  men,  and  will 
find  a  higher  law  than  logic  in  the  greater  law  of  life. 

REVIEW. 

Short  of  criticism  which  technically  selects  the  classic  for 
its  mark,  or  at  least  writings  of  first-rate  pretensions,  there  is 
review.  Current  literature  will  have  to  enter  and  confront  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  It  has  been  said  opinion  can  be  worn 
on  either  side  like  a  leathern  girdle.  It  is  true  that  friendship 
and  partiality  may  praise  mediocrity ;  that  malice  and  mendac- 
ity blame  perfection,  that  for  a  time,  authority  and  station  es- 
cape obscurity,  while  the  meritorious  and  modest  endure  obliv- 
ion ;  but  in  the  long  run,  letters  are  letters,  and  literature  must 
measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  correct  and  the  classi- 
cal, as  the  only  rock  that  will  resist  in  mid-ocean  the  boom 
and  banter  of  the  waves  must  be  as  well  and  soundly  anchored 
as  the  very  shore  itself.  If  current  literature  passes  muster  in 
the  press,  the  closet  and  the  class-room,  it  ceases  to  be  current 
and  becomes  classic. 

Review,  of  course,  is  criticism  watered  down.  Money  may 
procure  a  favourable  review  for  a  time,  and  mediocrity  become 
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a  "best  seller";  but  criticism  will  catch  the  wolf's  clothing;  it 
will  not  escape  if  it  happens  to  be  wool.  Some  of  the  seasons, 
especially  winter,  will  discover  the  aforesaid  wolf  shivering 
with  the  wool  well  gone  and  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  form  ex- 
posed to  the  biting  fangs  and  poison  of  penury  and  neglect. 

"Grub  Street"  reviewers  are  often  heartless  cynics;  they 
are  poignantly  puritanical,  they  are  coldly  professional;  they 
have  or  assume  perfection  and  they  brutally  bayonet  the  under- 
sized soldier  and  sometimes  the  giant  whose  head  they  cannot 
see.  Temperament,  perversity,  conscience  and  poverty  in  turn 
or  altogether  drip  from  their  pens.  But  earning  their  dollars 
and  ducats  or  merely  wages  is  their  mightiest  motive.  Shelly 
and  Keats  nearly  went  to  the  madhouse  under  their  goad  and 
history  has  preserved  some  of  these  diatribes  side  by  side  with 
the  texts  they  riddled  and  they  look  right  enough  and  respect- 
able if  we  didn't  just  have  to  bow  tojthe  verdict  of  Mr.  Cen- 
tury, who  would  accept  blemishes  as  virtues  in  the  darlings  of 
his  choice. 

DISCUSSION. 

Then  there  is  everyday  ordinary  discussion.  There  is  your 
lawyer  and  doctor  who  has  kept  and  cherished  the  literary 
standards  of  the  university;  there  is  your  politician  and  your 
statesman  who  must  be  master  of  the  vehicle  that  conveys 
thought,  must  even  be  eloquent  which  means  high  and  noble 
sentiments  couched  in  perfervid  periods ;  there  is  your  teacher 
of  literature  who  has  grown  gray  at  his  desk ;  they  will  all  make 
their  comments  on  the  merits  of  the  newcomer  and  exactness 
and  excellence  alone  will  earn  immunity  from  remark.  The 
decision  of  the  "man  on  the  street"  or  the  "gods  in  the  gal- 
lery" is  the  most  deadly  sort  of  thing  for  the  actor,  the  artist, 
the  literary  man.  Every  play,  every  novel,  every  song  is  a 
guess  and  a  gamble  until  this  many-headed  monster  gives  his 
verdict.  Your  surging  mob  in  the  art  gallery  need  no  con- 
noisseur to  find  the  masterpiece ;  they  will  steal  a  Madonna,  a 

DEBATE. 

Dilletante  debate — dialectics  was  what  made  the  giants  of 
the  scholastic  period.    From  Anselm  to  Thomas  the  elite  youth 
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of  Europe  hung  on  the  lips  of  the  great  lecturers  of  the  day. 
One  and  all  of  them  had  their  wits  sharpened  with  the  distinc- 
tions, definitions  and  divisions  of  debate.  "We  moderns  look- 
ing into  the  pages  of  Abelard,  Bernard  and  Thomas,  are  pros- 
trated and  peevish  at  the  unrivalled  golden  prospect  that  lies 
before  us.  They  were  profound,  sublime,  subtle,  and  resource- 
ful and  the  dialectics  that  moderns  despise  as  hair-splitting 
was  the  efficient  cause  of  their  characteristic  thoroughness  and 
power.  The  "Ego  vero  e  contra  contendo"  of  the  modern  sem- 
inary is  the  diminishing  echo  of  that  thunder.  Further  back  a 
thousand  years  the  two  greatest  teachers  the  world  has  ever 
known,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  paced  incessantly  the  Porch 
and  the  Grove,  were  catchetical  and  dialectic  in  their  method. 

The  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  is  one  continual  debate.  Every 
article  is  a  ready-made  debate  with  the  thesis  in  the  middle,  the 
objections  and  answers  at  either  end,  and  many  a  modern  ra- 
tionalist at  midnight  under  cover  of  the  dark  has  stolen  his 
shrapnel  from  this  mediaeval  magazine;  and  now  that  it  is  in 
English  our  convents  and  colleges  will  have  to  memorize  only 
one  ' '  question ' '  and  they  will  be  made  for  ever.  No  university 
career  will  give  the  mind  the  ordination,  the  ordinance,  and 
the  artillery  that  the  study  of  the  method,  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  one  "questio"  in  this  unique  and  great  inheritance 
of  the  race  will  do.  The  method  was  universal  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Every  educated  person  of  the  day  extracted  propositions 
from  the  current  literature  of  the  time  and  submitted  it  to  Abe- 
lard's  "ita  and  non"  that  reduced  it  to  powder  or  proved  it 
polished,  unperishable  porphyry. 

The  method  of  to-day  reducing  every  paragraph  to  the 
fact,  principle  or  topic  contained  in  it  is  substantially  the  same 
thing,  only  wanting  in  the  patient  analysis  and  thoroughness 
of  the  past.  To  deny  playfully  the  fact,  or  controvert  curiously 
the  principle,  were  history  repeating  itself.  This  process  as  to 
the  paragraph  extended  through  the  composition  gives  the  au- 
thor's mind,  which  can  then  be  quickly  submitted,  to  the  tests 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  science,  morality,  economics,  religion  that 
the  age  has  consecrated.  This  co-ordinating  and  codifying  of 
paragraphs  means  thoroughness,  and  applied  to  current  litera- 
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ture  it  is  as  the  sifting  of  grain  which  falls  in  a  golden  heap, 
while  the  chaff  is  the  sport  of  the  wind.  It  is  said  Kitchener 
had  that  one  word  pasted  above  his  mantel  for  a  motto.  His 
army  at  this  moment,  a  month  after  his  demise,  moves  with  a 
might  that  means  every  man  is  mortised  in  the  mass.  The 
class-room  that  can  produce  this  patient  analysis,  research, 
thoroughness,  will  do  more  for  learning  and  literature,  for  the 
student  and  the  state  than  all  the  noisy  demagogues  who  would 
reform  our  schools.  A  subject  so  devoured  and  assimiliated 
equips  the  mind  with  a  keenness  and  a  competence  to  debate  a 
theme  thoroughly.  This  would  be  neo-scholasticism,  it  would 
be  nearest  to  nature,  too,  for  the  most  illiterate  gain  in  fencing 
skill  by  dint  of  discussion  and  debate. 

Two  of  the  greatest  literary  lights  in  England  to-day, 
Bernard  Shaw  and  G.  K.  Chesterton,  owe  their  eminence  in 
letters  to  their  juvenile  dilletante  efforts  in  debate.  Cecil  Ches- 
terton when  here  acknowledged  that  they  went  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  London  meeting  all  comers  with  their  dialectical 
weapons  until  they  were  without  peers,  and  now  at  cavilling, 
casuistry  and  controversy  they  are  two  bright  particular  stars. 

The  lawyer-politician  is  the  phenomenon  of  to-day  in  pub- 
lie  life,  he  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  gentleman  of  leis- 
ure and  letters.  The  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Balfour,  Redmond 
type  is  becoming  a  curiosity  so  rare  is  it  now.  Everyone  knows 
it  is  debate,  debate,  debate  with  the  lawyer.  From  the  moment 
he  becomes  a  lettered  law-clerk  he  frequents  the  forum  during 
th  day  to  see  the  old  lions  parry  and  pass,  and  has  sham  battles 
with  the  goslings  of  the  gown  at  night.  Whether  the  phenome- 
non will  endure  time  will  say.  It  is  certain  no  other  class  of 
public  men  have  their  p1  atform  prowess  and  power. 

These  considerations  allow  us,  ay  even  force  us  to  draw 
one  conclusion :  The  class-room  must  criticize,  review,  discuss 
and  debate  the  topics  of  the  day.  Be  they  political,  economic, 
religious,  moral,  scientific,  or  social,  it  matters  not.  Nothing 
should  escape  the  searchlight  of  their  curious  and  questioning 
minds  for  being  human,  nothing  interesting  to  men  can  be 
alien  to  them.     The  prepared  and  the  improvised  debate  are 
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both  profitable ;  the  one  lending  exactness  and  power,  the  other 
readiness  and  rapidity  to  the  mind. 

Can  we  then  conclude  that  the  canvassing  of  current  lit- 
erature and  especially  current  Catholic  literature  in  the  class- 
room has  a  greater  literary  and  educational  value  than  any 
other  means  that  can  be  employed? 

A  great  deal  depends  on  what  we  hold  education  to  be. 
Is  it  the  sharpening  of  the  faculties  so  that  Lloyd  George-like 
the  mind  will-  solve  as  many  problems  as  the  times  produce  or 
is  it  cramming  the  memory  so  as  to  make  men  marvel  that 
catacombs  can  contain  so  much  musty  stuff?  In  the  middle 
ages  Scholasticism,  the  educational  system  of  the  time,  em- 
ployed mostly  deduction  as  a  means  of  training.  The  syllogism 
with  its  major,  minor  and  conclusion,  principle,  fact  and  in- 
ference had  greater  vogue  than  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  him- 
self. Induction  and  research  especially  in  things  material,  by 
no  means  began,  but  gained  marvellous  momentum  from  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  So  much  so  that  the  Edi- 
sons,  the  Bells  and  the  Marconis  are  possible  to-day.  But  the 
progress  was  slow,  gradual  and  regular.  In  fact,  the  history  of 
education  falls  into  two  hemispheres :  the  first  that  of  deduc- 
tion covering  the  period  from  Aristotle  to  Bacon,  and  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  induction  running  from  Descartes  to  our  modern 
marvels.  In  theology  and  philosophy  the  former  practically 
exhausted  the  field;  the  latter  finds  its  apotheosis  in  the  pres- 
ent frightfully  scientific  war.  Both  of  them  have  added  pro- 
digiously to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  neither  of  them, 
however,  was  a  mule  packing  of  the  memory,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  a  sharpening  of  the  mind. 

After  the  Crusades  and  the  rise  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Hu- 
manites,  as  they  were  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Divinities  of  the  Scholastic  period,  was  almost  a  reversion  to 
the  Classics :  and  as  in  earlier  days  of  Christianity  and  the  later 
days  of  Judaism,  men  could  recite  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  psalms ;  so  now  memory  had  to  play  the  lion 's  part  in  the 
education  of  the  day.  The  Latin  races  still  have  great  faith 
in  it  and  certainly  it  makes  great  literary  men,  poets,  histor- 
ians, orators,  but  in  the  utilitarian  sphere  the  Germans,  the 
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English  and  the  Americans  have  left  them  far  behind  by  rele- 
gating the  humanities  to  a  secondary  role. 

Educationists  recently  have  drawn  a  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation— and  it  is  pertinent  to  discuss  it  here — between  the  voca- 
tionist  and  the  merely  cultural  training.  They  would  not  have 
this  distinction  divide  religious  from  secular  studies,  for  that  is 
not  the  meaning  intended.  They  only  wish  to  emphasize  this 
that  students  choosing  the  career  of  their  predilection  must  spe- 
cialize to  expertness  in  it,  while  others,  selecting  the  arts  course 
for  instance,  should  acquire  general  culture  in  a  high  degree. 
For  students  whose  parents  enjoy  an  easy  opulence,  aimless 
artistic  culture  may  be  the  proper  thing;  it  makes  the  histor- 
ian, the  artist,  the  orator;  but  in  this  young  country  we  haven't 
many  who  can  depend  on  an  aimless  art ;  and  besides  intensity 
in  vocational  work  carries  with  it  the  greatest  pledge  of  tem- 
poral happiness  and  prosperity.  The  distinction  made  above 
also  applies  here,  that  the  cultural  training  is  mostly  a  matter 
of  memory,  while  the  vocational  sharpens  the  wits.  This  some- 
what modern  distinction  may  have  much  merit,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  look  at  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  education.  Etymologically  it  is  made  up  of  two  Latin 
words,  ex  and  duco,  which  mean  leading  out  or  drawing  out 
the  powers  and  potentialities  with  which  men  are  endowed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  intellect,  the  will,  the  memory,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  sense.  And  the  consecrated  phrase  "sana  mens 
in  corpore  sano"  would  seem  to  express  antiquity's  idea  of  the 
educated  person.  They  rightfully  insisted  on  the  whole  man 
with  his  mental  and  physical  faculties  being  educated  and 
actualized.  Pedagogy  is  a  Greek  word  and  evidently  indicates 
that  races  long  before  the  days  of  De  la  Salle,  Pestalozzi  and 
Proebel  saw  the  importance  of  developing  "the  whole  nature 
of  the  child." 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  O'MALLEY. 

(Concluded  in  December  Number.) 
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A    Vision     of    St.     Michael 

To-night  at  the  Benediction,  when  the  Tantum  Ergo  ceased, 
And,  clear  thro'  the  solemn  silence,  we  heard  the  chanting 

priest : 
Methought  from  out  the  incense,  above  the  altar-stone, 
A  vision  of  St.  Michael  in  radiant  beauty  shone ! 

I  knew  him  by  the  glory  that  turned  the  tapers  dim, 
By  the  white  and  shining  armour  that  covered  trunk  and  limb, 
By  the  brow 's  majestic  splendour, — the  eye 's  serene  desire : 
By  the  strong  and  mighty  pinions,  by  the  glowing  sword  of  fire. 

But,  more  than  all,  I  knew  him  by  his  grand  "Who  is  like 

God?" 
The  while  his  golden  sandal  upon  the  Demon  trod; 
For  all  the  air  seem'd  tuneful  with  the  music  of  his  name, 
As  "Blest  art  thou,  0  Breath  of  God!"  in  rapturous  chorus 

came. 

Then,  to  my  soul  I  whispered:  "Depart  not  nor  despair! 
Thou,  too,  O  well-beloved!  canst  Michael's  mission  share; 
0  breath  of  God  immortal !    His  grace  shall  be  thy  sword  ; 
And,  vanquishing  the  Demon,  thou  shalt  possess  the  Lord ! ' ' 

ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 


Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D. 
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Dr.    John     Talbot    Smith 

<%Mjf'HEN  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  editing  the 
Jfjfl  St.  Michaels  College  "Year  Book"  for  1916,  dedi- 
cated to  Very  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith  their  fine  and 
ably  written  Yearly,  they  intended  to  confer,  and  did  confer 
an  exceptional  compliment  on  a  past  alumnus  of  the  College, 
and  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  priesthood. 

The  name  of  John  Talbot  Smith  is  so  familiar  to  us  as  an 
author,  journalist,  Catholic  playwright,  lecturer,  dramatic 
critic  and  all  round  literary  athlete  that  to  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  man  and  his  achievements  is,  to  use  a 
hackneyism,  like  painting  the  lily  or  gilding  refined  gold. 

Father  Smith  is  a  fascinating  writer,  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  figures  in  the  American  Church  to-day.  His  lit- 
erary activities  are  amazing,  and  are  always  confined  within 
sane  and  conservative  lines.  His  versatility  is  phenomenal,  and 
his  range  of  vision  altogether  exceptional.  In  fact,  he  is  so 
many-sided  that  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  him,  and  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  if  he  had  concentrated  his  mentality  and  marvellous 
energy  on  some  one  department  of  literature,  he  would  have 
achieved  a  more  enduring,  if  not  a  greater,  reputation.  His 
mellow,  fluent  and  gentlemanly  style  is  saturated  with  the 
sounds,  scents  and  colours  of  a  southern  landscape,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  cultivated  judgment  is  with  him  a  sacred  trust 
which  he  holds  for  his  Catholic  beneficiaries. 

He  has  the  faculty  of  keeping  abreast  with  orthodox  con- 
temporary thought,  of  cultivating  and  retaining  a  flexibility  of 
intellect  that  prevents  him  ever  becoming  a  mere  imitator  of 
popular  writers. 

Father  Smith  is,  as  a  warm  admirer  of  his  writings  said  to 
us  not  long  ago:  "A  red  hot  propagandist  of  the  faith;  impa- 
tient with  his  own  for  their  want  of  energy  and  enraged  with 
the  enemy  for  their  dishonesty.  He  writes,  as  a  soldier  fights, 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  and,  occasionally,  because  consumed 
by  fire  he  must  write." 

He  has  now  rounded  out  his  three  score  years  of  an  hon- 
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ourable  life  and  is  a  man  of  whom  the  New  York  Sun  said : 
"He  is  delivering  a  message  which  might  well  rouse  his  day 
and  generation." 

Father  Smith  has  been  charged  by  some  querulous  critics 
with  subordinating  Catholic  dialectics  to  the  trivialities  of  the 
popular  novel.  But  what  is  a  Catholic  priest  gifted  with  lofty 
thoughts  to  do  ?  If  he  publishes  a  book  freighted  with  Catholic 
argument  and  controversial  or  philosophic  thought,  the  people 
will  not  read  it. 

The  reading  public,  to-day,  inside  or  outside  the  Church, 
is  not  clamouring  for  ponderous  writing,  no  matter  how  sound 
or  cogent  it  may  be,  and  while  the  learned  writer  has  not 
passed  out  of  vogue,  he  must  to-day  make  no  parade  of  his 
learning.  "Have  you  read  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Essays  and 
Lectures?"  asked  the  elder  Ward  of  Lady  Portarlington.  "No, 
I  have  not,"  she  answered,  "but  I  read  his  "Fabiola  twice 
over. ' ' 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  a  brief  reminiscence  of  Tennyson, 
tells  us  the  poet  once  said  to  him  in  referring  to  Lady  Tenny- 
son: "She  is  a  sweet,  spiritual  woman  who  delights  in  brilli- 
ancy and  crispness,  avoiding  heavy  reading  as  she  does  heavy 
dinners. ' ' 

And  so  Father  Talbot  is  trying  to-day  to  do  what  Car- 
dinals Wiseman  and  Newman  did  for  their  generations  when, 
for  the  masses,  they  recast  Catholic  truth,  Catholic  heroism 
and  Catholic  morals  in  popular  molds  like  Fabiola  and 
Calista. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Father  Smith's  various  publications 
and  not  be  impressed  with  his  Catholic  trend  of  thought.  And 
because  of  his  sound  Catholic  principles  he  is  always  well  bal- 
anced and  what  he  writes  always  rings  true.  There  is  in  his 
books  a  wealth  of  timely  information  seasoned  with  the  wisdom 
of  one  who  knows  men ;  whose  knowledge  of  American  institu- 
tions and  American  ways  is  wide  and  profound,  and  who  gives 
his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  illumination  with 
mingled  wit  and  kindness  and  tolerance  of  human  frailty.  Be- 
cause of  his  experience  and  knowledge  he  will  never  be  swept 
off  his  feet  by  false  philosophy  or  by  hysterical  agitation. 
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Long  ago  Owen  Meredith  urged  that  if  the  novel  was  to  serve 
a  good  purpose  it  must  give  us  "  brainstuff  "  and  "foodstuff" 
and  must  appeal  to:  "The  inner  noiseless  heaven  of  the  soul." 
Some,  if  not  all,  of  Father  Smith's  novels  measure  up  to  Mere- 
dith's standard,  particularly  his  "Woman  of  Culture"  and  his 
latest  book,  the  "Black  Cardinal."  Nowhere  has  the  author 
shown  so  complete  a  grasp  of  his  art  or  written  with  a  more 
fervent  human  apoeal  than  in  his  "Woman  of  Culture."  Here 
he  is  very  much  at  home,  and  has  free  play  in  depicting  a  con- 
dition with  which  he  is  quite  familiar.  The  drama  is  staged  in 
Canada,  where  the  author  portrays  the  social  and  domestic  life 
of  the  people  with  fluency  and  ease.  His  heroine  is  a  disciple  of 
the  neo-culture  of  our  times  and  because  she  lives  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  refinement  and  art,  she  deems  herself  superior  to 
temptation.  But  when  put  to  the  test  and  confronted  with  a 
choice  between  duty  and  submission,  her  culture  did  not  save 
her  from  the  abyss. 

Belonging  to  that  decadent  set  of  women  who  aspire  to  be 
leaders  and  liberators  of  their  sex  and,  who  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  to-day  so  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
equality  of  the  sexes,  the  woman  of  culture  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  old  exhortation,  "Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and 
let  who  will  be  clever."  She  reversed  the  sage  advice  and, 
accepting  as  her  rule  of  life,  "Be  clever  and  let  who  will  be 
good,"  ended  disastrously. 

In  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages  of  this  fascin- 
ating book  there  is  nothing  which  were  better  omitted.  The 
author  has  attempted  and  succeeded  in  describing  human  emo- 
tions and  human  feelings  as  only  a  close  student  of  person- 
alities can  describe  them  and  with  a  diction  almost  unfailingly 
good.  Nothing  but  the  Parisian,  or — in  this  case — Phoenician 
realism  of  the  20th  century  can  account  for  the  perverted  taste 
which  induces  people  to  prefer  the  salacious  novel  of  a  morbid 
woman  to  a  clean,  wholesome  and  uplifting  book  like  this. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  that  in  all  his  writings  the  au- 
thor's aim  has  always  been  to  portray  to  Catholics  and  their 
non-Catholic  neighbours  the  unalterable  attachment  of  the 
Church  to  all  that  makes  for  the  permanency  of  Christian 
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morals  and  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  particularly  so  in  his 
latest  book,  the  "Black  Cardinal,"  a  story  dealing  with  the 
divorce  of  Bonaparte  from  his  lawful  wife  Josephine,  and  the 
compulsory  separation  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  from  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Patterson,  whom  the  Prince  married  in  Balti- 
more. Opposed  to  the  autocratic  power  of  the  French  Em- 
peror is  the  infallible  voice  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Pius  VII., 
represented  by  his  Prime  Minister,  the  inflexible  Cardinal 
Consalvi.  After  fencing  for  an  opening  with  the  Cardinal,  the 
Emperor  enters  a  stubborn  protest  against  the  refusal  of  the 
Pope  to  endorse  his  marriage  to  Marie  Louise  of  Austria  or  dis- 
solve the  bonds  which  united  Jerome  to  Miss  Patterson. 

"Jerome,"  exclaims  Bonaparte,  "is  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  yet  the  Pope  will  not  free  him  from  his  marriage  with 
a  Protestant  savage  in  Baltimore." 

"It  is  out  of  his  power,"  spoke  back  Consalvi,  "if  a  mar- 
riage be  valid,  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  within  or  without 
the  Church,  capable  of  dissolving  it. ' ' 

Every  chapter  of  this  fascinating  novel  bristles  with  de- 
fensive arguments  protecting  the  integrity  and  indissolubility 
of  lawful  marriage.  Aside  from  the  value  and  interest  of  its 
historical  and  biographical  studies  and  its  charm  as  a  piece  of 
delightful  English,  this  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  and  general 
perusal,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enlighten  many  of  its 
readers  who  may  have  forgotten,  or  may  never  have  known  the 
stern  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  on  divorce. 

While  reading  this  stimulating  book  we  feel  as  one  who 
looks  for  the  first  time  on  a  finely  chiseled  piece  of  statuary. 
The  style  is  that  of  a  literary  artist.  It  is  a  book  that  suggests 
the  purity  and  freshness  of  the  open  air  and  we  hope  it  has 
been  appraised  at  its  true  worth  by  the  reading  public.  But 
unfortunately  in  America,  to-day  good  wholesome  Catholic 
novels  are  limited  in  their  popularity  by  racial,  religious  and 
temporal  or  (to  use  Emerson's  words)  "secular  impediments." 

This  book  should  be  helpful  in  awakening  the  American 
people  to  a  true  social  consciousness  of  the  proclamation  of 
our  Divine  Lord:  "What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder." 
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In  his  novels,  ''Solitary  Island,"  "Saranac,"  "His  Honor 
the  Mayor,"  and  "The  Man  Who  Vanished,"  there  is  no  dis- 
cordant note  out  of  harmony  with  the  highest  Christian  ideals. 

But  the  stories  themselves  are  highly  individualised  and 
differentiated  from  one  another  just  as  the  characters  who  play 
the  title  roles  are  persons  of  distinct  individuality  in  the  fields 
of  their  various  activities. 

In  all  his  books  the  aim  of  Father  Smith  is  directed  to- 
wards the  targets  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  "I  hate  that 
man,"  Charles  Lamb  is  reported  to  have  said  of  a  neighbour. 
"How  can  you  hate  him,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  "when 
you  do  not  even  know  him."  "That  is  precisely  the  reason," 
answered  Lamb.  "If  I  knew  him,  I  probably  would  not  hate 
him."  The  same  reason  for  dislike  of  the  Catholic  Church  per- 
meates much  of  the  social  and  denominational  life  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to-day,  and  it  has  become  synthesized  into  heroic 
proportions  by  the  dissemination  of  colossal  lies  wearing  the 
mask  of  probability. 

Against  these  misrepresentations  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
personalities,  Father  Smith  has,  for  thirty-five  years,  fought 
with  consummate  ability.  His  books  are  filled  with  sound, 
cogent  arguments,  and  of  course  admirably  written,  to  prove 
why  these  lies  are  lies. 

Dr.  Smith  has  also  published  a  series  of  useful  and  instruc- 
tive books  for  boys.  His  stories, ' '  The  Prairie  Boy, "  "  The  Boy 
Who  Looked  Ahead,"  and  "The  Boy  Who  Came  Back,"  are 
an  invigorating  tonic  to  the  young  minds  surfeited  with  the 
puerilities  of  our  city  life.  In  these  books  he  has  shown  how 
tales  for  boys  ripen  into  food  for  adults  when  virility  and  in- 
tellect unite  in  the  making  of  them.  The  stories  take  an  ingra- 
tiating and  delightful  hold  on  the  youthful  imagination  and 
affection.  The  tales  fill  a  broad  canvas  and  are  inspired  by  a 
deep  concern  and  love  for  boys;  they  portray  with  an  origin- 
ality that  is  both  refreshing  and  invigorating  the  nature,  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  young  hearts  soon  to  enter  the  domain  of 
early  manhood. 

"It  will  be  a  surprise  to  Catholics  to  learn,"  writes  Dr. 
Smith  in  Extension  Magazine  (June,  1916),  "that  half  the  pro- 
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fession  (theatrical)  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Catholic  actresses  are  as  numerous  as  Catholic  actors.  .  .  . 
But  the  innumerable  Catholic  women  connected  with  it  are  in 
the  mass  as  religious  and  moral  as  any  other  group  of  working 
women  in  the  country. ' '  It,  indeed,  is  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
one  half  the  profession  is  Catholic,  and  more  than  a  surprise 
when  we  are  told  that  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  millions 
in  the  United  States,  Catholics  are  but  as  one  to  seven.  How- 
ever, Father  Smith  speaks  with  authority  gained  from  practi- 
cal study  and  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  because  he  does 
know  is  the  reason  he  has  always  as  a  moralist  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  "stage"  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

Back  in  1907,  in  the  February  number  of  Donahoe  's  Maga- 
zine, Father  Smith  in  an  article  with  the  overwritten  title :  "  A 
Chance  for  the  Religious  Drama,"  says:  "The  average  Ameri- 
can is  utterly  unaware  of  the  divorce  evil,  its  frightful  extent 
and  deep  ravages ;  and  Protestant  religious  leaders  seem  afraid 
to  touch  it  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  smart  set  strike  at  their 
salaries." 

To  familiarize  the  public  with  the  nobility  of  Catholic 
thought  and  practice  and  to  portray  the  ravages  of  divorce 
in  their  hideous  consequences,  Father  Smith  wrote  two  or  three 
remarkable  plays,  which,  while  they  had  occasional  production 
on  the  stage,  remain  as  "closet"  dramas.  In  these  plays  of 
the  versatile  composer,  which  we  were  privileged  to  read,  there 
is  much  of  the  fine  exactnss,  the  thrust  of  phrases,  the  style  of 
diction  and  the  sedateness  which  we  associate  with  the  Greek 
drama.  They  are  the  productions  of  a  man  many-sided  in  his 
nature  and  show  an  elasticity  of  mind  and  versatility  of  talent 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  plays  and  books  of  Father 
Smith,  they  are  marked  by  an  essentially  masculine  note.  In 
all  his  works  there  is  no  note  of  that  cynicism  which  George 
Meredith  characterized  as  "intellectual  dandyism,."  It  is 
amazing  that,  considering  his  parochial  duties  and  calls  upon 
his  time,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  with  com- 
prehensiveness and  exactitude  in  the  time  at  his  disposal.    His 
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literary  activities  have  been  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  output  of  his  pen  shows  marvellous  scope  and  amazing  in- 
dustry. 

Father  Smith  has  always  held  positive  convictions  and  has 
never  been  timid  in  expressing  them.  He  has  always  stood  for 
progress  along  Catholic  lines.  A  staunch  and  insistent  advo- 
cate of  a  higher  education  of  the  seminarian,  accompanied  by 
refinement  of  manners  and  graciousness  of  address,  he  has 
stood  for  all  that  makes  for  the  priestly  man  and  the  manly 
priest.  Goethe  shrewdly  remarks  that  a  man's  eye — whether 
physical  or  mental — sees  just  what  it  has  the  capacity  to  see. 
Father  Smith  saw  some  things  in  the  training  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal students  which  could  be  improved  or  altered  for  the  better, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  some  who  stood  for  the  retention  of  century-old 
customs.  But  of  more  definite  significance  tq  the  Catholic 
readers  of  his  books  is  the  fact  that  all  through  their  illumin- 
ating pages  there  is  a  note  of  intense  orthodoxy,  attachment 
to  the  accredited  devotions  of  our  Church  and  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  lowly,  all  of  which  is  most  stimulating  reading. 

The  learned  author  in  all  his  works  has  discussed  situa- 
tions, personalities  and  measures  with  engaging  faultlessness 
and  rare  good  temper,  and,  at  times,  has  displayed  keen  pene- 
tration in  his  estimates.  He  has  character,  experience,  ability 
and  skill,  and  in  his  voluminous  writings  he  has  maintained  an 
excellence  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend.  The  times  and  the  land 
call  aloud  for  more  Talbot  Smiths  to  lead  aright  their  genera- 
tions. The  appeal  and  lines  of  the  poet-philosopher  are  as  in- 
sistent and  pertinent  to-day  as  when  they  were  written : 
' '  God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands : 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  preference  does  not  kill: 

Men  whom  the  hopes  of  office  will  not  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honour,  men  who  will  not  lie. 

THE  VERY  REV.  W.  R.  HARRIS. 
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BELGIUM— AD  MULTOS  ANNOS! 

Belgium,  though  rocked  by  War's  rude  hand 
And  torn  by  Death's  remorseless  scythe; 

Still  guarding  Thee  fair  angels  stand 

And  stalwart  sons,  stout-limbed  and  lithe. 

Still  keep  alive  white  Chivalry 's  flame ; 

And  wheresoever  streams  its  light 
An  altar  rises  to  Thy  name, 

Where  hearts  of  burning  zeal  unite. 

The  long,  straight  road  of  Right  appears 

Smooth  only  to  the  tranquil  soul ; 
The  standard  of  its  God  uprears 

To  point  it  forward  to  its  goal. 

So,  Belgium,  strong  and  clean  of  heart, 
Under  one  true  and  steadfast  Star* 

Pursue  thy  way  and  play  thy  part, 

All  crowns  through  crosses  come  and  are. 

F.  B.  FENTON,  First  Canadian  Contingent. 

*The  Faith. 


Note — This  poem  comes  to  us  from  the  front,  where  the 
writer — one  of  the  school  of  younger  poets,  Mgr.  Burke,  was 
encouraging  in  Register  Extension  here  in  Toronto — went  with 
the  First  Contingent,  being  a  private  in  our  celebrated  84th 
Regiment.  Even  the  rude  shocks  of  war  have  not  silenced  the 
quiet  muse  of  the  young  soldier,  who  has  many  friends  here  in 
the  Queen  City. 
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Mirth    and    Sanctity 

^tttfE  have  in  mind  a  certain  religious — and  there  are  many 
II  \  such  in  every  community  as  there  are  among  the  laity 
in  every  parish — who  is  ever  bubbling  over  with  hu- 
mour, who  radiates  smiles  and  laughter  wherever  she  goes.  She 
is  self-sacrificing  and  exemplary  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  rule  and  in  the  performance  of  her  duties.  She  is,  in  a 
word,  a  model  nun,  a  true  imitator  of  Christ.  Hence  the  con- 
nundrum,  which  we  shall  try  to  solve,  suggests  itself  to  us.  How 
can  she,  who  is  conspicuous  for  her  smiles  and  mirth,  be  an  imi- 
tator of  Him  who  never  smiled  and  Who  even  said:  "Woe  to 
you  who  laugh  now,  for  you  shall  mourn  and  weep." 

Apropos  of  this  question  two  passages  from  recently  pub- 
lished books  occur  to  us.  The  first  is  the  closing  paragraph  in 
"Orthodoxy,"  by  Chesterton.  "I  say  it  with  all  reverence," 
he  says,  "there  was  something  which  Christ  hid  from  all  men, 
when  He  went  up  a  mountain  to  pray.  There  was  something 
that  He  covered  constantly  by  abrupt  silence  or  by  impetuous 
isolation.  There  was  some  one  thing  that  was  too  great  for 
God  to  show  us,  when  He  walked  upon  our  earth ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  it  was  His  mirth."  The  other  is  a  sen- 
tence from  one  of  McManus'  tales  of  Irish  folk-lore,  wherein  he 
tells  of  the  origin  of  the  Fairies.  According  to  this  tradition, 
when  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  heaven,  some  of  the  angels 
did  not  take  sides — remained  neutral,  like  some  of  the  nations 
in  our  present  war,  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  likely 
win.  The  sentence  imposed  upon  them  was  that  they  could  not 
enjoy  the  beatific  vision,  for  they  did  not  fight  for  God,  but 
that  they  did  not  deserve  to  go  to  hell  because  they  did  not  fight 
against  Him.  They  were  given  their  choice  of  any  other  abode 
and  they  chose  to  remain  till  the  end  of  time  on  the  heathery 
moors  and  in  the  wooded  glens  of  Ireland,  whose  people  are 
kind  and  compassionate  towards  the  little  exiles  from  heaven. 
' '  And  they  pay  you  back  in  kind, ' '  adds  the  author,  ' '  for  they 
are  gentle  and  genial  with  you.  Only  tricksome  at  times — for 
when  they  left  heaven  they  did  not  leave  love  of  fun  behind. ' ' 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  we  do  not  associate 
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laughter  and  merriment  with  the  person  of  our  Lord.  First 
of  all  it  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  His  Divine  Personality. 
It  is  true  that  He  shed  tears  for  others'  sins  and  sorrows,  but 
this  accords  with  His  mission,  which  was  to  wipe  away  our 
tears,  to  bear  our  infirmities  and  to  carry  our  sorrows.  Mani- 
festations of  mirth  had  no  place  in  the  life  of  Him  who  chose 
to  be  a  "Man  of  Sorrow,"  to  be  a  victim  for  our  sins  and  to 
spend  His  whole  life  upon  earth  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
But  as  there  is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  tears,  so  there  is  a  joy  too . 
great  for  laughter.  Such  was  the  joy  that  Our  Lord  experi- 
enced, even  during  the  bitter  hours  of  His  passion.  Only  for  a 
moment  did  He  sacrifice  even  that,  when  on  the  cross  His 
human  nature,  voluntarily  deprived  of  the  Divine  support, 
forced  from  His  lips  the  agonizing  cry,  "Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sa- 
bacthani?"  Chesterton,  therefore,  is  right  when  he  surmises 
that  the  great  thing  that  Our  Lord  hid  from  men  was  His 
mirth.    Albeit  that  mirth  far  transcends  our  human  concept. 

Experience  proves  that  mirth  and  sanctity  go  hand  in 
hand.  Where  will  you  find  persons  that  enjoy  their  recreations 
better  than  old  religious,  whose  lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  obe- 
dience are  drawing  to  a  close  ?  "What  body  of  men  are  so  jolly 
and  possessed  of  such  a  keen  sense  of  humour  as  the  Catholic 
clergy?  What  nations  have  been  more  noted  for  their  love  of 
innocent  fun  and  frolic  than  Catholic  Quebec,  Catholic  Ireland 
and  England  in  the  days  when  she  was  ' '  Merrie  England  ? ' ' 

A  kind  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter for  a  two-fold  purpose,  as  a  reward  of  virtue  and  as  a  neces- 
sary relaxation  in  our  spiritual  warfare.  If  you  wish  to  see  an 
illustration  of  this  just  watch  a  Catholic  congregation  enjoy  a 
social  evening  after  a  week's  mission.  They  are  like  a  lot  of 
little  children — that  is  those  of  them  that  made  the  mission. 
They  are  just  bubbling  over  with  merriment,  ready  to  laugh  on 
the  provocation  of  an  obsolete  joke  or  on  no  provocation  at  all. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  laughter  that  Our  Lord  condemned,  for 
it  is  the  human  expression  of  the  spiritual  peace  that  reigns  in 
their  hearts.  No,  what  Our  Lord  said  ' '  woe  to ' '  is  the  worldly 
laughter  of  those  who  rejoice  not  in  the  Lord,  or  who  would 
fain  stifle  by  hilarity  the  voice  of  a  reproving  conscience. 
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But  apart  from  the  expression  of  joy  there  is  another  rea- 
son for  this  perhaps  abnormal  merriment.  During  the  week 
these  people  have  been  face  to  face  with  the  eternal  truths, 
death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell;  hence  there  is  a  tendency 
to  relax  the  strain  to  which  their  minds  and  very  souls  have 
been  subjected.  This  is  in  accordance  with  God's  will;  for 
while  He  desires  that  we  should  devote  special  consideration 
to  these  subjects  at  times  and  never  forget  them;  yet  having 
regard  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature  He  provides  us  with 
safety  valves,  by  way  of  diversion  and  recreation,  to  avoid  a 
condition  of  morbidity  that  would  be  dangerous.  Those  who 
give  little  thought  to  eternal  things,  or  who  dwell  in  a  low 
spiritual  plane  may  never  have  known  this  sensation,  which  is 
a  common  experience  with  those  who  possess  a  lively  faith. 
Nature  demands  recreation  after  labour,  and  there  is  no  labour 
so  hard  as  genuine  prayer  and  meditation  because  they  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  natural  faculties. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  since  joyousness  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  blessed,  that  since 
even  the  little  exiles  from  heaven  (in  Irish  folk-lore)  still  retain 
their  love  of  fun,  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  heaven  should 
surely  be  merry.  It  is  true  that  the  saints  in  glory  need  not 
the  feeble  expression  of  joyous  transports  that  befit  those  who 
are  still  uncertain  of  their  salvation,  and  with  whose  smiles, 
tears  and  fears  are  so  often  mingled.  The  difference,  however, 
is  but  one  of  degree.  As  grace  is  the  germ  of  glory,  so  Christian 
mirth  is  the  forerunner  of  eternal  peace. 

THE  REV.  F.  J.  0 'SULLIVAN. 
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Industrial    Art    Schools    in     Belgium 

'•THROUGH  the  smoke  and  bloodshed  of  the  first  terrible 
^H  months  of  the  great  European  war,  Belgium  stood  out 
before  the  world  as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  example  of 
dauntless  patriotism  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  an  entire  na- 
tion that  history  has  ever  known.  Everyone  now  knows  that 
the  people  of  that  little  Catholic  kingdom  excel  in  the  art  of 
war,  but,  possibly,  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  they  have, 
likewise,  few  rivals  in  the  art  of  peace.  The  Belgian  is  emi- 
nently practical  and  progressive,  and  these  traits  are  nowhere 
more  marked  than  in  the  thorough  and  efficient  educational 
system  of  the  country  and,  more  particularly,  in  that  especi- 
ally interesting  branch  of  the  system — the  Industrial  Art 
School. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  these  Belgian  Art  Schools  are 
those  organized  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  and  known  as  the  St.  Luke  Schools.  They  are 
located  at  Ghent,  Tournai,  Brussels,  Liege,  Schaerbeek,  Molen- 
beek,  St.  Gilles  (near  Brussels),  and  Mons.  An  account  of 
their  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  exceedingly  practical 
results  will  furnish  an  interesting  insight  into  the  practical 
character  and  noble  ideals  of  this  heroic  people.  The  great 
war  has,  of  course,  disorganized  everything.  This  article  treats 
of  the  schools  as  they  were  when  the  writer  visited  them  some 
few  years  ago. 

Origin  and  Object  of  the  St.  Luke  Schools. 

One  evening  in  1862,  a  number  of  young  men  of  Ghent 
were  gathered  in  their  club  rooms,  when  their  president  sud- 
denly bethought  him  of  a  novel  plan  of  entertainment  and  pas- 
time in  the  shape  of  an  unusual  contest.  To  some  of  the  mem- 
bers he  gave  paper  and  pencil,  and  to  others,  a  slate  and  a  piece 
of  chalk.  Then,  when  they  had  gathered  expectantly  around 
the  table,  he  dictated  forms  to  be  sketched;  at  first,  merely 
straight  lines  and  their  combinations,  then  a  few  curves  and 
other  combinations.  With  that  interest  that  comes  of  novelty 
and  that  spirit  of  rivalry  so  natural  to  young  men,  the  amateur 
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artists  soon  produced  some  fairly  good  sketches.  The  meeting 
now  seemed  all  too  short  and  they  agreed  to  meet  again  the 
following  week  for  another  contest.  During  the  interval,  they 
practised  what  they  had  already  learned  and,  by  the  next 
week  had  made  such  notable  progress  that  their  president  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Interest  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  so  he 
talked  the  matter  over  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  who  decided 
that  the  young  men's  talent  should  be  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped. There  and  then,  the  creation  of  a  School  of  Industrial 
Design  was  determined  upon,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  were  appealed  to  for  teachers.  The  pioneers  in  the 
work  were  Brothers  Mares  and  Matthias. 

Kind  Providence  secured  not  only  reliable  and  efficient 
teachers  for  the  work  but,  likewise,  the  means  necessary  to  es- 
tablish it  upon  a  solid  basis  and  to  carry  it  on  effectively.  Men 
of  means  and  influence  now  came  forward  to  finance  the  un- 
dertaking. The  principal  of  these  were :  Baron  John  Bethune, 
the  Count  of  Hemptinne,  Mr.  F.  Van  de  Poele,  and  Mr.  F.  Dul- 
laert.  A  current  of  sympathy  was  soon  aroused  in  favour  of 
the  new  enterprise,  and,  before  long,  the  means  were  sufficient 
to  place  the  new  school  on  the  basis  of  a  real  technical  art 
school.  Its  object  was  to  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  mechani- 
cal professions  and  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen  whose 
employers  were  anxious  for  them  to  specialize  in  one  branch 
of  industry. 

The  founders,  being  sincere  and  practical  Christians,  had 
not,  in  view  a  merely  philanthropic  work.  With  them,  the 
choice  of  teachers  was  doubly  significant.  While  giving  an 
advanced  and  thorough  course  of  instruction,  the  school  was 
also  to  safeguard  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students.  That 
the  results  have  certainly  far  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the 
organizers  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase  and  remarkable 
prosperity  of  these  schools  which  have  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

The  St.  Luke  Schools  are  designed  to  meet  a  triple  need.  To 
the  Church  the  Christian  school  should  furnish  loyal  and  de- 
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voted  sons;  to  society,  intelligent  and  educated  members;  and 
to  the  individual,  the  aid  necessary  to  the  normal  development 
of  his  faculties  and  a  directing  impetus  to  his  loftiest  aspira- 
tions. True,  the  Elementary  School  attempts  all  this,  but,  un- 
fortunately, a  great  many  children  are  obliged  by  their  cir- 
cumstances to  leave  school  before  it  is  posisble  to  adequately 
complete  their  education.  To  meet  these  particular  conditions, 
a  special  school  is  needed  that  will  adapt  itself  to  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  young  students  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  common  school.  This  is  the  aim  of  the 
St.  Luke  Schools.  They  propose  to  train  skilled  workmen, 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  are  already  employed  in  the  mechani- 
cal trades. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  St.  Luke  Schools  is  ar- 
ranged entirely  with  a  view  to  the  end  proposed.  Unlike  the 
official  schools  of  Fine  Arts  in  Belgium,  their  method  follows 
the  principles  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  vogue  during  the  most 
beautiful  epoch  of  Christian  and  national  art — the  Middle 
Ages.  The  study  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  thinkers,  and 
artisans  is  bound  to  have  more  important  consequences  than 
the  mere  conscientious  reconstruction  of  the  monuments  of  a 
vanished  age,  no  matter  how  worthy  of  attention  or  how  in- 
teresting these  may  be.  An  intelligent  comparison  of  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  works  of  art  emphasizes  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  aesthetics  as  well  as  of  technical  training. 
A  communion  of  faith  and  of  ideas  with  the  masters  of  me- 
dieval art  facilitates  an  intuition  of  their  secrets  and  permits 
of  pleasing  discoveries  and  intelligent  restoration;  while  an 
analysis  and  an  individual  interpretation  of  the  art  forms  of 
the  past  lead  to  the  elaboration  of  modern  art  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  environment,  habits,  climate,  and  materials  available 
in  Belgium. 

The  St.  Luke  Schools  are  not,  however,  given  to  fruitless 
theories.  From  a  few  simple  principles  clearly  defined,  they 
at  once  get  down  to  their  practical  applications.  At  the  outset, 
the  stuednt  learns  the  materials  and  tools  peculiar  to  the  differ- 
ent crafts.    These  schools  are,  therefore,  rather  technical  than 
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art  schools.  They  are,  in  fact,  Schools  of  Applied  Art.  The 
turning  out  of  a  perfect  designer,  a  kind  of  virtuoso  of  the  rule 
and  compass,  whose  manual  skill  strikes  the  eye  by  perfection 
of  form,  is  looked  upon  as  secondary,  though  it  is  a  result  often 
attained.  What  these  schools  endeavour  to  develop  are  orig- 
inal ideas ;  what  they  encourage  is  intelligent  initiative ;  what 
they  aim  at  is  an  originality,  if  not  powerful,  at  least  plainly 
evident.  In  order  that  this  sincerity  of  expression  may  be  the 
outcome  of  a  true  accord  of  the  student's  moral  conduct  with 
the  spirit  of  his  model,  the  St.  Luke  Schools  keep  their  pupils 
under  the  influence  of  a  moralizing  and  Christian  discipline.  In 
this  way  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  founders  attained  and 
clearly  outlined  in  the  curriculum.  A  few  details  will  make 
this  apparent. 

The  teaching  given  is  theoretical,  graphical,  and  practical. 
The  theory  is  treated  by  the  teacher  who  is  always  one  of  the 
Brothers.  The  graphical  exercises  are  the  combined  work  of 
the  teacher  and  pupil.  The  practical  work,  according  to  the 
course  taken  by  the  pupil,  is  done  either  in  the  school  itself, 
under  the  direction  of  responsible  foremen  or  master-workmen, 
or  at  the  shops  of  former  pupils.  The  latter  has  been  found 
the  more  satisfactory  plan,  and  is  the  one  generally  followed. 
Both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  work  include  all  that  re- 
gards construction,  architecture,  etc.  The  courses  are  divided 
into :  1.  Building  Construction ;  2.  Applied  Art. 

A  preparatory  course  gives  the  preliminary  notions,  trains 
eye  and  hand,  initiates  into  the  reading  and  reproduction  of 
form,  and  develops  the  habits  of  observation  and  of  intelligent 
comparison.  The  studies  in  this  course  are  based  upon  geom- 
etry and  its  various  applications,  and  upon  the  analysis  of  out- 
lines and  sketches  and  the  manner  of  their  use  in  the  art  crafts. 
The  study  of  the  most  characteristic,  natural,  and  conventional 
elements  of  the  flora,  the  fauna,  and  the  human  figure  in  their 
general  application  to  industrial  art  is  also  begun,  and  the  pro- 
jection and  perspective  of  simple  objects,  sketched  first  with 
chalk  on  the  blackboard,  and  then  with  pencil  on  paper,  com- 
pletes the  programme.  The  slavish  copying  of  a  model  is  not 
accepted. 
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Having  completed  the  preparatory  year,  the  student,  if  he 
chooses  the  Building  Construction  Course,  spends  three  years 
in  the  lower  school  in  which  is  taught :  The  nature  of  materials, 
their  production,  their  commercial  value,  their  quality,  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  their  use,  the  special  tools  and 
machinery  required,  etc.  This  is  accompanied  by  drawings, 
detailed  plans,  specifications,  etc.  He  then  passes  to  the  upper 
school  where  he  takes  up  what  is  known  as  Composition. 

On  reaching  this  fourth  year,  those  in  the  Building  Con- 
struction Course  are  divided  into  three  distinct  groups:  1.  Ar- 
chitects, contractors,  master-workmen,  foremen,  stone  cutters, 
etc.  2.  Master-workmen  and  workers  in  household  and  church 
furniture.  3.  Master-workmen  and  workers  in  metals.  The 
programme  of  this  uuper  school,  which  is  a  four-year  course, 
includes  everything  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  pub- 
lic and  private  dwellings,  and  of  civic,  industrial,  and  religious 
buildings.  Courses  in  the  resistance  of  materials,  hygiene  as 
applied  to  buildings,  common  law  and  social  economy,  com- 
plete the  programme  and  are  usually  given  by  specialists. 

If  the  student  takes  up  the  Applied  Art  Course  he  has, 
likewise,  a  three-year  lower  school  course  similar  to  the  above, 
but  with  special  application  to  the  decorative  arts.  In  the 
upper  school  of  this  course,  beginning  with  the  fourth  year, 
the  students  are  grouped  into  two  divisions:  1.  Master- work- 
men and  workers  in  embossed  work,  such  as  jewellers,  gold- 
smiths, sculptors,  and  iron  and  brass  workers.  2.  Those  en- 
gaged in  flat  work,  such  as  painters,  designers,  etc. 

The  sketches  and  graphical  demonstrations  are  done  either 
free-hand  or  with  instruments  and  generally  in  the  shape  of 
shop  drawings  on  a  large  scale.  The  theoretical  work  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  explanation  of  the  above,  common  law, 
aesthetics,  iconography,  the  history  of  arts  and  crafts,  and 
furniture  in  ancient  and  modern  styles. 

All  this  work  is  still  further  supplemented  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  reading  and  study  circles  among  the  old  pupils 
in  which  personal  views  and  experiences  are  exchanged  and 
discussed  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

A  more  exact  idea  of  the  results  aimed  at  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  following  tests  set  at  a  recent  examination:  Eighth 
Year — Complete  plans  and  specifications  for  an  Arts  and 
Crafts  Museum.  Seventh  Year — Same  for  a  Municipal  Build- 
ing. Sixth  Year — Same  for  Farm  Buildings.  Fifth  Year — 
Same  for  a  Workingmen's  Club.  Four  Year  (Building  Con- 
struction)— Complete  plans  and  specifications  for  two  cot- 
tages, one  in  brick,  the  other  in  stone.  Fourth  Year  (Applied 
Art) — Interpretation  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  for  table  linen; 
plans  of  complete  furnishings  for  the  Sacristy  of  a  country- 
church. 

Organisation  and  Division  of  Classes. 

The  St.  Luke  Schools  conduct  three  kinds  of  classes :  Morn- 
ing Classes,  Evening  Classes,  and  Sunday  Classes. 

The  Morning  Classes  are  for  young  men  who  are  not 
obliged  to  work  all  day,  such  as  the  sons  of  manufacturers  who 
propose  some  day  to  take  over  their  father's  business,  or  ama- 
teur artists  who  want  lessons  and  practice.  These  classes  are 
held  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9  a.m.  till  noon.  One  hour 
of  each  session  is  given  to  theory  and  individual  work  in  the 
library.  Exercises  are  given  to  be  done  at  home  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  be  handed  in  next  day.  The  fee  for  these  classes 
is  10  francs  a  month. 

Th  Evening  Classes  are  entirely  free  and  are  chiefly  for 
working  men.  They  are  held  every  working  day  except  Satur- 
day. Graphical  work  is  done  from  7  till  9  o'clock,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  hour's  study  in  the  library.  The  day  pupils  are 
allowed  to  attend  these  classes  if  they  wish,  and  many  do  so. 

The  Sunday  Classes  are  for  workingmen  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  who  cannot  conveniently  come  every  day. 
They  are  held  in  the  morning  from  9  till  11  o'clock,  and,  like 
the  evening  classes,  are  free.  An  annual  fee  of  5  francs  is 
charged  in  all  the  classes  for  registration. 

The  St.  Luke  Schools  are  all  subsidized  by  the  State  and 
are  all  well  attended.  St.  Gilles  Institute,  near  Brussels,  has 
over  400  pupils.  However,  the  annual  expenses  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  covered  by  the  grant,  so  that  a  private  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
annual  deficit. 
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In  addition  to  giving  an  annual  grant  and  supplying  all 
the  necesasry  models,  the  Government  further  shows  its  appre- 
ciation by  allowing  the  St.  Luke  Schools  one  of  four  annual 
prizes  of  1,500  francs  granted  by  royal  decree  to  four  pupil- 
architects  graduating  from  officially-recognized  schools.  The 
most  deserving  pupil  who  has  satisfied  certain  conditions,  is 
named  by  decision  of  the  Cabinet. 

Another  powerful  incentive  to  emulation  among  the  pupils 
are  the  annual  exhibitions  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
and  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  work  exhibited  is 
passed  upon  by  a  jury  of  from  seven  to  ten  members,  chosen 
outside  the  staff.  They  award  two  prizes  annually  and  a  spe- 
cial diploma,  or  grand  prize,  to  the  first  pupil  in  the  Eighth 
Year  Class. 

A  report  presented  at  an  International  Congress  of  De- 
sign, recently  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  gives  an  idea  of  what 
the  St.  Luke  Schools  have  accomplished.  It  shows  that,  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  over  400  young  men  from  these  schools 
have  graduated  as  architects,  teachers,  or  master-mechanics, 
and  more  than  1,500  as  skilled  workers  in  arts  and  crafts. 
Religious  and  Social  Aspect. 

The  Christian  Brothers  would,  of  course,  never  accept  the 
direction  of  schools  from  which  religion  is  excluded.  To  im- 
part a  thoroughly  Christian  education  is  their  great  object  in 
life,  and,  therefore,  the  study  and  practice  of  religion  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  training  given  in  the  St.  Luke  Schools. 

Begun  in  the  decidedly  religious  atmosphere  of  a  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Club,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  the  St.  Luke  Schools  are  to-day,  after  over 
forty  years  of  existence,  centres  of  Catholic  life  and  influence, 
and  nurseries  of  strong,  practical  piety. 

At  the  opening  of  each  scholastic  year,  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  (Oct.  18),  a  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  celebrated  at  which  teachers  and  pupils  assist,  and  a 
spiritual  retreat  of  four  days  is  held  annually  in  the  schools. 
Every  Wednesday  in  all  the  classes,  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  the  teacher  on  subjects  suited  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  pupils,  and,  on  Fridays,  this  takes  the  form  of  an  ex- 
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planation  and  practical  application  of  the  Gospel  of  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  On  the  eves  of  Holydays  a  talk  is  given  on  the 
object  of  the  feast.  Finally,  a  general  course  of  religious  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  entire  school,  either  by  an  ecclesiastic 
or  by  one  of  the  Brothers. 

Besides  the  formal  religious  instructions,  all  the  teaching 
is  imbued  with  Christianity.  The  very  object  of  the  Schools 
makes  this  easy,  natural,  and  necessary.  To  attempt  to  study 
the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  apart  from  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates it,  would  be  a  kind  of  vandalism,  a  sacrilegious  mutila- 
tion. The  Gothic  art  of  our  churches  is  itself  an  illustrated 
Catechism.  Everything  about  it  is  symbolical.  The  faith  and 
piety  that  the  old  masters  have  left  in  their  work  is  even  more 
apparent  than  their  talent.  But  to  read  and  comprehend  the 
underlying  thought  that  they  have  materialized  in  the  lan- 
guage of  stone,  one  must  be  a  Christian.  He  who  would  make 
that  art  admired  must  not  only  himself  have  their  point  of 
view,  but  he  must  also  make  his  audience  apprehend  it.  So 
it  is  that  the  art  work  of  the  St.  Luke  Schools  is  pre-eminently 
Christian. 

Moreover,  the  education  given  is  moral  and  moralizing.  It 
trains  the  young  man  to  precaution  and  delicacy  at  an  age 
when  the  senses  are  awakened,  the  imagination  easily  excited, 
and  habits  formed  that  are  to  control — often  tyrannically — his 
whole  life.  The  nude  is  altogether  banned  from  the  models 
used  in  the  St.  Luke  Schools.  As  Hon.  Mr.  Francotte,  Minister 
of  Labour,  put  it:  "Here  shamelesness  of  form  is  not  flaunted, 
but  the  teaching  of  the  Brothers  is  conducted  in  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere. The  pupils  are  frequently  reminded  that  art  must 
not  be  debased  to  flatter  vice." 

The  St.  Luke  Schools  being  Christian  and  moral  are  neces- 
sarily a  great  social  benefit.  Speaking  on  this  subject  on  the 
occasion  of  a  school  commencement  at  Brussels,  Mr.  Frantz 
Renson  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  St.  Luke  Schools  raise  the  moral 
standard  of  the  people.  A  "young  man  must,  at  the  age  of  the 
passions,  set  his  mind  upon  an  ideal.  Being  taken  up  with  his 
art,  fired  with  the  noble  ambition  to  excel,  and  accustomed  to 
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be  controlled  by  reason,  the  young  artist  will  not  yield  to  the 
thousand  vicious  seductions  that  ruin  the  body  and  debase  the 
soul. 

''They,  likewise,  raise  the  intellectual  standard  and  are  a 
source  of  genuine  pleasure.  No  soul  is  more  delicate,  broader, 
or  more  complete  than  is  that  of  an  artist.  So,  no  people  are 
happier  than  those  that  can  taste  the  pure  joys  of  art  whose 
multiplied  manifestations  enable  them  to  really  enjoy  life. 

"Finally,  these  schools  render  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try by  checking  misery  which  engenders  subversive  doctrines, 
anarchy,  and  socialism.  Instead  of  useless  talk  about  the  cleav- 
age of  the  classes  and  the  precarious  condition  of  the  working- 
man,  is  it  not  much  better  to  uplift  the  lowly,  to  give  a  hand  to 
the  working-man,  to  instruct  him  in  skilled  labour?  Such 
training,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  assistance,  will  enable  him 
to  keep  his  family  in  comfort  and  give  him  a  more  independent 
and  a  more  honourable  position." 

The  social  work  of  the  St.  Luke  Schools  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  individual  influence.  Associations  and  societies 
have  been  organized  on  the  plan  of  those  powerful  corporate 
unions  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  were  centres  of  skilled  labour, 
mutual  assistance,  and  Christian  life.  In  connection  with  all 
the  schools  there  are  comfortable  club  rooms,  well-equipped 
reading  rooms,  and  commodious  auditoriums. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  these  societies  is  known  as 
"The  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  of  St.  Joseph,"  organized  among 
the  present  and  past  pupils  of  the  St.  Luke  School,  Ghent.  As 
expressed  in  the  constitutions,  its  purposes  are :  1.  To  keep  up 
and  increase  the  fraternal  relations  between  the  past  and  the 
prsent  pupils  of  the  school.  2.  To  ennoble  the  trades  by  de- 
veloping the  artistic  sense.  3.  To  procure  for  its  members  aid, 
support,  and  counsel  in  their  material  and  spiritual  needs.  4. 
To  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  St.  Luke  Schools  and  to  the 
spread  of  their  artistic  principles. 

The  Christian  character  of  the  Guild  is  evident  from  the 
following  promise  required  of  candidates  on  the  occasion  of 
their  solemn  reception  into  the  society: 

"I,  N.,  promise  to  be  always  a  faithful  and  devoted  son 
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of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Catholic  Church ;  to  strive,  as  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Guild,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  union  and 
fraternal  affection  among  the  members,  and  to  keep  inviolably 
the  rules  of  the  society.  Furthermore,  desirous  of  making 
myself  more  agreeable  to  God  and  to  His  Saints,  and  in  sub- 
mission to  the  decisions  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  promise 
never  to  join  a  secret  society  condemned  by  the  Church,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  name  or  title,  but  ever  to  oppose  their 
power,  their  principles,  and  their  efforts.  So  help  me  God 
and  our  holy  patrons,  St.  Luke  and  St.  Joseph." 

All  who  have  come  in  touch  with  the  work  being  accom- 
plished by  the  St.  Luke  Schools  testify  to  their  fidelity  to  their 
aim  and  purpose  and  to  their  magnificent  results.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Carton  de  Wiart,  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice,  said:  "The 
most  competent  judges  acknowledge  that  the  St.  Luke  Schools 
have  saved  from  lethargy,  if  not  from  destruction,  our  indus- 
trial art  training,  which  was  being  smothered  under  the  pres- 
sure of  academic  routine."  And  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beernaert,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  declared:  "I  know  of  no  enterprise  better 
managed,  more  useful,  loftier  in  its  principles,  or  more  fruit- 
ful in  results  than  the  St.  Luke  Schools." 

To  the  great  Pontiff,  Leo  XIIL,  the  workingman's  Pope, 
the  St.  Luke  Schools  were  especially  dear  and  the  object  of  his 
frequent  benedictions.  The  following  passage  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Cardinal  Kampolla,  His  Holiness'  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  Brother  Director  of  the  Schools,  will  fittingly  con- 
clude this  article. 

"The  Holy  Father  has  entrusted  me  with  the  agreeable 
duty  of  expressing  to  you  his  satisfaction  in  reading  the  ad- 
dress you  sent  him  through  the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  His  Holi- 
ness greatly  rejoices  in  the  development  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Schools  in  Belgium  and  he  recognizes  the  new  claim  to  public 
gratitude  earned  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  to 
whom  they  owe  their  foundation  and  direction.  Furthermore, 
the  August  Pontiff,  knowing  the  character  and  programme  of 
the  St.  Luke  Schools,  has  observed  that,  through  them,  one  of 
the  great  desires  that  he  expressed  in  his  Encyclical,  "Rerum 
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Novarum,"  is  being  carried  out.  He,  therefore,  wishes  that 
you  continue  to  promote  with  all  possible  zeal  a  work  so  meri- 
torious and  already  so  fruitful  in  results." 

THE  REV.  BROTHER  SIMON,  F.S.C. 


A  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 

The  bird  that  sang  of  happiness, 

A  mocking-bird  was  he; 
Despite  his  trills,  he  left  me  lone. 

0  trembling  flute  of  melody ! 

The  one  who  sang  a  threnody 

Knew  all  of  Music 's  pain ; 
But  took  my  grief,  and,  glimmering, 

Flew  off,  in  silvery  rain. 

The  bird  I  loved,  impassionate, 

Flung  a  bewildering  song 
Into  my  heart.    Ah,  flame-winged  flight ! 

Oh,  wearisome  days  and  long ! 

A  lowlier  bird,  Humility, 

Lilts,  hid  in  the  grass,  to-day : 
I  love  her  simpler,  plainer  note; 

Stay,  bringer  of  Peace,  oh,  stay! 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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Indian  Summer 

To-day  I  stole  an  hour 

From  life,  its  rush  and  care, 
For  field  and  wood  of  autumn  stood 

A-dream  in  hazy  air. 

I  called  on  Lady  Summer, 

But,  ah,  the  change  I  found ! 
Her  halls  were  bare;  no  longer  there 

A  wealth  of  sight  and  sound. 

Like  fickle  friends  who  follow 

Where  Fortune  leads  the  way, 
The  birds  and  flowers  of  brighter  hours 

Cannot  be  found  to-day. 

The  agents  of  the  winter 

In  rude  and  boisterous  ways 
Have  claimed  her  home  and  she  must  roam — 

These  last  are  precious  days. 

Our  royal  Lady  Summer, 

Although  her  heart  is  sore, 
Now  hides  her  pain  and  smiles  again 

E'en  sweetlier  than  of  yore. 

In  robes  of  faded  purple, 

A  queen  without  a  throne, 
She  holds  her  sway  o'er  hearts  to-day, 

And  rules  by  love  alone. 

ROSE  FERGUSON. 
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Father    Casey's    Poems 

A  few  months  ago  the  Toronto  Globe  published  the  follow- 
ing review : — 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  poems  which  should  be  very  wel- 
come indeed  to  all  who  love  high  and  wholesome  thought  and 
the  things  that  pertain  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  breathes  a 
perfume  as  sweet  as  the  scent  of  early  primroses  on  May  altars 
in  far-away  Tipperary,  the  beloved  home  of  the  young  poet- 
priest.  In  a  short  preface,  he  says  with  becoming  modesty 
he  "fears  the  critics  will  find  much  to  censure  herein."  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  much  on  that  score.  His  technique  is 
generally  beyond  criticism — surprisingly  so  for  a  young  au- 
thor's first  book.  He  showed  good  judgment  in  publishing 
only  his  best  efforts,  rejecting  any  that  might  show  lack  of  ma- 
turity or  finish. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  young  poets  to  seek  to  include  in 
their  first  book  all  the  things  they  have  ever  written.  The 
poems  in  the  present  volume  are  few,  but  select  and  well- 
finished. 

Most  of  the  subjects  are  religious  and  devotional.  Father 
Casey  may,  therefore,  say,  as  Rev.  Abram  J.  Ryan,  ' '  The  Poet- 
Priest  of  the  South,"  once  so  touchingly  said:  "My  feet  know 
more  of  the  humble  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  altar  and  its  mys- 
teries than  of  the  steeps  that  lead  up  to  Parnassus  and  the  home 
of  the  Muses,  and  souls  were  always  to  me  more  than  songs." 
But  it  is  something  to  sing,  like  David,  the  glories  of  the 
heavens  and  the  consolations  of  piety,  and  who  shall  say  that 
these  priestly-poets  are  not  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
poetic  singers  of  the  world  and  all  its  works  and  pomps? 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume  before  us  is  entitled  "The 
Spouse  of  Christ,"  and  deals  with  the  solemn  dedication  of  a 
soul  to  Christ,  "Who  desires  the  souls  of  all.  The  solemn  and 
musical  tercets  in  iambic  pentameter  are  strikingly  effective : 
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He  came  to  her  from  out  th'  eternal  years, 

A  smile  upon  His  lips,  a  tender  smile, 
That  somehow  spoke  of  partings  and  of  tears. 

'Twas  eventide  and  silence  brooded  low 

On  earth  and  sky — the  hour  when  haunting  fears 
Of  mystery  pursue  us  as  we  go. 

Strange,  mystic  shadows  filled  the  temple  dim, 

But  on  the  Golden  Door  the  ruby  glow 
Spoke  orisons  more  sweet  than  vesper  hymn. 

No  human  accents  voiced  His  gentle  call, 

No  crashing  thunderbolts  did  wait  on  him, 
As  when  of  old  He  deigned  to  summon  Saul. 

But  heart  did  speak  to  heart,  an  unseen  chord, 

In  Love's  own  scale  did  sweetly  rise  and  fall; 
Nor  questioned  she,  but  merely  answered  "Lord." 

To-night  some  household  counts  a  vacant  chair, 

But  far  on  high  Christ  portions  the  reward 
A  hundredfold  for  each  poor  human  care! 

The  memory  of  the  poet  in  exile  harkens  back  longingly 
to  scenes  of  his  youth  in  the  Old  Land,  Ireland,  that  ever  con- 
tinues to  bind  the  hearts  of  her  children  to  her  as  with  bands 
of  steel,  calling,  calling  evermore,  with  poignant  longing,  to  her 
exiles  across  the  weary  leagues  of  waste  and  bitter  sea !  Some 
of  the  best  poems  in  the  volume  are  called  forth  by  this  wisti'uL 
longing  for  the  friends  and  fields  of  home.  Here  is  a  touching 
lyric  called  "The  Irish  Mother."  (By  way  of  parenthesis, 
notice  how  the  author,  a  Tipperary  man  born,  sounds  the  name 
of  his  native  county.  Nobody  in  Ireland  would  eve::  dream  of 
giving  four  syllables  to  it — Tip-per-a  ry — as  in  the  famous 
song.    It  is  Tipp'rary  or  nothing.)  : 

There's  a  humble  little  cottage  far  away  in  sweet  Tipp'rary, 
Where  a  little  Irish  Mother  sits  forlorn  by  the  door; 

And  she's  thinking  of  the  childer  while  the  heart  of  her  is  weary, 
For  wid  watchin'  for  a  sight  of  them  the  eyes  of  her  are  sore. 

Ah,  poor  little  Irish  mother,  sure  'tis  you  that's  sad  and  lonely 
Since  they  left  you,  like  the  wild  geese  in  the  springtime  flown 
away; 
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Though  they  sind  you  gold  in  plinty,  sure  'tis  them  you're  wantin' 
only, 
Just  a  glimpse  of  them  returnin'  home  across  the  winthry  say. 

Ah,  poor  little  Irish  Mother,  far  away  in  sweet  Tipp'rary, 

'Tis  of  you  the  boys  are  thinkin'  as  in  foreign  lands  they  roam: 

An'  between  their  work  they're  prayin'  to  the  lovin'  Son  of  Mary 
That  He'd  send  the  ship  to  bear  them  back  to  their  Tipp'rary 
home. 

This  colossal  war  has  already  set  its  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  but  on  no  people  more  so 
than  on  the  Irish.  The  youth  of  the  country,  already  thinned 
out  by  emigration,  have  rushed  off  in  thousands  to  the  front, 
and  were  the  first  to  fall,  when  the  brave  Munster  Fusiliers, 
left  as  a  rearguard,  made  their  glorious  stand  to  hold  up  the 
German  advance.  Doubtless  in  the  final  battle  of  the  war  the 
Irish  will  be  the  last  to  fall,  for  that  is  a  way  they  have  in  a 
' '  ruction. ' '  Every  Irish  heart  is  deeply  interested  in  the  result 
of  this  great  struggle  against  despotic  militarism,  and  espe- 
cially does  the  gallant  fight  of  brave  little  Belgium  stir  their 
imaginations  and  their  very  souls.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  to  meet  with,  a  war  poem  or  two  in  this  book  of 
Father  Casey.    There  is  a  good  one  called 

THE  BELGIAN  DEAD. 

Pity  the   martyred   dead!      Nay,   rather  praise 

(They  need  not  pity  who  so  nobly  die), 
If  coward  choice  ensured  them  length  of  days, 

Then  Shame  might  weep:  now  Pity's  eyes  are  dry. 

Nay,  shed  no  tears,  tho'  mothers'  hearts  do  break, 
Tho'  Belga's  plains  hold  hecatombs  of  dead; 

Oh,  let  no  sound  of  grief  their  slumbers  wake, 
But  place  the  laurel  wreath  above  their  head. 

Crown  them  as  victors  in  the  fearful  strife 

(A  hero's  death  can  never  spell  defeat) ; 
One  only  gift  they  had,  and  e'en  their  life, 

Ne'er  questioning,  they  laid  at  Freedom's  feet. 

They  knew  but  little  of  the  art  of  war, 

But  much  of  Honour,  so  they  made  their  choice; 

The  treacherous  bait  of  Empire  to  abhor, 
They  made  it  freely,  and  they  paid  the  price. 
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In  roofless  firesides  and  in  rifled  shrines, 

In  bloody  corpses  that  a  burial  seek, 
In  outraged  victims  of  the  fell  designs, 

Of  monsters  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  weak. 

Aye,  it  were  pitiful  did  we  but  know 

That  Right  shall  victor  be,  though  stars  do  fall; 

In  blood  and  tears  a  fruitful  crop  they  sow; 

Their  deeds  shall  live  until  the  Judgment  Call. 

There  are  many  other  good  poems  in  this  handsome  little 
book,  such  as  those  under  the  titles  "The  Vocation,"  "My 
Prayer,"  "The  Sisters,"  "Passing  By,"  "An  October 
Thought,'  etc.,  but  space  will  not  permit  their  being  quoted 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  'At  the  Gate  of  the  Temple"  is  a 
volume  full  of  high  and  noble  thoughts  set  in  chaste  and  mel- 
low verse,  like  diamonds  in  a  coronet  of  beaten  gold,  and  the 
reverend  author  deserves  the  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
his  notable  achievement. 

Since  the  above  review  was  written  our  poet-priest  has 
gone  on  adding  new  laurels  to  his  poetical  trophies.  His  art 
continues  to  mature  and  his  outlook  in  life  has  become  more 
deeply  thoughtful,  if  possible.  We  find  the  following  solemn 
and  stately  poem  in  a  late  number  of  the  "Lilies."  It  is  writ- 
ten in  iambic  pentameter  lines  with  an  extra  syllable,  at  the 
end,  a  form  that,  as  can  be  seen,  is  very  pleasing : — 

VANITY  OF  VANITIES. 

Who  serves  the  world  serves  aye  a  thankless  master; 
To-day  it  crowns,  to-morrow  it  supplants  us. 

Who  woos  the  bubble  Praise  courts  disappointment; 
The  baubles  men  pursue  are  Dead  Sea  apples. 

Desire  doth  ever  paint  with  golden  glamour 
The  cherished  goal  that  men  so  eager  strive  for. 

But  Promise  never  ripens  in  Achievement 
The  touch  of  Time  reduces  all  to  ashes. 

Why  sell  our  gifts  to  win  a  moment's  favour? 
God  gave  not  life  to  waste  it  on  such  trifles. 

Who  spares  a  thought  for  mighty  Alexander? 
Who  steps  to  weep  above  the  grave  of  Caesar! 
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Adown  the  years  what  names  live  on  eternal? 

The  men  whose  lives  were  e'er  writ  large  with  Failure. 

Who  vainly  reached  unto  a  high  ideal; 

And  vanquished  died  dismissed  as  idle  dreamers. 

Dost  love  thy  kind?  Dost  serve  the  great  Creator? 
Then  shall  thy  name  be  held  in  benediction; 
And  in  eternal  courts  shall  shine  resplendent. 

Father  Casey  is  now  editor  of  the  "Kingston  Freeman,"  and 
everybody  admits  that  he  has  wrought  a  marvellous  trans- 
formation in  that  Catholic  journal  since  taking  the  editorial 
chair.  Its  editorials  are  now  both  timely,  powerful,  and  tren- 
chant ;  and  its  literary  notes  are  a  most  instructive  and  valuable 
feature.  He  has  had  the  highest  praise  from  many  competent 
sources  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer,  who  in  his 
poetry-page  of  the  Literary  Digest  has  quoted  our  poet's  work 
and  given  him  unstinted  eulogy. 

All  this  ought  to  be  some  little  encouragement  to  Father 
Casey  to  keep  up  his  noble  efforts.  He  may  not  acquire  great 
pelf  or  world-wide  fame  from  his  pen.  He  may  not  attract  the 
plaudits  and  attention  of  the  crowd.  Catholic  poets  seldom  do. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  refuse  to  dip  their  pens  in 
the  murky  ink  of  decadence  and  sensuality.  They  write  only 
what  the  angels  and  God's  innocent  ones  love  to  read.  They 
would  rather  never  take  up  a  pen  than  to  write  a  questionable 
line.  Their  reward  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  from  this 
world,  but  from  the  world  to  come.  "Whatsoever  things  are 
just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report" — these  are  the  themes  they 
love  to  touch  and  adorn. 

And  in  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences,  as  well 
as  in  the  hope  that  they  are  doing  something  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  furtherance  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  souls  of  men, 
poets  like  Father  Casey  find  their  sufficient  reward,  and  indeed 
find  it  "exceeding  great." 

The  REV.  J.  B.  DOLLARD,  Litt.D. 
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England's  Religious  Transition 

A  CLASSIC  oracle  of  Newman's  genius  could  claim  and 
receive  a  respectful  audience  for  any  prophecy  he 
might  be  induced  to  make  of  the  war's  final  result  in 
regard  to  religion.  Mere  talent  for  induction  is  of  little  avail 
to  the  surveyor  of  Europe's  moving  conscience:  nothing  short 
of  inspiration  can  forecast  the  spiritual  outcome  of  the 
struggle.  But  the  inevitable  revival  of  religious  feeling  is  quite 
marked  in  all  the  belligerent  countries,  and  a  short,  observa- 
tional residence  in  England  proves  that  studiously  unemotional 
country  to  be  even  at  present  refreshing  itself  at  a  somewhat 
nebulous  "Second  Spring."  Naturally  the  first  shock  of  war 
upset  a  large  portion  of  England's  church-going  population, 
which  thought,  as  a  class  of  Americans  think,  that  war  is  not 
only  unreligious,  but  anti-religious,  they  failed  to  realize,  until 
the  thrill  of  indignation  seized  them,  that  the  just  martial  spirit 
is  an  epic  expression  of  devotion.  Belgium's  utter  and  gratui- 
tous ruin  roused  the  mind  and  soul  of  England,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  historically  impolite  if  the  remark  is 
dropped  that  this  awakening,  however  brutal  and  ungodly  in 
itself,  came  as  an  energizing  osteopathic  jerk  to  the  religious 
spine  of  England,  which  had  for  a  long  time  declined  in  its 
functions. 

There  is  no  popular  religion  in  England,  if  the  adjective 
is  used  puristically  The  Establishment  has  never  sought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  democratic  institution,  and  the  Nonconformists 
are  too  diverse  to  present  a  solid  constituency,  while  the  Catho- 
lics have  yet  to  fully  recover  from  the  moral  indispositions  of 
railing  centuries  of  doubt  and  detestation,  for  emancipation 
is  a  comparatively  recent  event.  The  lowest  stratus  of  Eng- 
lish population  is  practically  heathen  and  dependent  upon  the 
Salvation  Army  and  volunteer  testifiers  for  its  scant  religious 
information.  Without  itching  for  a  point  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  their  conception  of  the  "parson"  as 
embodying  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  quite  derisive,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  fee-receiving  institution  for  three  critical  func- 
tions in  life — christening,  matrimony  and  burial.     One  must 
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always  remember  that  the  English  poorest  of  the  poor  are  spe- 
cifically humorous,  and  born  with  a  general  gift  of  sarcasm; 
but  their  views  of  the  ''cloth"  (quite  synonymous  with 
"church")  are  shared  to  a  modified  extent  by  superiors  in  the 
social  grade. 

So  brilliantly  academic  are  the  best  records  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  so  unfortunately  nepotic  its  worst,  that  the  really 
useful  work  it  has  accomplished  and  is  now  maintaining  in 
certain  sections  of  society,  is  quite  discounted  in  the  popular 
mind  by  the  satire  of  demagogic  and  strongly  logical  politic- 
ians, to  whose  zealous  efforts  the  general  impression  that  the 
"parson's"  lot  is  a  happy  and  indolent  one,  adds  an  effective 
contribution.  Scratch  the  skin  of  the  average  easy-going  Eng- 
lishman (they  predominate)  in  normal  times,  and  you  would 
find  an  almost  defiant  attitude  towards  the  Establishment, 
which  is  unquestionably  fruit  of  the  fundamental  error.  You 
cannot  overthrow  one  authority  and  jump  into  position  with 
another;  a  somersault  will  never  earn  reverence. 

The  failure  of  the  Establishment,  even  in  its  lowest 
branches,  to  embrace  the  people,  has,  to  a  lesser  degree,  been 
th  experience  of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  "chapel," 
which  is  the  popular  symbol  of  nonconformism,  suggests  bleak- 
ness of  outline  and  cold  charity  to  our  salient  type,  the  easy- 
going Englishman.  The  Wesleyans  and  Methodists  have  been, 
and  are  still  powerful  in  "Wales,  as  witness  the  justly  famous 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill;  and  the  influence  of  Evan  Rob- 
erts is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  populous  mining  districts.  In 
Scotland  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  is  prosperous  be- 
cause it  ministers  more  to  the  people  than  its  neighbour  in  Eng- 
land. As  a  whole,  though,  the  evangelical  churches  have  not 
succeeded  where  the  Establishment  failed,  for,  although  they 
are  numerically  powerful,  compared  with  their  subsidized  com- 
panion, they  are  strictly  sectarian  and  must  necessarily  remain 
so. 

As  far  as  the  Catholic  position  goes,  it  is  thankful.  The 
ridiculous  and  engineered  outcry  against  the  dispatching  of  a 
British  representative  to  the  Vatican  symptomizes  the  smould- 
ering bigotry  which  the  crazy  Gordon  bequeathed  to  England. 
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But  the  fact  that  the  English  Catholics,  freed  from  material 
disabilities,  have  abstained  from  seizing  the  crown  and  blowing 
up  Parliament,  thus  disappointing  many  sterling  patriots  who 
cherished  the  ancient  prophecies  that  this  line  of  gratitude 
would  be  expressed  by  the  emancipated  "Romans,"  has  in- 
duced a  common-sense  view  of  the  Catholic  case.  Furthermore, 
the  vigorous  re-growth  of  the  Church,  despite  all  the  power  and 
prejudice  brought  to  bear  against  it,  excites  the  innate  British 
admiration  for  a  "never-say-die. "  Add  the  conspicuous  valour 
of  Catholic  troops  and  the  reflected  courage  of  the  Belgian  re- 
ligious, together  with  innumerable  minor  assets,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  the  only  denomination 
with  a  clear  title  to  popularity. 

Devotional  statistics  are  always  problematical.  Church 
attendance,  in  itself,  may  easily  be  an  ambiguous  symptom  of 
religious  prosperity.  For  many  years  the  preaching  pastors 
of  London  have  been  confronted  with  what  theatrical  people 
so  pointedly  term  the  "wood  family,"  or  empty  pews.  The  war 
has  certainly  stimulated  church  attendance  among  the  sects. 
English  loyalty  to  royal  precedent  asserted  itself  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commemoration  services  celebrated  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  scene  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  was  historic,  even  the  smooth  machinery 
of  the  London  traffic-handling  system  being  tied  up  for  a  full 
hour  on  account  of  the  vast  crowds  that  flocked  to  participate 
in  the  national  thanksgiving  led  by  the  king  and  queen.  The 
benefit  of  this  example  was  felt  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  subsequent  Zeppelin  activities,  which  have  brought  the  un- 
certainty of  life  poignantly  home  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
people,  have  sustained  the  finger-post  to  faith. 

For  years  a  spiritual  laissez-faire,  part  of  the  French 
modernist  contagion,  has  been  insidiously  at  work  among  the 
better  middle-class  of  England.  As  a  typical  member  of  this 
class  expressed  it  to  the  writer,  "  Wheel-barrowism"  is  rich  in 
its  embrace.  Whelbarrowism  describes  the  indolent  religious 
position  of  going  where  one  is  pushed,  and  it  implies  that  a 
forceful  raconteur  like  Mr.  Sunday  could  establish  a  pseudo- 
pontificate    by    virtue    of    a    dramatic    campaign    among   the 
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wheelbarrowites.  The  indifference  to  religion  among  so  numer- 
ous a  class  of  Englishmen  (and  even  Englishwomen)  is,  per- 
haps, an  expected  reaction  to  the  years  of  bitter  controversy 
and  fierce,  and  even  physical  contention  over  various  brands 
of  opinion  and  dogma.  Now  the  war  has  forced  a  considera- 
tion of  spiritual  motives  upon  the  most  complacent  irreligion- 
ist,  with  the  result  that  the  frock  coat  and  the  silk  hat,  cup- 
boarded  between  christening,  matrimonial  and  funeral  events 
are  now  brushed  and  polished  for  every  Sabbath's  use.  This 
may  only  mean  that  consciousness  has  been  aroused  to  the  de- 
sirability of  religious  practice,  as  distinguished  from  its  neces- 
sity, yet  the  direction  is  the  right  one,  and  the  pace  is  quite 
promising. 

When  we  remember  that  the  underlying  political  bond  be- 
tween Prussia  and  England  was,  before  they  became  rivals, 
their  active  Protestantism,  the  elimination  of  this  feature  in- 
ternationally will  be  followed  by  its  national  subversion  unless 
some  unforeseen  and  improbable  creed  antagonism  rises,  after 
peace  is  restored,  to  again  ally  the  English  and  Prussians. 

The  coming  of  peace,  and  perhaps  triumph,  will  furnish 
the  test  for  England's  apparent  devotional  revival.  So  power- 
ful has  been  the  accumulation  of  materialistic  influence  in 
Europe  since  the  steam  age  was  ushered  in  that  the  suspicion 
forces  itself  to  the  surface  that  the  present  energy  of  church- 
going,  so  far  as  the  sects  are  concerned,  can  only  be  transient ; 
that  the  overwhelming  economic  problems  resulting  from  the 
war  must  cause  a  relapse  to  religious  apathy.  And  here  it 
would  seem  that  the  Catholic  return  has  a  bright  opportunity. 

In  a  conversation  with  G.  K.  Chesterton,  that  most  perspi- 
cacious of  non-committal  Christians  viewed  the  European  situ- 
ation for  Catholicity  with  optimism.  His  brother,  Cecil  Ches- 
terton, a  recent  and  valuable  acquisition*  to  the  ranks  of  Eng- 
lish Catholicism,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Church  must  be 
recognized  by  the  limping  aristocracies  of  the  old  world  as 
their  bulwark  against  the  seething  socialism  that  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mars  unless  some  very  subtle  and  far-reach- 
ing protective  measures  are  taken.  The  Church,  too,  he 
thought,  could  be  the  only  effective  friend  of  democracy  in 
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solving  the  social  tangle  which  everybody  predicts  must  fol- 
low the  dead-levelling  of  the  classes  in  the  common  struggle. 
Every  day  of  the  war  softens  the  English  protestant  (the  small 
"p"  generalizes)  prejudice  against  the  prospect  of  the  papacy 
acting  as  a  mediatory  organ  in  the  peace  conference.  In  fact, 
the  interesting  impression  is  received  that  His  Holiness'  good 
offices  would  be  preferred  to  those  of  President  "Wilson  if  the 
matter  came  to  a  popular  choice. 

The  possible  national  and  religious  problems  attendant 
upon  the  war's  conclusion  are  so  bewilderingly  complex  that 
the  English  mind,  striving  for  a  clear  ground  upon  which  to 
receive  and  debate  its  war  information,  cannot  at  present  en- 
tertain them.  The  passive  patriotism  noticed  among  the  parts 
of  the  clergy  and  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  has 
been  thrown  off  so  that  now  the  spiritual  agents  of  all  denom- 
inations are  spending  every  ounce  of  energy  in  the  avenues 
open  to  them.  Recruiting  figures  largely  as  an  occupation,  and 
the  pulpit  supports  the  sergeant  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Self- 
denial  and  indefatigableness  are  the  marks  of  the  entire  chap- 
lain organization,  although  there  is  no  sectional  vainglory  or 
invidious  boast  in  the  statement  that  the  Catholic  •  chaplains 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  to  the  people  and  en- 
deared themselves  to  troops  of  their  own  and  other  persuasions 
by  their  valiant  penetration  of  even  the  farthest  lines  of  fire. 
There  is  a  harmony  of  co-operation  among  the  various  denomi- 
national chaplains  that  must  foster  a  more  than  temporal 
amity.  Particularly  pleasing  to  a  Catholic  are  th  e  high  words 
of  praise  bestowed  upon  our  priests  by  their  Protestant  co- 
workers, and  an  experience  of  the  spiritual  fortitude  of 
wounded  and  embittered  men  is  enough  to  convince  one  that 
Kipling's  portraiture  of  a  profanely  cynical  British  soldiery 
needs  revision.  Mr.  Atkins,  confirmed  and  comforted  by  re- 
ligion, is  a  marvel  of  efficient  perseverance. 

This  accord  of  spiritual  effort  at  the  front  is  supplemented 
in  England,  except  in  cases  where  over-enthusiastic  preachers 
surrender  to  impulse  and  sensational  shibboleths,  like  "Shoot 
the  Shirkers. ' '  Bereaved  relatives  everywhere  take  solace  from 
religion,  and  this  fact  is  of  more  doctrinal  importance  than 
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some  others.  The  editor  of  a  well-known  periodical  threw  open 
his  columns  to  priests  and  ministers  to  impart  words  of  comfort 
to  those  afflicted  by  war-misery.  Only  one  representative  of 
all  the  denominations  stipulated  a  price  for  his  balm ;  the  others 
did  the  best  they  could  in  cold  print. 

The  English  mind  is  turning  eagerly  towards  religion,  and 
I  warrant  that  the  Zeppelin-threatened  roofs  of  London  cover 
more  kneeling  figures  at  retirement  these  nights  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  city's  morally  checkered  history.  Legal  crime  is 
noticeably  decrescent,  and  the  police  court  is  the  only  tangible 
index  we  have  to  the  vices  of  a  nation.  This  prevalent  goodness 
is  unquestionably  induced  by  the  suspended  fate  of  the  nation's 
arms,  proud  confidence  notwithstanding.  Whether  it  will  sur- 
vive the  stimulating  pleasures  and  engrossing  problems  of 
peace  is  a  question  to  which  historians  of  the  future  will  supply 
a  highly  interesting  answer.  England  to-day  is  a  nation  in 
conscious  crusade,  and  the  unification  of  the  various  beliefs 
against  what  they  denounce  as  an  elaborately  prepared  attack 
on  ideals  necessarily  Christian  is  the  religious  phenomenon  of 
the  times.  There  is  no  fervid  interchange  of  compliments ;  just 
a  determined  cohesion  of  national  spirit  which  is  so  real  as  to 
defy  analysis.  With  Ireland  the  situation  may  be  different. 
But  one  fact  stands  clear-cut  above  all  others — the  quiet,  in- 
sistently logical,  dignifiedly  simple  and  uncompromising  Cath- 
olic propaganda  in  England  is  on  the  verge  of  its  utmost  recog- 
nition by  a  nation  which  for  centuries  has  been  vigorously  op- 
posed to  it,  and,  in  later  years,  wilfully  heedless  of  what  it 
means  to  the  national  harmony. 

JOHN  B.  KENNEDY. 
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The    Angelus 

Ring  soft  across  the  dying  day 

Angelus ! 
Across  the  amber-tinted  bay, 
The  meadow  flushed  with  sunset  ray, 
Ring  out  and  float  and  melt  away 

Angelus ! 

The  day  of  toil  seems  long  ago, 

Angelus ! 
While  through  the  deepening  vesper-glow, 
Far  up  where  holy  lilies  blow, 
Thy  beckoning  bell-notes  rise  and  flow, 

Angelus ! 

Through  dazzling  curtains  of  the  west, 

Angelus ! 
We  see  a  shrine  in  roses  drest, 
And  lifted  high,  in  vision  blest, 
Our  every  heart-throb  is  confessed, 

Angelus ! 

Oh,  has  an  angel  touched  the  bell, 

Angelus ! 
For  now  upon  its  parting  swell, 
All  sorrow  seems  to  sing  farewell, 
There  falls  a  peace  no  words  can  tell, 

Angelus ! 

S.  F.  SPENCER. 
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The    Ways    of    Divine    Providence 

^tftfrHY  should  comparatively  uneventful  records  of  cloistered 
ill  life  be  of  interest  to  the  busy  world  outside?  For  the 
multitude,  they  are  too  unsensational ;  to  the  mind  of 
the  ignorant,  senseless;  glanced  at  by  the  worldling,  they  may 
at  best  arouse  a  passing  sentiment  of  pity. 

But  the  faithful  readers  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  find  no 
place  in  the  above  category.  Busy,  indeed,  they  may  be — 
busied  by  worldly  cares, — yet  they  are  free  from  the  burden- 
some spirit  of  ultra-worldliness  that  narrows — with  deceptive 
brilliance — the  mental  horizon  of  its  votaries.  Without  misgiv- 
ing, therefore,  I  comply  with  a  kind  invitation  to  glean  for  our 
readers  some  notes  from  the  Annals  of  a  Benedictine  Commun- 
ity now  happily  established  in  the  heart  of  Old  England. 

The  rocky  heights  of  Monte  Cassino,  chosen  by  St.  Bene- 
dict for  the  cradle  of  his  Order,  may  have  suggested  to  an  il- 
lustrious King  of  France,  Louis  VI.,  and  his  pious  Consort 
Adelaide  of  Savoy,  the  selection  of  another  elevated  site  for  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, they  agreed  to  erect  on  the  already  hallowed  Mont-Martre 
of  Paris.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  design  of  the  royal  founders 
was  carried  out  with  lavish  generosity.  The  building  of  the 
monastery  was  completed  in  1133,  and  the  ''Work  of  God" 
(Opus  Dei)  prescribed  in  His  Rule  by  the  great  Patriarch  of 
Monks,  was  entrusted  to  a  community  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
and  from  them  to  successive  communities  up  to  the  lamentable 
days  of  the  Eevolution  in  the  18th  century. 

Year  after  year  saintly  pilgrims  directed  their  steps  to  that 
abode  of  peace.  Prominent  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  great  St.  Bernard,  April  21st,  1147,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, October  15th,  1169.  There,  also,  in  the  year  1534,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  with  five  holy  com- 
panions, pronounced  their  sacred  vows  in  the  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  martyrs  whose  triumph  gave  to  the  mount  its  name, 
Mont  des  Martyrs.     (The  Chapel  of  the  Martyrs,  which  dates 
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from  the  5th  century,  was  built  under  the  direction  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve on  the  spot  held  by  tradition  to  have  been  that  on  which 
St.  Dionysius,  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  companions,  St. 
Rusticus  and  St.  Eleutherius,  were  beheaded.  The  chapel,  after 
having  been  a  public  place  of  pilgrimage  for  centuries,  became 
a  dependence  of  the  Abbey  in  1133.) 

The  peaceful  harmony  which  for  many  generations  had 
reigned  within  the  Abbey  cloister,  was  at  length  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  the  obtrusion  (under  royal  patronage)  of  "commen- 
datory abbesses,"  untrained  and  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
the  spirit  of  monasticism.  Little  by  little,  grave  abuses  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  It  would  be  interesting,  though  space  for- 
bids, to  trace  the  history  of  one  of  them,  the  Abbess  Marie  de 
Beauvilliers.  She  was  truly  a  "vessel  of  election,"  chosen  by 
God  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  to  introduce  the 
much-needed  reform  that  established  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  great  Abbey  of  Montmartre. 

We  must  pass  on  to  follow  the  destiny  of  a  small  band  of 
her  spiritual  daughters.  In  the  year  1630  the  Reverend  Mother 
Granger,  with  eight  companions,  left  the  famous  Abbey  to  be- 
gin the  foundation  of  the  community  of  Montargis,  distant 
about  forty  miles  from  Paris.  They  did  so  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  compliance  was  all  the  more  willing,  being 
influenced  by  a  strong  desire  to  lead  a  more  hidden  life  with 
Christ  in  a  lowly  Benedictine  Priory  rather  than  in  a  crosiered 
Abbey.  Not  without  difficulty  was  the  privilege  obtained  for 
them  (which  is  still  in  force)  of  choosing  Our  Blessed  Lady  as 
their  spiritual  "Abbess"  and  of  electing  a  Prioress  to  rule  the 
community  under  her  protecting  crosier. 

Here  we  have  the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  our 
Lady  of  Angels,  Princethorpe,  "Warwickshire,  England. 

In  this  article  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  wanderings  of 
these  faithful  spouses  of  Christ  and  the  marvellous  guidance  of 
Divine  Providence  that  led  to  their  final  establishment  in 
England. 

Before  leaving  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  the  Rev.  Mother 
Marie  Granger  was  duly  elected  Prioress  of  the  Montargis  Com- 
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munity,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  On 
the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  May  26th,  1630,  the  busy  town 
of  Montargis  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  activity  that  bore 
witness  to  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  population.  From  early 
dawn  groups  of  pilgrims  wended  their  way  to  the  principal 
church.  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  was  still  some  days  off, 
yet  a  profusion  of  floral  decorations  adorned  the  streets.  A 
great  procession  was  about  to  pass.  From  the  Sanctuary  of 
"L'Eglise  de  Ste.  Marie  Madeleine"  the  Divine  Master  in  His 
Sacramental  Presence — borne  aloft  by  His  sacred  ministers — 
was  to  lead  the  way  to  the  convent  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Benedictine  Mothers  from  Montmartre.  Not,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  humble  Religious  did  that  immense  throng 
assemble,  in  which  statesmen  mingled  with  ecclesiastics,  and 
nobles  with  their  poorer  brethren.  Colbert  (in  gratitude  for 
services  rendered  by  M.  Colbert  in  securing  the  right  of  elec- 
tion for  the  Community,  which  freed  us  from  the  bane  of  com- 
mendatory Abbesses,  a  Requiem  service  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  and  for  the  deceased  members  of  his  family  was  celebrated 
in  our  monastery  for  200  years),  the  ruling  spirit  amongst 
statesmen  under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  was  present ;  the 
Mayor  also,  with  the  other  municipal  officers.  One  in  faith, 
the  lowly  and  the  great,  all  were  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their 
Eucharistic  King.  They  gave  place  to  the  closely-veiled  nuns 
who  walked  immediately  after  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  re- 
freshing, in  our  own  day,  to  linger  for  a  moment  over  this 
glimpse  of  Catholic  France. 

The  first  day  in  the  newly-erected  Priory  was  spent  almost 
entirely  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the 
altar.  There  the  humble  Prioress  sought  a  renewal  of  strength 
for  her  great  undertaking.  Kind  neighbours  provided  the  mid- 
day repast.  The  Reverend  Mother  Prioress  reserved  to  herself 
the  privilege  of  serving  at  table  the  guests,  permitted  on  this 
memorable  occasion  to  dine  in  the  monastic  refectory.  Thus 
she  endeavoured,  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  to  foster 
in  the  hearts  of  her  spiritual  daughters  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  charity,  as  the  base  on  which  the  new  foundation  was  to 
rest.    On  the  menu,  a  pigeon  pie  held  the  place  of  honour !    The 
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conservative  spirit  of  monasticism  betrays  itself  in  a  custom — 
shall  we  call  it  a  "pious"  one? — that  has  provided  the  Bene- 
dictine successors  of  these  good  Religious  with  a  pigeon  pie  (or 
the  nearest  approach  to  one!)  for  over  200  consecutive  celebra- 
tions of  the  Trinity  Sunday  Festival. 

The  material  resources  with  which  Mother  Granger  was  en- 
riched on  taking  leave  of  the  Abbey  amounted  to  about  six 
guineas  (British  coinage).  After  the  example  of  Carmel's 
sainted  foundress  she  might  truly  say ;  ' '  Marie  and  six  guineas 
can  do  nothing,  but  God,  Marie,  and  six  guineas  can  accom- 
plish all!"  Her  trust  was  not  in  vain.  Seeking  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  the  needful  never  failed.  Recording  angels  alone 
could  enumerate  the  heroic  toils  of  that  young  Superior,  whose 
striking  characteristic  was  love  of  the  Cross.  "By  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  them."  We  read  that  bishops  vied  with  one 
another  in  applying  for  members  from  her  Community  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  other  less  favoured  monasteries.  Foremost  in 
mounting  the  "ladder  of  ascent"  traced  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  St.  Benedict  in  his  immortal  Rule,  Mother  Mary  Granger  of 
the  Assumption  was  called  to  her  reward  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  thirty-eight.  Her  sorrowing  flock  was  committed 
to  the  guidance  of  her  sister,  the  Rev.  Mother  Benedict  (Gene- 
vieve Granger),  the  second  Prioress  of  the  Monastery  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  Montargis.  Subsequent  to  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Mother  Benedict  Granger,  the  work  of  education  gradu- 
ally developed,  whilst  a  record  of  unbroken  peace  and  of  mon- 
astic discipline  was  maintained  throughout  her  lifetime  and 
that  of  the  four  Prioresses  who  immediately  succeeded  her.  A 
curious  entry  is  made  concerning  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Mother 
Genevieve  Nau,  which  states  that  she  entered  religion  at  the 
age  of  three !  In  other  words,  her  parents,  like  Joachim  and 
Anne,  presented  their  child  at  this  early  age  to  God,'  to  be 
trained  for  His  special  service.  Such  a  proceeding  was  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  "ages  of  the  faith."  It  is  legislated  for 
in  the  Benedictine  Rule.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  at- 
taining a  certain  age,  the  "oblatae"  were  not  only  at  liberty  to 
make  a  choice  of  a  state  of  life,  but,  before  being  admitted  to 
Religious  profession — having  had  the  entire  Rule  read  to  them 
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— they*  were  repeatedly  urged,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Community,  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  obligations  they  were 
still  free  to  accept  or  to  reject.  Little  Genevieve  never  wav- 
ered. She  speaks  of  her  "immoderate  desire"  for  Holy  Profes- 
sion, on  account  of  which,  she  tells  us,  she  was  "frequently  cor- 
rected and  humbled"  by  her  Mistress.  But  ONE  WHO  reads 
the  heart  responded.  By  an  untimely  accident  the  young  novice 
was  brought  to  the  point  of  death.  Doctors  and  surgeons  held 
out  no  hope  of  recovery.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  dying 
girl,  she  was  permitted  to  pronounce  her  holy  vows.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  she  speedily  recovered,  and  lived  to  govern 
the  Community  as  Prioress  for  nearly  forty  years. 

A  noteworthy  incident  occurred  at  this  period  (1701),*— 
namely,  a  visit  paid  to  the  monastery  by  our  exiled  English 
King,  James  II.,  and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena.  The  conver- 
sation and  general  bearing  of  the  royal  guests  was  so  humble 
and  resigned  that  it  gave  great  edification  to  the  Community. 
On  a  previous  occasion  the  pious  Queen  assisted  at  Benediction 
and  afterwards  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  the  monastery's 
welfare.  Many  remarkable  interventions  of  Divine  Providence 
in  answer  to  prayer  are  chronicled  about  this  time ;  but  we  must 
pass  on.  The  daily  recitation  of  the  Litany  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  still  continued  in  thanksgiving. 

The  life  of  the  next  saintly  Prioress,  Marie  Antoinette  de 
Beauvillier,  was  published  in  1751  by  M.  l'Abbe  Jacques.  Four 
of  her  sisters  became  edifying  members  of  the  Community.  In 
1784  the  seventh  Prioress  of  Montargis  was  elected  in  the  per- 
son of  Mother  Gabrielle  de  Levis-Miresoix — in  religion  Mere 
Benoit.  She  was  a  young  Superior,  revered  and  loved  by  all 
committed  to  her  care.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  zeal  with 
which  she  fostered  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  already  estab- 
lished in  the  monastery.  The  annual  celebration  of  the  festi- 
val, from  being  one  of  minor  solemnity,  was  henceforth  (with 
ecclesiastical  sanction  obtained  through  her  efforts)  to  be  ob- 
served as  one  of  first  class,  with  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament and  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  present  day. 

Meanwhile  the  "mustard-seed"  of  1630  had  sprung  up  into 
a  goodly  tree,  soon  to  be  mercilessly  overthrown  by  infuriated 
Eepublicans.     Of  temporal  goods  it  was  stripped,  branch  and 
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foliage.,  Happily,  the  roots  were  too  firmly  planted  in  the  faith- 
ful hearts  of  the  Religious  to  be  tampered  with  by  mortal  hand. 
Surprised  as  early  as  1790  by  a  domiciliary  visit  from  a 
representative  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Mother 
Prioress,  with  great  courage  and  self-possession,  went  alone  to 
meet  the  deputy.  Her  calm  religious  demeanour  in  pasisng 
through  a  cloister  lined  with  rough  soldiers  pacified  the  men, 
as  some  of  them  afterwards  declared.  The  object  of  this  intru- 
sion was  to  demand  that  an  inventory  should  be  taken  of  the 
possessions  of  the  monastery.  Finding  that  the  order  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  King — to  whom  submission  was  due — the  inven- 
tory was  accordingly  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  Another  more  trying  visitation  quickly  fol- 
lowed. An  impious  decree  was  then  read  to  the  assembled 
Community  authorizing  all  Religious  to  leave  their  monasteries 
and  to  accept  "liberty"  from  the  State.  With  great  repug- 
nance each  of  the  nuns — in  virtue  of  holy  obedience —  submit- 
ted to  the  private  scrutiny  required  of  them.  They  numbered 
forty-eight.  So  unanimous  was  the  declaration  of  all  that  their 
one  desire  was  to  live  and  to  die  in-  the  faithful  observance  of 
their  sacred  obligations,  that  the  officials  (nine  in  number)  in- 
scribed this  scene  as  the  "Renovation  of  Vows  of  the  Mont- 
argis  Community."  Many  more  riotous  disturbances  followed. 
The  Convent  doors  were  forced  open  by  a  wild  mob  in  search 
of  "the  Jesuit" — the  Rev.  Father  Fontaine,  S.J.,  Chaplain. 
He  underwent  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  and,  after  many 
adventures,  finally  escaped  to  England.  In  1792  the  fury  of  the 
Revolution  made  itself  felt  with  increased  violence.  The  title- 
deeds  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  monastery  which  was  fre- 
quently robbed  and  plundered — and  as  often  saved  from  more 
terrible  molestation  by  the  prudence  and  calm  dignity  of  the 
valiant  Mother  Prioress.  Matters,  however,  became  so  desper- 
ate, that  a  final  decision  to  leave  France  was  inevitable.  Bel- 
gium was  to  be  the  haven  of  refuge.  But,  the  country  was  at 
war,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  passports  so  great  that 
Providence  led  our  travellers  to  English  shores — still  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  thence  to  the  Netherlands.  The  first  to 
secure  passports  as  "foreigners"  was  a  party  of  four — one 
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Irish  nun,  one  English,  one  Scotch  and  one  Flemish,  they  had 
influential  friends  in  England,  and  succeeded  in  paving  the 
way  for  the  ' '  forty ' '  who  embarked  a  little  later  at  Dieppe  and 
landed  safely — after  untold  troubles  at  Brighton  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1792.  Their  money  for  travelling  expenses  having 
been  robbed  from  a  safe  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from 
France,  the  travellers  reached  England  possessed  of  four  pence, 
which  coins  are  now  treasured  by  their  English  sisters  in  the 
school  museum.  A  group  of  Catholic  ladies  was  seen  on  the 
Brighton  pier  waiting  to  welcome  the  weary  band.  Among  them 
stood  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  lawful  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— afterwards  George  the  Fourth.  How  inscrutable  are  the 
ways  of  God !  This  Prince,  then  acting  as  Regent,  on  hearing 
of  the  hardships  already  undergone,  and  of  the  proposed  des- 
tination of  the  nuns — not  only  provided  for  their  immediate 
comfort  with  princely  generosity,  but,  on  the  following  day, 
he  went  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  their  lodgings  and,  with  great 
courtesy,  invited  them  to  abandon  their  plan  of  proceeding  to 
Flanders  and  to  take  up  their  residence  in  England.  They  did 
so,  first  in  a  small  London  tenement.  There,  gifts  of  provis- 
ions from  ''anonymous"  donors  were  frequent.  There,  too, 
their  persecuted  Chaplain  M.  Fontaine  rejoined  them.  The 
first  care  of  Rev.  Mother  Prioress  was  to  fit  up  a  room  as  a 
chapel  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  might  be  offered.  Privations 
were  many,  but  cheerfully  borne,  and  regular  observance  of 
Rule  was  established  without  delay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bounties  of  Divine  Providence  could  not  be  enumerated. 

When  the  tears  of  the  exiles  were  dried,  they  could  afford 
a  hearty  laugh  over  the  plight  of  a  short  round-about  lay  sister, 
Sr.  Ste.  Claire,  who,  on  landing  at  Brighton,  missed  her  footing 
on  a  rope  ladder,  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  a  gallant  English  sailor.  Before  long,  a  more  suit- 
able home  wos  provided  for  the  Community,  by  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  nuns  in  Norfolk,  where  they  opened  a  school.  Other 
changes  of  residence  followed  until  in  1835,  they  raised  a  mon- 
astic building  in  Warwickshire,  after  the  plan  of  the  first  home 
at  Montargis.  They  had  long  been  "seeking  after  peace,  and 
preserving  it;"  there  it  was  truly  found,  and  there  it  still 
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reigns.  Our  prayer  must  be  that  the  Benedictine  Family  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  emulate  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  those 
that  have  gone  before :  "  Ut  in  omnibus  glorif icetur  Deus. ' ' 

0.  S.  B. 


I    Haste    No    More 

I  haste  no  more, 
At  dawn  or  when  the  day  is  done, 

The  sun  comes  calmly  to  his  place — 
I've  learned  the  lesson  of  the  sun. 

I  haste  no  more. 
In  spring  and  autumn  earth  decrees 

The  leaves  shall  bud,  the  leaves  shall  fall 
I've  learned  the  lesson  of  the  trees. 

I  haste  no  more. 
At  flood  or  ebb,  as  it  may  be, 

The  ocean  answers  to  the  moon : 
I've  learned  the  lesson  of  the  sea. 

I  haste  no  more. 
Whate'er,  whoe'er  is  mine — these  must 

On  God 's  ways  meet  me  in  God 's  time : 
I've  learned  the  lesson  and  I  trust. 


M.  J.  SAVAGE. 
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The    Lady    of    Delsham 

^j£E  could  not  avoid  meeting  her! 

||3[  He  had  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  her  as  he  turned  the 
*  bend  in  the  long,  white  road.  All  the  blood  seemed  to 
rush  from  his  heart  on  the  instant.  An  impulse  seized  him  to 
run  forward  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  another  that  urged  him  to  turn  and  flee  away 
from  her.  But  common  sense  asserted  itself,  of  course,  and  he 
did  neither  of  these  things.  He  merely  lifted  his  hat  and  shook 
hands  with  her  in  quite  the  orthodox  fashion,  replying  quietly 
to  her  eager  greeting. 

She  was  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  he  thought. 
Her  black  furs  enhanced  the  delicate  loveliness  of  her  face.  Her 
cheeks  were  glowing,  her  eyes  sparkling,  with  her  walk  against 
the  wind. 

''You  are  quite  a  stranger  here  now,  Miss  Harden, "  he 
said.    There  was  a  note  of  constraint  in  his  voice. 

She  laughed,  a  little  nervously.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "and 
I'm  going  away  again  in  a  day  or  two.  I  was  staying  in  Lon- 
don, and  only  came  down  here  to — well,  one  must  come  now  and 
again  to  see  to  things  oneself,  I  suppose." 

There  was  a  hint  of  trouble  in  her  eyes,  but  she  smiled 
again.  ""Well,  I  shan't  keep  you,'  she  said.  "Your  patients 
will  be  looking  for  you." 

He  made  no  effort  to  postpone  the  parting.  He  lifted  his 
hat,  shook  hands  again,  gravely,  and  went  on  his  way. 

The  lady  went  on  her  way,  too,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  was  a  fiercer  flush  on  her  face  now  than  the  wind  had 
kindled  there;  she  felt  angry  and  disappointed.  John  Dering 
and  she  had  been  companions  from  childhood.  She  was  an  only 
child,  an  orphan  at  little  more  than  a  year  old.  A  maiden  aunt 
had  brought  her  up,  and  had  died  when  Dora  was  nineteen.  She 
had  no  other  relatives.  John  Dering 's  father  was  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  though  poor.  When  Dora's  father  lay  dying 
(people  said  he  died  broken-hearted  with  sorrow  for  the  beau- 
tiful young  wife,  whom  he  survived  little  more  than  twelve 
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months)  he  had  asked  Dering  to  help  his  sister  to  look  after 
the  little  orphan  daughter  he  was  leaving  behind  him. 
"Look  after  my  little  one,  too." 

"You  teach  your  own  boy  and  girl,  Dering,  he  had  said. 

So  that  Dora  had  practically  grown  up  with  the  two  young 
Derings.  They  were  as  familiar  as  she  with  her  beautiful  home, 
the  stately  Tudor  house  with  its  great  park  and  the  woods  be- 
yond. For  the  little  lady  of  Delsham  Priory  was  a  very 
wealthy  person. 

The  first  sorrow  she  could  remember  (she  had  been,  of 
course,  entirely  too  young  to  realize  the  loss  of  her  parents) 
was  the  death  of  John's  little  sister  when  Dora  was  about  ten 
years  old.  After  that  John  and  she  had  been  even  closer 
friends  than  before-  Then  both  had  gone  to  school,  and  their 
intercourse  was  in  future  restricted  to  holiday  times.  But  those 
were  holiday  times !  The  picnics  they  had  had — the  voyages  of 
discovery  they  had  made,  for  there  were  all  sorts  of  interesting- 
places  and  things  on  Miss  Marden's  estate.  There  were  even 
the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  old  Priory  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
house.  But  at  this  point  of  her  reverie  Dora  pulled  herself  up 
abruptly;  she  would  not  think  about  that.  Anyhow,  here  was 
John,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  months  (she  had  been 
abroad  a  great  deal),  meeting  her  with  scarcely  a  smile  and 
not  a  word  of  welcome!  Surely,  he  wasn't  angry  because  she 
didn't  live  always  at  Delsham!  How  could  one  live  in  a  great 
house  like  that  all  by  oneself?  Besides,  she  was  young  and 
rich,  and  she  had  a  right  to  enjoy  life,  she  told  herself,  indig- 
nantly. He  was  not  a  bit  pleased  to  see  her.  And  she  had 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  so  much.  She  had  been  so  pleased  when 
she  had  recognized  him  coming  towards  her.  And  yet  how 
could  she  have  said  the  things  she  had  wanted  to  say  to  him? 
Oh,  what  a  puzzling  world  it  had  been  lately ! 

And  John — ;  if  Dora  could  have  seen  him  striding  along 
the  road,  his  brows  drawn  together  in  a  heavy  frown,  his  jaw 
set,  and  his  hands  clenched,  she  would  have  been  more  puzzled 
still. 

Three  days  later  Dora  found  herself  seated  in  a  great  Cath- 
olic Church  in  London,  waiting  for  the  High  Mass  to  begin.  She 
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was  not  a  Catholic,  neither  was  the  friend  at  whose  invitation 
she  had  come.  She  had  travelled  abroad  with  Mrs.  Hillman 
and  her  two  daughters,  school-fellows  of  Dora's  (both  of  whom 
were  married  now),  and  was  at  present  staying  with  her  in 
London.  Mrs.  Hillman  had  been  very  kind  to  Dora,  but  the 
girl  had  to  confess  that  sometimes  she  rather  "got  on  her 
nerves."  Abroad,  she  would  organize  parties  to  go  and  visit 
some  wonder  of  nature  or  art,  and  chatter  enthusiastically  all 
the  time,  while  Dora  would  be  longing  to  contemplate  the  mar- 
vel in  silence  and  at  leisure.  She  was  always  ready  to  lionize 
the  hero  of  the  hour,  always  talking  of  ' '  aesthetics, ' '  but  Dora 
sometimes  felt  she  was  incapable  of  a  serious  thought  or  a 
really  deep  emotion.  And  the  girl's  fine  nature,  earning  for 
sympathy,  keen  tp  see  and  eager  to  appreciate  all  things  beau- 
tiful and  good,  shrank  from  all  this  painful  superficiality  and 
noise.  Mrs.  Hillman  talked  much  of  being  "so  lonely"  without 
her  two  daughters,  so  Dora  had  stayed  with  her  on  a  pro- 
tracted visit  which  was  becoming  something  of  a  strain. 

To-day  Mrs.  Hillman  had  proposed  that  they  should  both 
motor  over  to  the  church  they  now  found  themselves  in. 

"It  gives  one  quite  a  'thrill,'  "  she  said,  with  a  shiver  of 
delight,  "to  see  real  live  Friars  in  London  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Do  come,  my  dear,  you  will  enjoy  it ;  and  the  music  is 
quite  good,  too." 

Dora  had  assented,  not  at  all  enthusiastically.  It  would 
have  been  of  no  use  to  say  that  she  very  particularly  did  not 
want  to  see  "Friars."  She  could  have  given  Mrs.  Hillman  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  her  refusal. 

So  they  had  come. 

Dora  leaned  gracefully  in  her  seat,  feeling  extraordinarily 
tired  and  listless. 

Presently  the  procession  began  to  file  out  of  the  sacristy, 
men  and  boys  in  black  and  white — Dora  had  often  seen  similar 
processions  abroad,  though  she  had  never  been  to  a  Catholic 
service  in  England- — at  the  end  several  of  the  Friars  Mrs.  Hill- 
man had  found  so  "thrilling."  (That  lady  nestled  comfort- 
ably in  her  seat  as  they  passed.  Dora  knew  she  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  herself).    The  girl  began  to  wish  heartily  that  she  had 
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been  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  come.  A  chill,  despairing  feel- 
ing suddenly  possessed  her.  Thoughts  she  had  long  sought  to 
banish  from  her  mind  seemed  to  have  suddenly  swarmed  back 
into  the  citadel  and  risen  to  confront  her  with  cruelly  renewed 
strength. 

Since  the  day  when  she  had  first  begun  to  discover  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  her  home,  she  had  hated  to  think  of  it, 
yet  had  been  drawn,  with  a  horrible  fascination,  to  find  out  all 
there  was  to  be  found  out  about  it.  An  ancestor  of  hers — she 
shuddered  as  she  remembered  the  portrait  of  him  that  hung  in 
the  hall  at  home — had  been  given  Delsham  Priory  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  to  the  king.  Dora  well  knew  of  what  nature 
those  services  had  been.  She  had  gleaned  from  every  available 
source  all  the  information  she  could  find  as  to  those  matters, 
though  her  soul  was  sick  within  her  as  she  had  read  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  and  convents  sacked,  of  the  men  and 
women  given  over  to  poverty  and  sickness,  to  imprisonment  and 
torture,  and  even  to  death.  Delsham  Priory  itself,  one  of  the 
stateliest  buildings  of  its  kind,  had  been  sacked ;  the  Prior  him- 
self and  several  of  his  spiritual  sons  had  been  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered.  Dora  knew  the  very  spot  where  they  had  suf- 
fered. She  had  read  in  the  old  chronicles,  too,  what  manner  of 
men  these  were  who  had  been  driven  to  death  from  the  place 
that  was  now  her  home ;  the  spotless  beauty  of  their  lives,  their 
courage  and  strength  and  fortitude  had  filled  her  with  admira- 
tion. .  .  .  And  these  Friars  before  her  now  wore  the  self-same 
religious  habit  that  was  once  a  familiar  thing  in  Delsham.  She 
tried  to  throw  off  these  terribly  distressing  thoughts,  tried  to 
listen  to  the  singing.  Her  ear  presently  caught  a  dreadfully 
familiar  sentence,  sung,  it  seemed  to  her,  with  a  painful  clear- 
ness:  "Ecce  quam  bonum  et  quam  jucundum  habitare  fratres 
in  unum."  She  almost  moaned  aloud.  Was  not  that  the  very 
sentence  that  was  written  over  an  old  broken  doorway  in  the 
ruins  at  home  ?  How  vividly  she  remembered  scraping  the  moss 
from  the  stone,  so  carefully,  so  eagerly,  with  the  assistance  of 
John,  and  under  the  supervision  of  his  scholarly  father.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  Priory  still  remained  because,  though  it  was 
easy  enough  to  get  a  new  house  built,  no  workman  could  be  got 
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in  three  generations  of  secular  ownership  who  would  pull  down 
the  old  Priory.  It  was  haunted,  they  declared,  and  no  bribes 
or  threats  could  move  them.  In  time  the  owners  began  to  be 
proud  of  the  picturesque-looking  ruins.  But  Dora's  agony, 
when  she  had  realized  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  that  inscrip- 
tion over  the  old  doorway,  had  been  a  terrible,  haunting  thing. 

"Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."  And  here,  in  front  of  her,  in  this 
very  church,  were  men  dressed  just  as  those  who  must  have 
passed  in  and  out  of  that  doorway  at  Delsham — passed  out,  one 
last  time,  when  the  harmonious  dwelling  together  in  their  hard, 
high  life  had  been  ruthlessly  broken,  passed  out  to  a  cruel  and 
shameful  death.  And  she  was  the  descendant  of  the  man  who 
had  driven  them  out ;  she  lived  in  the  home  that  had  been  rob- 
bed from  them.  Ah !  here  was  the  agony  all  over  again ;  she  could 
not  resist  the  engulfing  questions  that  surged  about  her  like  an 
angry  sea.  She,  who  scorned  meanness  and  selfishness,  who  re- 
sented injustice  to  herself  or  to  others,  so  bitterly;  she,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  so  straightforward  and  sympathetic,  who 
would  go  to  any  personal  inconvenience  in  order  to  do  another 
a  kindness,  she  lived  on  a  robber's  spoils,  nay,  on  worse  than 
those ! 

It  was  intolerable. 

But  the  sermon  that  was  presently  preached  was  the  hard- 
est thing  of  all  to  hear.  Dora,  first  of  all,  kept  seeing  the 
preacher,  in  imagination,  standing,  not  in  a  pulpit,  but  at  the 
top  of  a  ladder,  just  as  those  spiritual  ancestors  of  his  stood, 
ere  they  had  died.  The  Friar  was  making  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
gregation for  help  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  Church.  Dora  felt 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  She  never  knew  how  she  sat 
there  so  still.  It  seemed  to  her  that  accusing  fingers  pointed  at 
her  from  every  direction,  that  loud,  shrill  voices  denounced  her. 

And  then  she  found  herself  longing,  as  she  had  longed  so 
often  before,  to  tell  John  Dering  all  about  it.  But  the  memory 
of  John  as  she  had  seen  him  last,  cold  and  gravely  polite  (he 
had  called  her  "Miss  Marden,"  too,  she  remembered)  so  en- 
tirely different  from  the  comrade  of  older  days,  nearly  mad- 
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dened  her.     What  was  the  solution  of  this  cruel  puzzle  of  a 
world  ? 


There  was  much  supercilious  lifting  of  eyebrows,  there 
were  many  contemptuous  and  some  indignant  remarks,  especi- 
ally by  mammas  with  marriageable  sons,  when  it  was  noised 
abroad,  considerably  less  than  a  year  after  the  foregoing,  that 
Dora  Marden  had  relinquished  her  magnificent  home  in  favour 
of  a  community  of  Friars !  People  began  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  any  insanity  in  the  family,  particularly 
when  it  became  further  known  that  a  beautiful  new  church  was 
being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  ruins,  and  that  for  this  Dora 
had  made  over  to  the  Friars  all  the  wealth  that  came  to  her 
from  her  father.  She  had  retained  for  herself  merely  a  little 
money  that  her  mother  had  bequeathed  her. 

"Very  eccentric  and  self-willed,  you  know,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
Hillman  declared  to  her  bosom  friends.  ' '  She  always  was,  not 
like  my  own  two  dear  girls.  Twenty-six  years  old,  you  know, 
and  not  married.  And  now  she's  gone  to  live  by  herself  in  a 
flat  somewhere.    Of  course,  I  couldn't  have  her  here  again." 

So  Dora,  after  she  had  ceased  to  furnish  the  proverbial 
nine  days'  wonder,  dropped  out  of  society's  ken. 

But  she  was  content,  in  a  way  undreamt  of  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  her  fashionable  friends.  She  was  living  quietly  in  a 
little  flat,  suited  to  her  now  modest  means.  The  step  she  had 
taken  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  when,  firmly  resisting  all  opposi- 
tion, she  had  signed  away  her  inheritance,  because  she  felt  it 
was  unjust  to  keep  it,  had  been  a  step  up  the  ladder  that  fin- 
ally led  her  into  the  full  Light  of  Truth.  And  in  that  Light  she 
saw  that  she  had  found  what  she  had  all  her  life  been,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  blindly  groping  after — the  treasure  of  hap- 
piness that  no  earthly  wealth  can  buy.  She  did  not  anticipate 
much  material  joy  in  the  life  that  lay  before  her,  but  she  was 
content  to  trust  herself  entrely  to  the  God  who  had  deigned  to 
let  her  give  Him  her  all,  and  then  had  given  her  Himself. 

In  as  short  a  time  as  possible  she  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church. 
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As  she  came  out  after  Mass  one  morning  a  man  held  the 
church  door  open  to  let  her  pass.  She  glanced  at  him  to  mur- 
mur her  thanks,  but  gave  a  little,  startled  cry,  and  coloured 
furiously  when  she  recognized  him  as  John  Dering. 

He  smiled,  a  slow,  sweet  smile. 

"I  waited  for  you,"  he  said.    "I  hope  you  won't  mind." 

"Mind?"  she  said,  with  a  playful  reproach.  "I'm  de- 
lighted.   Come  along  home  with  me  and  have  some  breakfast. ' ' 

"You  know,  I  didn't  really  mean  to  spring  on  you  like 
this,"  said  John,  as  they  went  along.  "I  wrote  a  note,  asking 
if  I  might  call — you'll  probably  find  it  when  you  get  home. 
.  .  .  But,  when  I  saw  you  at  Mass  this  morning — I  didn't 
know  you'd  be  there,  but  I — I  thought  I'd  wait  for  you,"  he 
finished,  lamely. 

She  turned  to  him,  an  unspoken  question  in  her  face. 

"Yes,"  he  said  gently.    "I'm  a  Catholic,  too." 

"Oh,  John,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  held  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy and  joy. 

(Later  on  he  told  her  how  he  had  been  the  first  convert 
"received"  at  Delsham  Priory.  The  coming  of  the  Friars  had 
meant  for  him  the  climax  of  a  long  mental  struggle.  Long  ago 
the  history  of  the  "Reformation"  had  set  him  thinking). 

1 '  You  know, ' '  he  said,  rather  constrainedly,  as  they  waited 
for  breakfast,  ' '  I — I  wanted  to  see  you  about  something — some- 
thing important.  I  mentioned  that  in  my  note,  but — "  he 
broke  off. 

She  looked  a  little  startled.  Then  she  saw  that  he  was 
actually  trembling.    She  went  a  step  nearer. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  gently. 

He  looked  at  her;  her  heart  began  to  beat  wildly,  she 
hardly  knew  why. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  she  knew  he  was  controlling  himself 
with  a  mighty  effort,  "I  must  tell  you,  even  if  you  send  me 
away  at  once.    Dora — I — love  you. ' ' 

There  was  a  second's  silence;  he  dared  not  look  at  her. 
Then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  her  sweet  face 
ablaze  with  blushes,  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

' '  Why  should  I  send  you  away  ? ' '  she  whispered. 
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"Beloved,"  he  told  her,  a  little  later,  "I  should  never  have 
dared  to  ask  the  great  lady  of  Delsham  to  marry  a  poor  coun- 
try doctor." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  happy  smile. 

"What  a  good  thing  I  got  rid  of  my  encumbrances!"  she 
said,  merrily. 

And  then  her  face  grew  grave,  though  her  deep  happiness 
still  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"How  good  God  is!"  said  she. 

TERESA  LLOYD,  in  "Irish  Rosary." 


"QUI  SAIT  AIMER,  SAIT  MOURIR." 

' '  I  burn  my  soul  away ! ' ' 

So  spake  the  rose  and  smiled. 
"Within  my  cup 
All  day  the  Sunbeams  fall  in  flame,  all  day 

They  drink  my  sweetness  up." 

"I  sigh  my  soul  away!" 

The  Lily  said,  "all  night  the  moonbeams  pale, 
Steal  round  and  round  me,  whispering  in  their  play 

An  all  too  tender  tale." 

1 '  I  give  my  soul  away !  - ' 

The  Violet  said.    "The  West  wind  wanders  on, 
The  North  wind  comes.    I  know  not  what  they  say, 

And  yet  my  soul  is  gone ! ' ' 

Oh,  Poet,  burn  away 

Thy  fervent  soul!    Fond  Lover,  at  the  feet 
Of  her  thou  lovest,  sigh!    Dear  Christian,  pray — 

And  let  the  world  be  sweet! 
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The    Hon.    Reginald    C.    Pakenham 

^■r  HE  life  of  Father  Paul  Mary  Pakenham  supplies  an  inter- 
im esting  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  illustrious  convert,  who,  though  not 
an  Oxford  man,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Tractarians, 
principally  of  their  great  leader,  and  who  followed  him  in  the 
return  to  the  Fold.  The  publication  of  the  brief  life  brings  to 
our  notice  the  interest  the  Passionists  had  in  the  first  beginning 
of  the  Romeward  movement  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  founder  of  the  Passionists,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  an 
Italian,  born  more  than  a  century  before  the  "  Going-out  of 
'45,"  passionately  loved  England;  his  lifelong  prayer  was  for 
her  return  to  the  Church.  To  have  his  Order  co-operate  in  that 
Apostolate  was  foremost  in  his  wishes.  One  day,  rapt  in  ecs- 
tasy he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  ' '  Oh,  the  wonderful  works  of  my 
children  in  England!"  They  came  to  England  in  1841,  and 
their  presence  there  coincided  with  the  time  of  the  "Second 
Spring. ' '  Father  Dominic  was  at  the  head  of  the  band ;  and  to 
that  group  was  soon  added — re-assuming  his  rank  as  captain — 
the  saintly  Paul  Mary  Pakenham. 

In  the  obituary  of  the  latter  by  the  briLiant  journalist,  J. 
Cashel  Hoey,  these  words  occur:  "In  the  wonderful  and  happy 
ways  of  Providence,  it  was  ordered  that  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  (the  Tractarians),  clerics  and  laymen,  should 
either  enter  the  Church  or  receive  the  earlier  and  moulding 
graces  of  the  Catholic  character  from  one  of  Blessed  Paul's 
barefooted  clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion.  The 
holy  Father  Dominic  of  that  Order  received  in  one  day  Doctor 
Newman,  Father  Dalgairns  and  the  whole  community  of  Little- 
more  into  the  Church.  And  the  influence  which  the  great  Pas- 
sionist  had  upon  the  two  most  conspicuous  lay  champions  of 
the  Church  in  England,  Frederick  Lucas  and  Ambrose  Lisle 
Philips,  men  otherwise  so  totally  different  in  character  and  in 
the  order  of  their  works,  God  only  knows."  And  elsewhere: 
"Hardly  could  the  Saint,  who  so  clearly  foresaw  the  conversion 
of  England,  have  prefigured  the  fact  that  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland  his  humble  retreats  should  be  inaugurated  by  two 
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such  extraordinary  conversions  out  of  that  race  of  nobles,  who 
have  been  for  three  centuries  the  most  powerful  enemies  of 
the  Church  in  the  world,  as  Father  Ignatius  Spencer  and  Father 
Paul  Pakenham."  The  biography  of  a  soldier-saint — as  yet 
canonized  only  by  the  vox  populi,  may  arrest  the  notice  of  a 
reading  public  whose  attention  is  riveted  on  the  worm- war. 
True,  he  was  one  of  the  long  line  of  knights  who  put  down 
their  sword  at  the  altar  steps  or  hung  it  high  in  the  choir  vaults 
of  their  monastery.  Even  so,  Father  Paul  Mary  never  lost  the 
impress  of  the  soldier.  The  truest  description  of  him  in  his  new 
station  is  the  "miles  Christi"  of  St.  Paul.  Grace,  we  are  told, 
destroys  in  nature  only  what  is  destructive;  it  elevates  what 
is  unspoilt,  using  nature  as  a  crystal  for  scattering  its  divine 
light  on  this  lower  sphere. 

Charles  Reginald  Pakenham  was  destined  for  the  military 
career.  Bright  hopes  of  his  attaining  eminence  were  cherished, 
and  with  reason,  by  his  family.  For  besides  his  connections 
(his  father  was  Earl  of  Longford  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  and 
Baron  of  Silchester  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  mother 
came,  too,  of  noble  rank.  He  was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington by  the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  an  aunt,  Lady  Paken- 
ham) gifts  of  nature  fitted  him  for  his  vocation.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  fine  talents  and  these  he  developed  by  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  application.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment— he  was  then  twenty-five- — he  was  captain  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Inspector  General  of  Cav- 
alry. The  laconic  word  of  the  Iron  Duke,  ' '  You  were  a  good 
soldier,  Charles,"  will  convince  posterity  that  his  conspicuous 
qualifications  were  not  wasted  during  his  early  years  of  train- 
ing. Withal  there  was  affableness,  as  well  as  dignity  in  his 
whole  bearing  which  won  a  sure  and  voluntary  submission  from 
all  under  him ;  quite  unlike  in  this  to  his  uncle,  who  was,  Ches- 
terton tells  us,  "the  grimmest  of  the  Tories  with  too  little 
human  affections." 

It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Charles  Pakenham  that 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  whom  the  Duke  was  demonstra- 
tive. "His  uncle  even  evinced  a  degree  of  affection  for  him 
which  he  was  slow  to  show  to  his  other  relatives — for  the  old 
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marshal  had  his  instinct  of  the  true  and  staunch  metal  that  was 
in  him." 

The  reader  finds  little  difficulty  in  imagining  the  dismay 
of  his  family  when  in  rapid  succession  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  entering  the  Fold  and  then  of  becoming  a  monk.  Sin- 
gularly enough  only  the  Duke  did  not  even  remonstrate  on 
learning  of  his  resolve  to  enter  the  cloister.  At  the  parting,  the 
Duke  encouraa'ngly  said:  ''Be  a  good  monk.'" 

The  heroic  mold  reveals  itself  most  clearly  as  he  stands  at 
the  door  of  the  Broadway  Novitiate,  his  beautify  fafe  showing 
the  marks  of  the  onslaught  he  had  withstood,  mirroring.  too; 
the  depths  of  his  trust  in  the  Christ — for  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
Crucified  he  had  counted  all  as  dross.  Quite  literally  he  sold 
all  that  he  had  and  gave  it  to  the  poor.  He  would  have  received 
the  princely  fortune  of  his  uncle,  General  Lygon;  the  old  Gen- 
eral loved  him  as  a  son — their  leave-taking  was  heartrending. 
His  own  family  were  inconsolable,  contemplating  for  them- 
selves a  fate  similar  to  that,  which,  as  they  considered  it,  dis- 
graced the  Spencers. 

He  resigned  his  staff  appointment,  sold  his  commission  in 
the  Guards,  and  then  distributed  all  to  various  charities.  He 
came  penniless  to  the  gates  of  the  monastery.  Great  as  was  his 
courage,  "this  rich  young  man  who  had  great  possessions,"  in 
abandoning  all,  still  greater  was  his  courage  in  choosing  to  fol- 
low so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Crucified  Lord.  The 
Bishop  at  the  time — afterwards  Cardinal  Wiseman — and  the 
Superiors  of  the  Passionists  feared  his  courage  was  greater 
than  his  strength.  But  like  his  Divine  Master,  of  Whom  the 
Gospel  tells  us  He  kept  His  face  steadfast  towards  Jerusalem, 
towards  a  cross  standing  without  the  city  gates  waiting  to  re- 
ceive Him,  and  He  so  young,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  and 
that  ending  so  dire.  Like  the  Master,  Captain  Pakenham  re- 
mained immovable.  The  world  that  contemptuously  looked  on 
was  justified  in  its  estimate  of  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Paul  Mary  Pakenham  was  but  thirty-six  when  he  died,  March 
1,  1857.  Warfare  was  his  profession,  and  death  came  when 
he  was  fighting. 

At  one  time  during  his  novitiate  he  was  tested  by  a  fearful 
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ordeal,  more  fearful  than  any  struggle  the  battlefields  of  earth 
ever  staged.  It  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  that  lonely 
Agony  that  our  Saviour  experienced  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane.  And  the  outcome  was  the  same,  strength  was  given  to 
go  on  until  he,  too,  might  say:  "It  is  consummated." 

Turning  to  his  career  as  a  religious,  words  of  his  own, 
playfully  spoken,  faithfully  delineate  his  life.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  those  to  whom  he  was  known  by  fame,  as  well  as 
former  associates,  were  curious  to  see  him  after  the  mystifying 
step  he  had  taken.  A  veteran  who  served  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsular War  under  the  Iron  Duke,  succeeded  at  last  in  obtain- 
ing an  interview  with  Brother  Charles,  as  he  was  then  called. 
The  spectacle  of  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  sol- 
dier like  himself,  covered  not  with  the  mantle  of  the  uncle,  but 
shrouded  in  the  garb  of  mourning  for  the  Christ,  rendered  the 
old  soldier  insensible  to  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  would 
keep  on  repeating:  "So,  are  you  the  nephew  of  the  Duke? 
Well,  who  would  have  thought  you  could  have  come  to  this." 
Brother  Charles  made  answer : ' '  You  see,  I  am  a  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ  now,  and  this  is  His  uniform." 

As  he  lay  at  rest  after  the  sharp  conflict  in  possession  of 
the  heights  of  holiness,  "one  could  see  visible  there  the  stamp 
of  his  old  soldierly  life,  almost  effaced  in  a  more  rigid  and  mili- 
tary discipline  whose  many  marks  might  be  traced  in  that  lithe, 
mortified  figure  and  the  brave,  clear  calm  of  his  face."  He 
proved  himself  "the  good  soldier  of  Christ"  in  his  austere  ob- 
servance of  an  austere  rule.  He  sank  several  times  on  the  jour- 
ney and  might  have  availed  himself  of  the  relaxation  the  rule 
itself  proffers — but  when  he  was  the  arbiter,  he  would  go  on.  To 
all  remonstrances  he  would  make  answer :  ' '  The  rule  is  my 
medicine,"  and  again,  "I  am  a  Passionist  and  if  any  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  it  should  be  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
given  their  youth  to  God's  service  and  not  to  one  like  me  who 
has  come  into  the  monastery  quite  tired  of  the  world." 

Fearless  generosity,  intense  love  for  his  Order  and  com- 
manding qualifications  which  designate  the  born  leader — all 
pointed  to  him  for  the  office  of  Superior.  Even  before  his  or- 
dination he.  was  appointed  Vice-Master  of  Novices — the  single 
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instance  of  such  a  selection  in  the  history  of  the  Order.  He  was 
sent  to  Dublin  as  the  first  Superior  of  the  new  Irish  Founda- 
tion, though  he  was  ordained  but  a  few  years  before.  Breach 
of  discipline  seldom  was  passed  over  without  correction,  but 
withal  no  sting  lingered  on  in  the  thought  of  his  subject.  "The 
members  of  his  community  ever  spoke  of  him,  not  merely  in 
terms  of  deepest  veneration,  which  was  to  be  expected,  but  with 
a  touching  affection  which  gave  eloquent,  though  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  love  they  bore  him." 

The  last  words  he  uttered  on  earth  strikingly  bear  out  the 
soldier  character  of  Father  Paul  Mary.  He  was  unconscious 
during  the  last  hours,  save  for  intermittent  spells  in  which  he 
seemed  to  regain  the  use  of  his  senses.  In  one  of  these  he  per- 
ceived that  the  attendants  wer  administring  spoonfuls  of  cham- 
pagne— he  could  retain  nothing  else.  With  his  failing  breath 
he  gasped  in  protest:  "This  is  a  nice  way  for  a  religious  to 
die."  Directly  he  relapsed  into  unconsciousness.  His  bio- 
grapher justly  remarks  the  resemblance  to  the  death  of  our 
Saviour:  "And  when  He  had  tasted  He  would  not  drink." 

Before  concluding  we  must  advert  to  Father  Paul 's  change 
of  political  faith.  So  radical  was  the  change  considering  the 
environment  in  which  he  was  brought  up  that  it  might  be  cor- 
rectly called  his  conversion.  He  became  an  ardenr  Nationalist. 
In  this  respect  he  conquered  heredity,  purifying  his  blood  of  a 
taint  handed  on  by  many  generations.  One  of  his  sires  had 
received  the  present  family  estate  in  Westmeath  as  a  grant  for 
wiping  out  the  Nationalist  movement  of  1641.  Having  rooted 
out  of  his  being  every  fibre  of  heresy,  he  found  himself  one  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  faith  with  the  children  of  the  soil.  In 
every  respect  he  was  "Catholic  like  the  Irish."  Ever  since  the 
day  when  he  came  among  the  people  they  have  taken  him  unto 
their  own.  Ever  since  the  people  have  tendered  to  him  the  af- 
fection of  tribute  unfailingly  offered  to  their  dead  heroes.  They 
keep  alive  to  this  day  his  memory  by  legend  and  by  ballad  in 
their  sanctuaries — the  firesides  of  the  country  homes. 

F.  M.  M. 
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Kind    Words    for    the    Lilies 

FROM  "REGISTER-EXTENSION,"  TORONTO. 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  is  a  quarterly  containing  within  its 
covers  literary  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  It  reflects  not 
alone  the  splendid  work  of  Catholic  pupils,  but  the  matured 
thought  of  writers  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  This  ex- 
cellent periodical  is  replete  with  choice  articles  that  make  an 
appeal  to  every  thinking  and  cultured  Catholic  mind.  Unlike 
to  some  college  and  academy  journals,  its  pages  are  not  buoyed 
up  with  froth  and  bubble  and  the  ananities  of  flat  jokes.  It  is 
serious  and  informing,  but  never  dull :  in  years  it  is  just  a  lusty 
child,  full  of  glorious  dreams  of  achievement.  The  scholarly 
initial  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  "Lilies,"  from  the 
pen  of  our  beloved  Archbishop,  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  D.D., 
clears  up  a  much  mooted  point — should  we  call  ourselves  Cath- 
olic or  Roman  Catholic?  The  "Appreciation"  of  Father  Dol- 
lard's  poetry  by  the  Rev.  Dean  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  in  our 
opinion  the  finest  piece  of  literary  criticism  the  Dean  has  ever 
done.  It  is  by  far  the  best  and  truest  estimate  of  the  poetic 
work  of  this  gifted  Irish  priest  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
magazine,  Catholic  or  secular.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  men- 
tion Rev.  Dean  O'Malley's  well  written  paper  on  St.  Colum- 
banus,  which  evidences  a  good  deal  of  research.  Friends  of 
St.  Joseph's  Community  will  hail  with  delight  this  admirable 
convent  publication,  through  the  medium  of  which  Catholic 
minds  and  scholars  can  hold  communion  with  each  other. 

Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 
#     *     #     * 

FROM  THE  "CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO. 

' '  The  Nun,  Old  and  New, ' '  is  the  piquant  title  of  an  article 
in  the  current  number  of  ' '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies. ' '  A  fund  of  in- 
formation on  the  revered  subject  is  furnished  by  the  writer  in 
a  most  attractive,  as  well  as  scholarly  style.  The  history  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  is  traced  from  the  austere  ascetic  days  of  the 
primitive  Church,  past  the  period  of  the  stately  medieval  Lady 
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Abbess  who  wielded  as  much  power  as  did  her  brother,  the 
feudal  baron,  but  a  power  gentle  and  spiritual,  down  to  our 
own  busy,  democratic  sisterhood.  "C.  C.  K.,"  the  writer,  ex- 
plains that  the  spirit  of  the  cloister  has  not  changed,  but  the 
world  has.  Present-day  needs  require  the  nun  to  go  to  the 
people  instead  of  as  in  old  Catholic  times,  the  people  going  to 
her.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  told  his  Sisters  of  Charity  when  train- 
ing them  to  go  into  the  dusty  high  road  after  the  abandoned 
and  the  needy  "Your  cloister  will  be  your  modesty."  Like 
lavender  and  old  lace  is  a  contribution,  ' '  Memories  of  the  King- 
dom of  Kerry,"  by  the  venerable  mother  of  "John  Ayscough." 
It  is  a  story  told  with  charming  simplicity  of  a  visit  to  Kerry 
when  the  aged  writer  (she  is  now  in  her  eighty-seventh  year) 
was  a  girl  in  her  teens. 

E.  Angela  Henry  "In  Quest  of  the  Grail." 

FROM  THE  "CANADIAN  FREEMAN,"  KINGSTON. 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  the  quarterly  magazine  published 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Alban  Street,  Toronto,  begins 
its  fifth  volume  with  the  current  issue.  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  anything  in  commendation  of  this  excellent  publication.  It 
is  always  "worth  while."  Our  readers  would  be  well  advised 
to  become  subscribers.  The  price  is  one  dollar  per  year.  Amongst 
the  notable  contributors  to  the  June  number  are  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dollard,  who  is  represented  by  several  beautiful  poems  and  a 
delightful  commentary  on  Chesterton's  great  "Ballad  of  the 
White  Horse ' ' ;  Caroline  D.  Swan ;  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryan,  and  M.  B.  Brent,  "John  Ayscough V  mother. 

^p  ^f  w 

FROM  "THE  ACADEMIA,"  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND 
ACADEMY,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

"We  highly  appreciate  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  and  consider 
the  poetry  of  exceptional  merit,  in  fact,  far  beyond  our  power 
to  criticize.  The  opening  poem,  "Greeting,"  is  unique,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  the  "good-will"  message  found  a  resting 
place  wherever  a  copy  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  entered. 
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FROM   THE   "VILLA  WORLD,"   VILLA  MARIA,   MONT- 
REAL. 

As  an  old  and  welcome  friend,  we  greeted  the  March  num- 
ber of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies.'  "We  have  read  it  through  with 
interest,  from  one  blue  cover  to  the  other,  enjoying  particu- 
larly the  article  on  "Father  Dollard."  Joyce  Kilmer's  lecture 
is  up  to  our  expectations,  of  course. 

#  *     #     # 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIENDLY  LETTERS. 

"  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  afforded  me  many  pleasant  hours. 
I  endorse  every  word  on  pages  87-91  of  June  number,  and  can 
only  add  may  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  live  and  bloom  forever  and 
diffuse  the  spiritual,  literary  and  idealistic  perfume  hitherto 
exhaled  by  its  widely  deserved  circulation." 

"The  June  'Lilies'  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  must  really, 
at  the  risk  of  unduly  raising  your  pride,  confess  that  it  is  a 
splendid  academic  festival.  S.  M.  P. 's  article  on  Father  Fra- 
chon  is  a  soul-satisfying  one,  and  emits  the  sweet  odour  of  af- 
fectionate appreciation,  which  the  good  old  man's  life  so 
greatly  merited  at  the  hands  of  your  Community.  It  is  very 
nice  to  get  the  article  by  Mgr.  Bickerstaffe-Drew's  mother,  and 
it  is  valuable  because  it  was  she  who  wrote  it.  You  have  an 
excellent  article  from  Dr.  Dollard  on  Chesterton's  great  ballad. 
The  'Lilies'  is  a  great  credit  to  you.  The  odour  from  these 
Canadian  flowers  scents  delightfully  the  room  of  a  poor  cru- 
sader  in   far-off   England.      The    portraits    are    exceptionally 

good." 

*  #     *     # 

"It  was  certainly  kind  of  you  to  send  me  the  June  Lilies, 
which  is  a  splendid  number.  I  read  the  articles  with  great 
interest,  especially  Father  Dollard 's  scholarly  critique  on  my 
favourite  poem,  "The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse."  I  have  so 
long  admired  and  loved  "Slieve-na-mon's"  writings,  but  I  was 
charmed  to  find  not  only  the  critique,  but  a  fine  photograph  of 
the  gifted  priest.    The  'Lilies'  will  give  pleasure  to  many." 
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"I  enjoyed  the  June  issue  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  very 
much.  There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  it,  and  much  that 
is  noble.  I  did  not  meet  Father  Frachon  when  I  was  in  To- 
ronto, but  I  feel  that  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  ask  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  prayers,  now  that  I  have  read  'S.  M.  P.'s'  study  of 
him,  and  Angela  Henry's  tribute.  And  how  fine  it  is  to  see 
'John  Ayscough's'  mother  among  the  contributors  to  the  maga- 
zine that  has  done  her  son  such  honourable  service !  I  was  glad 
to  read  Catherine  Tegakhowita.  And  I  am  glad  you  said  a 
good  word  for  'M.  S.  Pine's'  book  about  Father  Tabb." 

#  #     #     * 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  copies  of  your  valued  and 
valuable  'Lilies.'  It  is  a  marvel  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
its  contributors.  I  am  sending  a  little  bit  of  verse,  'A  Vision  of 
St.  Michael,'  for  your  September  issue." 

4r  w  Ti-  w 

"You  have  been  highly  honoured  in  having  your  learned 
Archbishop  as  a  contributor.  The  subject  dealt  with  is  keenly 
disputed  by  certain  Anglicans  in  this  country  to  whom  no 
greater  insult  could  be  offered  than  to  class  them  with  non- 
Catholics.  What  place  the  'universality'  of  the  Church  holds 
in  their  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine." 

•  •.    •    • 

"The  March  'Lilies'  came  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
flowery  wanderings  in  England,  where  everything  is  beautiful 
with  bloom  and  perfume ;  but  I  assure  you  that  your  '  Lilies ' 
excelled  in  favour  and  flavour,  too,  all  this  feast  of  beauty  we 
were  so  enjoying.  The  Dean's  article  on  Father  Dollard  was 
a  magazine  in  itself,  and  it  was  only  one  of  many  good  things. 
The  monograph  came  over,  too,  and  I  gave  it  to  The  Tablet  for 
notice." 

"The  June  'Lilies'  is  a  veritable  treasure  trove.  I  enjoyed 
particularly  Miss  Ethel  C.  Ryan's  very  interesting  article  on 
'Panama.'  For  those  of  us  who  cannot  travel  far  afield,  such 
articles  are  a  mine  of  valuable  information." 
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"The  latest  number  of  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  came  to-day, 
and  I  greatly  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  it.  You 
are  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  such  good  material 
for  the  magazine,  but  I'm  sure  it  is  at  the  cost  of  much  care 
and  labour  on  your  part." 

#     #     #     # 

' '  The  demands  made  by  the  Lilies  on  your  time  and  energy 
must  be  great.  It  does  contain  so  much  excellent  reading  mat- 
ter which  is  good  for  the  youth  of  to-day.  I  give  the  Sodalists 
a  literary  feast  from  every  number — they  look  forward  to  this 
treat  as  eagerly  as  I  look  for  the  coming  of  your  magazine. ' ' 

"Your  magazine  is  a  good  friend  to  members  of  Catholic 
Societies,  as  it  affords  a  grand  opportunity  of  procuring  some 
good  literary  selections.  As  President  of  the  Young  Men's 
Club  (in  Chicago)  I  read  at  our  last  meeting,  the  splendid 
article  by  your  learned  Archbishop,  ' '  Catholic  or  Eoman  Catho- 
lic?" It  stirred  to  much  enthusiasm  and  a  lengthy  discussion 
the  great  gathering  of  men,  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed. 
It  was  a  wholesome  scene." 

^F  *ar  :t?  *«■ 

' '  The  June  copy  of  the  '  Lilies '  arrived  a  few  days  ago  and 
received  its  usual  hearty  welcome.  I  notice  that  my  subscrip- 
tion has  not  been  paid  for  two  years,  and  I  deeply  regret  my 
neglect  of  this  matter  and  thank  you  for  so  kindly  continuing 
my  subscription.  Am  enclosing  two  dollars  to  cover  the  amount 
due." 

"Enclosed  please  find  express  order  for  two  dollars,  re- 
newing my  subscription  for  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies,'  which  ex- 
pired March,  1915.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  overlooked  the 
renewal  notice  which  was  enclosed  with  the  March  number  of 
the  magazine,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  again  calling  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  subscription  is  overdue.  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  'Lilies'  and  look  forward  with  interest  to  each  issue. 
With  best  wishes  for  its  continual  success,  I  am — " 
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"Enclosed  find  three  dollars  in  payment  for  'Saint  Joseph 
Lilies,'  which  I  dearly  love  to  read.  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept 
you  waiting,  but  the  'Lilies'  came  to  my  home  address,  and  I 
am  only  there  for  holidays,  so  did  not  know  of  this.  I  trust  in 
the  future  this  will  not  happen  again." 


THE  VALUE   OF  SUFFERING. 

The  following  delicate  and  tender  stanzas  are  by  Lord 
Braye,  a  convert  to  Catholicism : — 

Bay  leaves,  though  they  show  so  fair, 
Cast  no  fragrance  on  the  air; 
Tear  them,  crush  them  cruelly, 
Would 'st  thou  set  their  fragrance  free. 

Incense,  though  but  dust,  encloses 
Perfume  rarer  than  the  rose 's : 
Yet  it  is  a  fiery  death 
Gives  it  that  delicious  breath. 

Precious  was  the  spikenard  sweet 
Mingled  for  beloved  Feet ; 
But  the  box  was  broke  and  bruised 
Ere  the  odour  was  diffused. 

Thus  more  sweetly  worth  shall  grow, 
Broken,  bruised,  and  crushed  by  woe ; 
Anguish,  cruel  though  it  be, 
Serves  to  set  the  fragrance  free. 
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In    Quest    of    Orchids 

/gj\NE  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  my  girlhood  is  that  of 
yl/  the  day  when  I  first  came  face  to  face  with  the  purple- 
fringed  Orchis.  I  can  recall  the  beautiful  dell  with  its 
sparkling  thread  of  a  brooklet,  its  mosses  and  growth  of  Solo- 
mon's Seal — and  then,  rising  amid  a  few  reeds,  the  tall  plume 
of  violet  blossoms  with  their  pale  fringes !  The  other  day, 
searching  among  my  treasures,  I  came  upon  an  old  water- 
colour  drawing  of  it.  I  stood  still,  a  moment.  It  was  revisiting 
youth  and  fairyland. 

Besides  this  splendid  variety  there  is  a  low  white  one,  but  a 
few  inches  high,  which  blossoms  later  in  the  pastures  of  New 
England.  It  does  not  take  to  the  swamps,  but  grows  in  mod- 
erately dry  soil.  You  will  know  it  from  similar  flowers  by  its 
tiny  spike  and  its  fragrance.    It  is  very  sweet. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  near  Oban,  many  years 
later,  I  found  orchids  in  abundance,  of  the  loveliest  colours, 
too,  white,  rose-tinted  and  violet,  with  a  few  of  palest  yellow. 
They  were  of  low  growth,  however,  and  nowise  fragrant. 

The  showy  Cypripediums,  or  Ladies'  Slippers,  are  of  the 
Orchis  family.  In  these  the  lower  lip  of  the  blossom,  instead 
of  being  fan-shaped  and  fringed,  is  distended  to  form  a  large, 
inflated  sac.  These  are  also  northern  varieties,  while  one  spe- 
cies, "Calyso  Borealis,"  has  been  found  in  British  America  as 
far  north  as  latitude  68. 

Yet  for  the  truly  splendid  and  rarer  blooms  one  must  go 
to  South  America,  most  of  the  magnificent  hot-house  speci- 
mens being  imported  from  the  wilds  of  the  Amazon.  As  we 
know,  they  are  among  the  most  valued  of  cultivated  flowers, 
some  for  their  beauty,  like  the  lovely  "  Ithalaenopsis  amabilis, " 
others  for  their  fragrance,  and  others  again  for  their  grotesque 
form.  The  last  are  sometimes  wonderful;  the  flowers  of  one 
species  are  quite  like  the  mouth  of  a  cuttle-fish,  in  others  the 
resemblance  to  a  large  spider  is  equally  strong,  and  in  several 
species  the  flowers  almost  exactly  imitate  various  insects.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  the  Butterfly  Orchis,  the  blossoms  of 
which,  in  size,  form  and  colour,  are  like  a  gaudy  butterfly. 
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The  Holy  Ghost  flower,  "Flor  del  Spirito  Santo,"  is  a 
beautiful  orchid  from  Central  America.  Its  Latin  name  is 
"Peristeria  elata. "  The  envelopes  of  this  flower  are  more 
regular  than  in  most  orchids,  forming  an  almost  spherical  case 
of  alabaster  whiteness  within  which  is  enclosed  a  delicate  little 
bird  with  outspread  wings.  It  is  the  pistil  colun  n  which  here 
takes  on  the  form  of  a  dove. 

The  Paraclete,  a  magazine  issued  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
Fathers  of  Cornwells,  Pa.,  has  on  its  cover  a  be&i-tii'ul  stem  of 
those  blossoms,  photographed  from  a  cluster  sent  them  from 
Panama. 

Not  long  since,  I  came  upon  a  vivid  account  of  a  trip  into 
the  wiids  of  Brazil,  in  search  of  rare  orchids,  by  a  correspon- 
dei't  of  the  London  Times.  He  thus  describes  the  Amazon  and 
the  great  dim  forests  into  which  he  ventured :  ' '  There  is  some- 
thing mysterious  about  this  river.  Canoes  laden  with  forest 
produce,  a  brightly-plumaged  macaw  perched  on  their  prow, 
come  smoothly  to  the  town;  river  steamers,  with  their  burden 
of  evil-smelling  rubber,  a  few  brilliant  orchids  tied  to  the 
wheel-house,  make  fast  to  the  wharves;  and  always  there  is 
that  sense  of  the  unknown,  the  bright,  the  elusive.  A  desire 
to  overcome  this  feeling  of  remoteness  determined  me  to  em- 
bark in  a  canoe  and  journey  out  onto  the  yellow  waters  of 
the  Amazon  and  through  dim  forest-hung  channels  to  the  black 
waters  and  white  sand-strewn  beaches  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

' '  Sailing  slowly  down  the  river  the  boat  kept  very  close  to 
the  bank  and  slid  along  noiselessly.  As  the  day  wore  on  the 
wind  died  down  and  the  heat  became  intense.  A  black  fly, 
called  motuca,  appeared  in  great  numbers  and  inflicted  pain- 
ful bites.  "We  landed  to  light  a  fire  and  cook  lunch.  Small 
dry  sponges  hung  in  the  branches  of  the  shrubs  that  had  beeu 
long  submerged;  yellow  butterflies  were  drinking  in  com- 
panies of  fifty  or  more  at  little  pools  left  on  the  sloping  shore ; 
huge  yellow  and  black  hornets  came  round  us  and  at  first 
frightened  us,  but  we  soon  learned  to  look  on  them  as  friends, 
when  we  found  that  it  was  the  motuca  flies  that  they  were 
hunting  and  not  us. 

"There  is  a  curious  atmosphere  of  suspense,  of  hush,  in 
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the  Amazon  forest.  The  light  only  reaches  one  after  being  fil- 
tered through  greenery.  The  wide  leaves  of  the  wild  I.  ananas 
and  the  frequent  palms  give  a  very  tropical  air  to  the  scene- 
Noises  are  few;  occasionally  a  large  bird  will  utter  its  call,  an 
iguana  will  rush  through  the  rustling  leaves,  or  some  mon- 
keys will  chatter  as  they  swing  through  the  creepers  overhead. 
Brilliant  metallic-blue  Morpho  butterflies  flit  silently  through 
the  more  open  aisles  and  the  tracks  of  night-wandering  ani- 
mals can  be  seen  on  the  ground.  The  little  footprints  of  cutias 
and  pacas  are  present  on  the  firmer  ground  and  the  curious 
serrated  lines  made  by  the  plates  of  both  crocodiles'  and  tur- 
tles' armour  occur  nearer  the  water's  edge.  Ants  swarm  on 
the  trees  and  nearly  all  inflict  painful  bites,  and  there  are  as 
wTell  several  kinds  of  wasps  and  bees  which  either  suspend  their 
nests  from  twigs  or  else  build  in  rolled-up  leaves;  all  would 
seem  to  be  the  guardians  of  orchids  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
repel  the  despoiler.  Some  orchids  always  have  their  roots  in 
ants'  nests,  and  one  kind,  which  I  subsequently  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  an  aching  hand,  had  a  little  hole  at  the  base  of  each 
pseudo-bulb  in  which  a  large  black  ant  had  his  habitation,  and 
of  which  it  proved  a  most  faithful  guardian.  The  orchid 
turned  out  to  be  an  Oncidium,  with  delicate  sprays  of  yellow 
flowers  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate  brown. 

"  -\s  the  light  faded  with  the  soft  suddenness  of  the  equa- 
torial regions,  insect  life  emerged  for  its  nocturnal  loves  and 
feastings,  its  dances,  music,  flights  and  battles.  The  noises 
that  all  these  insects  made  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in  waves  of 
sound,  becoming  insistently  shrill,  now  dying  away  to  com- 
parative stillness.  Mysterious  scamperings  came  from  the  edge 
of  the  forest  above  me ;  a  great  splash  came  from  the  river,  and 
close  at  hand  something  rose,  sighed,  moaned  and  sank.  Bats 
squeaked  and  blundered  against  my  nets;  creeping  things  left 
the  river  and  scuttled  over  the  sand.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything ;  the  sound  of  all  this  unknown  activity  had  a  curious 
effect  on  the  nerves,  and  weird  stories  of  great  snakes,  of  jagu- 
ars and  crocodiles,  came  to  the  mind. 

"I  collected  many  orchids  and  remarked  that  their  dis- 
tribution  appeared   to    be   very    local;    one    day,   Cattleyas 
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abounded  on  the  trees;  another  day,  a  few  miles  further  on, 
only  Sehomburgiiias  could  be  found.  In  one  place  quantities 
of  Catasetums  were  growing  on  the  ground  beneath  little 
bushes  and  in  the  dense  forest  near  by,  another  variety  of  Cata- 
setum  was  growing  on  tree  trunks  not  far  from  the  ground.  Of 
course,  this  was  above  high  water  level. 

"This  last  variety  has  both  male  and  female  flowers.  The 
latter  were  borne  on  a  short,  thick  stalk  and  were  greenish 
yellow  bells,  while  the  male  flowers  were  borne  on  graceful 
stems  and  were  black  with  green  and  whit  fringes.  When 
touched,  a  tiny  portion  detached  itself  and  jumped  out.  One 
Cattleya  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  had  great  splashes  of 
gold  on  its  rosy  mauve  petals  and  an  edging  of  pure  white ; 
evidently  a  natural  hybrid,  the  strange  product  of  the  wander- 
ings and  feastings  of  some  great  night  moth. 

"Another  day,  higher  up  the  river  on  terra  firma,  amaryl- 
lis  lilies  were  growing  in  profusion,  and  we  spent  a  long  and 
happy  morning  in  digging  up  basketfuls  of  their  bulbs;  but 
the  white  Eucharis  we  did  not  find.  What  a  strange  history 
has  this  lily,  so  well  known  from  its  constant  use  in  funeral 
wreaths  in  Europe.  Many  years  ago  a  single  shipment  of  this 
bulb  left  Para,  included  in  a  parcel  of  orchids  to  one  of  the  big 
London  growers,  and  it  has  never  been  rediscovered.  Cattleya 
Superba  shared  this  fate  for  many  years,  but  at  last  was  found 
again  on  the  Rio  Negro." 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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Thomas,    Cardinal    Weld 

A  STRIKING  example  of  how  God's  Providence  guides  and 
directs  our  destinies  even  contrary  to  what  we  would 
expect  or  wish,  is  shown  to  us  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Car- 
dinal Weld.  After  remaining  in  the  world  as  a  layman  until 
well  past  middle  life,  this  holy  prelate  embraced  the  eecelsias- 
tical  state,  intending  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  mission- 
ary labour  in  his  own  country.  After  five  years  in  this  work 
he  was  chosen  as  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession  in  a 
Colonial  diocese.  This  latter  he  was  destined  never  to  see,  be- 
ing appointed  to  take  a  place  in  the  august  Senate  of  the 
Church,  and  he  died  a  Cardinal  in  Rome. 

This  distinguished  churchman  was  born  in  London,  on 
January  22,  1773,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Lul- 
worth,  Dorset,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley Massey  Stanley,  of  Hooton,  of  the  elder  and  Catholic  branch 
of  the  Stanley  family.  His  early  life  was  spent  at  the  ancestral 
seat  of  his  family,  Lulworth  Castle.  ' '  The  family, ' '  says  Howitt, 
"appears  to  have  been  always  a  staunch  Catholic  one,"  and 
Thomas  Weld,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  a 
worthy  scion  of  such  loyal  stock.  A  faithful  son  of  Holy 
Church  in  days  when  such  conduct  was  by  no  means  popular  in 
the  political  and  social  circles  in  which  he  moved,  he  never  once 
compromised  himself  by  acting  against  the  dictates  of  Her 
teachings.  Of  his  charity  it  has  been  said  that  he  gave  half  his 
income  to  religious  purposes.  When  the  French  Revolution 
drove  from  their  native  land  so  many  Religious  of  both  sexes, 
this  generous  hearted  country  squire  established  the  Trappists 
at  Lulworth  and  the  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Poor  Clares  from  Gravelines  were  supported  entirely  by  him 
in  their  new  home  at  Plymouth,  and  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation 
at  Shepton-Mallet  were  also  the  special  objects  of  his  bounty. 

The  future  Cardinal  was  educated  entirely  at  home  by  the 
famous  Jesuit  Father  Charles  Plowden,  who  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  Order,  had  become  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  house- 
hold of  Mr.  Weld.    Thomas  Weld,  Jr.,  gave  early  proofs  that 
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the  precepts  and  example  of  good  parents  and  a  saintly  teacher 
were  not  in  vain. 

In  the  new  chapel  at  Lulworth  (the  corner  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1786)  there  took  place  a  ceremony  of  great  interest 
to  all  upon  this  Western  Continent — the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  the  first  Bishop  in  the  United  States. 
This  event  took  place  on  August  15,  1790,  the  consecrating  pre- 
late being  Bishop  "Walmseley,  senior  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  preacher  Father  Plowden,  an  old  friend  of  Dr. 
Carroll.  During  the  ceremony  of  consecration  Thomas  Weld,  Jr., 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  altar  boys  who 
assisted.  As  we  see  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Bishop  Carroll  in 
1811,  he  held  the  book  of  the  Gospels  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Bishop  of  Baltimore  on  that  occasion.  Little  did  he  think  that 
one  day,  he  would  be  the  subject  of  a  similar  ceremony  for  a 
diocese  in  that  Western  Continent  whence  Bishop  Carroll  had 
come. 

Feeling  as  yet  no  Divine  Call  to  the  priestly  state,  the 
young  man  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
aiding  his  father  in  his  many  charitable  enterprises.  On  June 
14,  1796,  he  married  at  Ugbrooke,  Lucy  Bridget,  daughter  of 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Clifford,  of  Tixall.  One  daughter 
blessed  this  union,  Mary  Lucy  Weld,  who  afterwards  married 
Hugh  Charles,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

His  father  dying  in  1810,  Mr.  Weld  continued  the  liberali- 
ties of  his  august  parent  to  such  an  extent  that  Cardinal  Wise- 
man says  of  him ;  ' '  There  is  scarcely  a  religious  establishment 
in  the  West  of  England  which  has  not  some  debt  of  gratitude 
recorded  in  his  favour." 

In  the  celebrated  "Veto"  question  of  1813,  in  which  Bishop 
Milner  and  the  Irish  Bishops  refused  to  purchase  emancipation 
at  the  price  of  allowing  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops,  Mr.  Weld  stood  out  bravely  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  in  the  face  of  the  entire  Catholic  committee  who 
would  thus  compromise  her  for  all  time. 

His  wife  died  at  Clifton,  June  1,  1815,  and  his  daughter 
marrying  in  1818,  he  resigned  his  estates  into  the  hands  of  his 
next  eldest  brother  Joseph,  and  retired  to  Paris  on  an  annual 
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pension  to  study  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  step  seemed 
strange,  but  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  puts  it :  "  Yet  they  who  knew 
him  intimately  and  had  watched  through  his  life  the  virtue  that 
distinguished  and  the  piety  which  sanctified  it,  were  not  sur- 
prised." 

Placing  himself  under  the  direction  of  Abbe  Carron  he 
studied  the  Sacred  Sciences  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Paris  by  Archbishop  Quelon,  of 
that  city,  on  April  3,  1821.  Returning  to  England  he  began 
his  missionary  life  at  Chelsea  as  assistant.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  appointment  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Macdonell. 

This  last  named  prelate,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Rhaesina  in  partibus  infdel  on  January  12,  1819,  was  never 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Upper  Canada,  as  has  been  erroneously 
stated  by  even  such  an  illustrious  personage  as  Cardinal  Wise- 
man in  his  account  of  Cardinal  Weld  in  "Recollections  of  the 
Last  Four  Popes.'  As  Archbishop  Cleary,  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, says:  "Reverend  Alexander  Macdonell  was  not  to  be 
Bishop  in  Ordinary,  nor  Vicar  Apostolic ;  nor  coadjutor  cum 
jure  successionis  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec;  nor  anything  more 
than  he  had  been  for  many  years  previously,  viz.,  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  in  the  region  of  Upper  Canada; 
and  that  he  was  consecrated  a  Bishop  I.P.I.,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  discharge  more  usefully  his  present  of- 
fice of  Vicar-General  and  have  pastoral  charge  of  the  Catholics 
in  this  territory,  who  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec." 

On  January  2',  1826,  however,  a  new  era  began.  On  that 
date  Pope  Leo  XII.  created  the  Diocese  of  Kingston,  and  im- 
mediately Bishop  Macdonell  postulated  the  Holy  See  to  appoint 
as  his  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession,  Reverend  Thomas 
Weld.  This  request  was  speedily  granted,  and  on  August  6, 
1826,  Father  Weld  was  consecrated  at  St.  Edmund's  College, 
near  Ware,  by  Bishop  Poynter,  as  Bishop  of  Amyola  in  partibus 
infidel,  and  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  with  the  right 
of  succession. 

"In  accepting  this  office,"  says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "there 
could  certainly  be  no  room  for  ambition.     It  would  lead  him 
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into  a  far  country,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  days  an  ocean 
would  roll  between  him  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth. 
The  field  of  his  exertions  would  have  been,  in  great  measure,  a 
district  but  lately  colonized — very  unsettled,  and  unprovided 
with  many  of  those  resources  which  long  custom  had  rendered 
almost  indispensable  for  his  happiness.  In  fact,  it  was  (at  the 
risk  of  life  that  he  consented  to  accept  his  nomination,  for  al- 
ready was  his  constitution  enfeebled,  and  unequal  to  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  so  cold  a  latitude." 

Although  he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  his  depart- 
ure to  his  new  field  of  labour,  he  was  fated  for  higher  things. 
He  sent  on  before  him  many  articles  of  a  personal  nature  which 
remained  at  the  Palace  at  Kingston  in  Archbishop  Cleary's 
time.  The  Presbytery  and  great  church  at  St.  Raphael's  were 
built  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Weld,  says  Che- 
valier Macdonell.  John  Gait,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Canada 
Company,  in  writing  to  a  friend  from  Guelph,  in  speaking  of 
Bishop  Macdonell  says,  "and  we  have  some  expectations  that 
his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  is  coming  here." 
Whether  Mr.  Gait,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Bishop  Mac- 
donell, had  any  grounds  for  his  "expectations,"  we  know  not, 
but  a  gift  is  recorded  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  Cardinal 
Weld  to  Bishop  Macdonell  towards  the  erection  of  a  church  or 
college  at  Guelph.  Several  other  princely  gifts  of  money,  vest- 
ments and  church  plate  came  to  the  Bishop  from  his  coadjutor. 
His  medical  advisers  delayed  his  departure  to  Canada  for 
nearly  four  years,  but  this  time  was  not  entirely  lost  to  the  dio- 
cese. Bishop  Macdonell  had  much  business  to  be  transacted  in 
Europe,  and  this  the  coadjutor  in  England  attended  to,  thus 
relieving  the  Ordinary  of  many  a  tedious  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic. During  this  period  of  anxious  waiting,  Bishop  Weld 
lived  at  Hammersmith  as  director  and  chaplain  to  a  community 
of  Benedictine  nuns. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  having  passed  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  April  23, 
1829,  and  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the  Holy  See  for  this  enact- 
ment, Pius  VIII.  determined  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals one  of  the  prominent  ecclesiastics  of  the  English  nation. 
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Bishop  Weld  was  summoned  to  Rome  where,  on  May  25,  1830, 
he  was  created  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  his  titu- 
lar church  being  St.  Marcello's.  Archbishop  Cleary,  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  is  hardly  correct  when  he  says  "He 
was  the  first  Englishman  raised  to  the  Sacred  Purple  since  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Fisher  by  Henry  VIII., "  as  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Fisher,  Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed ;  Car- 
dinal Allen  in  1587;  Cardinal  Howard  in  1675,  to  say  nothing 
of  one,  who  although  born  abroad,  always  considered  himself 
as  English,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  who  entered  the  Car- 
dinalate  in  1747. 

On  his  promotion,  Cardinal  "Weld  resigned  his  coadjutor- 
ship,  but  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  Diocese  of  Kingston,  and 
Bishop  Macdonell  was  the  recipient  of  many  favours  from  the 
Holy  See,  granted  through  the  influence  of  his  quondam  coad- 
jutor. The  daughter  of  the  now  Cardinal,  who  had  come  to 
Italy  on  account  of  failing  health,  died  at  Rome  on  May  15, 
1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  titular  church  of  her  august  father. 

The  new  Cardinal  was  a  universal  favourite  in  Rome,  and 
the  English-speaking  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City,  whether  Pro- 
testants or  Catholics,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  presented  to  him.  Never  was  there  one,  no  matter  how 
anti-Catholic  might  be  his  sentiments  at  home,  who  refused 
while  in  Rome  to  accept  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  the  Eng- 
lish Cardinal's  mansion.  Those  who  have  read  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  will  remem- 
ber that  book  is  the  matter  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  during 
the  Lenten  season  of  1835  in  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi,  Cardinal 
Weld's  residence,  to  a  large  and  select  audience,  many  of 
whom  were  not  Catholics.  One  of  these  latter,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Catholic  and  was  made  a  Bishop,  Mgr.  Patterson,  of 
Emmaus,  tells  of  the  varied  emotions  of  his  soul,  nurtured  as 
he  had  been  on  the  terrible  deeds  of  Papists,  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  meeting  them  in  a  public  manner. 

Cardinal  Weld  was  very  sensibly  aware  of  the  handicap 
under  which  he  suffered,  by  reason  of  having  begun  his  ecclesi- 
astical studies  so 'late  in  life,  he  therefore  chose  as  his  theologi- 
cal adviser  Professor  Formari,  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
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of  Rome.  His  sterling  good  sense  and  businesslike  ways  in 
transacting  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  and  departments 
to  which  he  was  attached,  soon  made  the  English  Cardinal  a 
person  of  influence  with  his  colleagues,  and  his  sage  advice  was 
always  listened  to  with  respect. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  conclave  which,  on  February  2, 
1831,  elected  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Zurla  in  1834,  Cardinal  "Weld  was  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Protector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome. 

The  life  of  close  application  and  seclusion  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate soon  sapped  the  vitality  already  sadly  impaired,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  and  the  friends  of  the  Cardinal  were  alarmed 
at  his  condition.  In  writing  to  a  friend,  Dr.  Wiseman  says: 
"I  regret  to  say  that  Cardinal  Weld  is  far  from  well,  he  has 
suffered  from  cold  severely,  and  still  remains  infirm.  He  looks 
very  much  altered,  and  in  very  low  spirits."  At  last  the  end 
came.  Pulmonary  trouble  developed,  and  he  died  on  April  10, 
1837,  having  calmly  received  the  last  sacraments.  His  last  act 
of  consciousness  was  to  give  his  blessing  to  his  relatives  and 
others  who  were  gathered  at  his  bedside.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  was  announced,  Rome  was  filled  with  sorrow.  The 
poor  whom  he  relieved,  the  orphans  whom  he  cherished,  the 
communities  over  which  he  had  watched,  and  the  rich  who  were 
proud  to  number  him  amongst  their  friends,  crowded  to  his 
funeral.  His  brother  Cardinals  assembled  at  his  Church  of  St. 
Marcello  for  the  solemn  Mass  of  Requiem,  at  which  Gregory 
XVI.  assisted  in  person.  The  Holy  Father,  while  pronouncing 
the  Absolution,  burst  into  tears,  and  so  deep  was  his  emotion, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony.  The  burial  took  place  at  St.  Marcello,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  by  which  a  Cardinal  should  be  buried  in  his 
titular  church  if  possible. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  Cardinal  had  a  Requiem  at 
the  Church  of  the  Orphans  (S.  Maria,  in  Aquiro),  to  which  all 
the  English  residents  of  Rome  were  invited.  The  sermon  on 
this  occasion  was  preached  in  English  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  who 
traced  in  it  the  chief  events  of  the  life,  and  the  numerous  vir- 
tues of  the  Cardinal.     This  sermon  was  published  in  London 
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shortly  afterwards,  and  an  Italian  translation  appeared  about 
the  same  time.  This  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  the  Orphans 
has  given  rise  to  two  errors  which  we  find  in  some  of  the 
sketches  on  Cardinal  Weld.  One  of  these  makes  Dr.  "Wiseman 
the  preacher  at  the  actual  funeral  in  St.  Marcello's,  the  other 
gives  the  burial  place  of  the  Cardinal  as  S.  Maria  in  Aquira. 
The  body  was  not  even  present  at  the  Mass  in  the  latter  church, 
as  it  had  bee  nalready  interred  at  St.  Marcello's.  In  this,  his 
titular  church,  a  handsome  monument  designed  by  Signor  Gior- 
gioli  was  afterwards  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Weld. 

THE  REV.  EDW.  KELLY. 


"Neither  the  Faithful  nor  the  Clergy,"  says  Pius  X., 
"make  use  of  the  Press  as  they  should.  Sometimes  people  say 
that  the  Press  is  an  innovation,  and  that  souls  used  to  be  saved 
without  newspapers  in  former  times.  They  do  not  bear  in  mind 
that  in  former  times  the  poison  of  the  bad  Press  was  not  spread 
everywhere,  and  that,  therefore,  the  antidote  was  not  so  neces- 
sary. In  vain  will  you  build  Churches,  give  Missions,  fund 
Schools — all  your  works  will  be  destroyed,  all  your  efforts 
fruitless,  if  you  are  not  able  to  wield  the  defensive  and  offensive 
weapon  of  a  loyal  and  sincere  Catholic  Press." 


Every  man  who  spares  his  penny  to  buy  a  Catholic  paper 
is  helping  the  utterance  of  clean  words ;  doing  his  share  in  the 
work  of  a  great  missionary  enterprise;  helping  the  Voice  that 
teaches  from  the  Seven  Hills. — John  Ayscough. 


St.  Joseph.  Advocate  of  Sinners. 
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Death    of    a     Revered     Contributor 


PRAY  FOR  THE  SOUL  OF 

MRS.  CHARLES  BRENT, 

(Elizabeth  Mona  Brougham,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  W. 
Drew,  of  Heathfield  Towers,  Co.  Cork), 

Who  Surrendered  Her  Soul  to  God, 

13th  JULY,  1916, 

AT  THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  WINTERBOURNE  GUNNER. 

STRENGTHENED  BY  THE  LAST  SACRAMENTS. 

m 

On  July  tenth,  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  wrote,  "Alas, 
my  dear  mother  is  again  very  ill.  She  received  your  copy  of 
'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  and  liked  the  look  of  her  article  in  print 
very  much;  but  she  was  then  already  ill,  though  not  danger- 
ously so  as  she  is  now. ' '  A  few  days  later  came  the  sad  obitu- 
ary notice.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Saint  Joseph  Lil- 
ies was  privileged  in  its  last  issue  to  publish  her  fascinating 
article,  ' '  Memories  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry, ' '  the  last  she  con- 
tributed to  any  magazine.  All  who  are  familiar  with  "Grace- 
church"  and  "Fernando,"  will  recall  the  great  author's  beau- 
tiful and  touching  references  to  his  dear  mother  that  abound 
in  these  books.  Both* works  are  filial  tributes  to  an  incompar- 
able mother — enduring  monuments  to  one  who  had  been  to  her 
son  both  father  and  mother  combined.  (In  his  early  childhood, 
Monsignor  lost  his  father.)  From  an  English  exchange  we 
quote: — "Those  who  have  learned  to  know  'John  Ayscough' 
in  his  works  will  give  him  their  sympathy  now  in  the  crushing 
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sorrow  he  has  to  bear  in  his  mother's  death.  All  his  life  long 
he  and  she  have  been  bound  together  by  a  love  rare  even  be- 
tween mother  and  son.  'John  Ayscough'  wonders  whether 
any  priests  who  know  him  in  his  books  would  give  him  that 
which  he  would  most  treasure* — a  Mass  for  his  mother's  soul, 
and  let  him  know  of  it."  In  the  same  exchange  is  an  account 
of  the  funeral  of  the  venerable  lady,  which  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, July  17th.  The  principal  officiant  was  the  Bishop  of  Clif- 
ton. The  cortege  left  the  Manor  House,  headed  by  a  cross- 
bearer,  thurifer,  etc.  On  either  side  of  the  bier  the  bearers, 
Corporal  Castle  and  three  other  troopers  of  the  Reserve  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  stationed  at  Tidworth,  bore  several  wreaths  of 
white  •  flowers.  The  coffin  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Bishop  and  clergy,  after  whom  walked  four  nuns  from  the  Lee- 
hurst  Convent,  Salisbury.  The  chief  mourner  was  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Count  Bickerstaffe-Drew,  G.C.H.S.,  accompanied  by 
Major  Vernon  Hume,  D.A.Q.M.C.  (nephew  of  the  deceased), 
and  Lady  Glenconner.  The  ancient  church  of  Winterbourne 
Gunner  was  filled  with  Mrs.  Brent's  village  neighbours  of 
every  rank,  who  had  come  to  offer  their  last  tribute  of  respect- 
ful friendship.  To  them  all  she  had  been  a  very  familiar  figure 
during  many  years.  In  union  with  the  thousands  of  readers 
who  have  learned  to  know  and  love  "John  Ayscough"  in  his 
works,  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  offers  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  his  great  sorrow.  Besides  the  gift  of  our  earnest 
prayers,  we  know  no  words  more  consoling  to  comfort  him  in 
his  hour  of  deep  bereavement  than  those  which  he  himself  so 
touchingly  wrote  of  "MelanieV  death  in  "Faustula" — "Be- 
ing with  God  could  not  remove  her  from  her  sons.  With  Him 
she  could  be  nearer  to  them  and  more  useful."  Like  "Melanie," 
his  dear  mother  has  now  been  called  to  her  reward  and  her 
memory  is  in  benediction. — R.I.P. 
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Thomas    and    Bonaventure 

"1ttll'ISD0M  is  the  radiance  of  eternal  light,  and  the  stain- 
Ijl  less  mirror  of  God's  majesty,  and  the  image  of  His 
goodness.  For  she  is  fairer  than  the  sun,  and  she  is 
above  the  whole  array  of  the  stars ;  and  if  she  be  compared  to 
the  light,  she  will  be  found  to  be  before  it ;  for  after  this  cometh 
the  dark,  but  wisdom  no  evil  can  overcome.  Her  have  I  loved 
and  sought  out  from  my  youth,  and  I  became  enamoured  of 
her  beauty  and  desired  to  take  her  for  my  bride." — Wisdom, 
Ch.  vii. :  26  ssq. 

The  friendship  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bonaventure 
is  one  of  the  idyllically  beautiful  things  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  is  typical  of  the  happy  relations  which  have  flour- 
ished between  their  respective  Orders  from  the  time  of  their 
founders  down  to  the  present  day.  The  two  men  were  about 
the  same  age,  Bonaventure  having  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore Thomas,  and  both  dying  in  the  same  year.  Bonaventure 
was  teaching  in  Paris,  and  had  been  "Licentiate"  by  the  Uni- 
versity a  few  years  earlier  than  Thomas ;  but  both  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  from  the  University  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  differences  amid  their  resemblances  were  just  such  as  form 
the  best  foundation  for  friendship.  Bonaventure  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Friars  Minor  a  few  years  before  Thomas,  who  had 
been  a  Benedictine  novice,  succeeded  after  many  trials  from  his 
family,  in  becoming  a  Friar  Preacher.  Thomas  was  a  contem- 
plative, and  ended  his  life  as  a  mystic;  yet  he  took  dogmatic 
theology  for  his  life's  work,  and  is  the  author  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  theological  syntheses  that  have  been  produced  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church.  Bonaventure  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, rose  to  be  General  of  his  Order  when  it  needed  a  man  of 
governing  ability  as  well  as  piety  to  heal  its  dissensions,  ac- 
cepted an  Archbishopric  (an  office  which  Thomas  succeeded  in 
declining)  and  was  made  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church;  yet  it  was  mystical  theology  which  he  selected  for 
teaching  and  he  became  its  greatest  master.  Thomas,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Albert,  adopted  in  philosophy  the  new  sys- 
tem, as  it  was  then,  of  Aristotle.    Bonaventure,  like  the  general 
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run  of  the  Franciscans,  adhered  more  to  the  traditional  phil- 
osophy which  had  come  down  from  Augustine,  and  was  more 
tinctured  with  Plato  than  with  Aristotle.  Roger  Bacon,  the 
greatest  genius  of  that  age,  was  more  fertile  in  plans  for  im- 
provement in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  secular  sciences. 
But  he  was,  like  Campanella,  inferior  to  these  saints  in  wisdom 
and  charity;  and  seems  like  Galileo,  to  have  been  too  fervid, 
too  impatient,  and  too  indignant  with  minds  slower  to  receive 
new  light. 

When  Bonaventure  was  writing  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
Thomas,  with  a  companion,  once  paid  him  a  visit,  but  seeing 
that  Bonaventure  was  so  intent  upon  his  work  as  not  to  notice 
their  entrance,  he  quietly  turned  away,  saying,  "Let  us  not 
interrupt  a  Saint  while  he  is  working  at  the  life  of  a  Saint." 
Bonaventure  once  visited  Thomas  while  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  a  treatise  upon  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  perhaps  in  com- 
posing office  for  Corpus  Christi,  and,  it  is  said,  saw  an  angel 
whispering  in  the  writer's  ear :  a  beautiful  story  which  explains 
to  us  how  the  title  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  came  to  be  given  to 
Thomas.  It  is  said  that  Bonaventure  also  was  commissioned 
by  the  Pope  to  send  in  an  office  for  that  feast,  but  that  when 
he  read  Thomas's  work,  especially  the  antiphon,  "0  Sacrum 
Convivium,"  he  declined  to  compete  against  a  composition  of 
such  beauty. 

Wisdom  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  a  supernatural  gift  com- 
ing down  from  above  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and  this,  with 
the  kindred  gifts  of  understanding,  knowledge  and  counsel,  is 
the  perfection  of  Faith,  and  has  its  root  in  the  virtue  of  charity 
which  produces  in  the  soul  an  affinity,  connaturality,  and  apti- 
tude for  divine  things  that  gives  the  judgment  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual instinct.  There  is  another  sort  of  wisdom  arising  from  the 
reflections  of  human  reason  and  intelligence  upon  divinely  re- 
vealed truth,  this  is  a  divine  philosophy,  the  science  of  theology, 
which  has  been  gradually  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
ages  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  and  to  this  develop- 
ment no  theologians  have  ever  contributed  more  than  Thomas 
and  Bonaventure.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  Thomas  tells 
us,  to  discern  the  right  order  of  things,  and  to  establish  it. 
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Goethe  observes  that  what  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the 
amateur  is  architeetonice,- — that  power  which  plans  and  forms ; 
it  is  not  the  profoundness  of  single  thoughts  nor  the  richness  of 
illustration  nor  the  luxuriance  of  ornament,  but  the  spirit 
which  subordinates  every  part  to  the  unity  of  the  whole.  New- 
man, in  his  ' '  Idea  of  a  University, ' '  explained  to  us  that  educa- 
tion, properly  so  called,  consists  in  the  perfecting  of  this  archi- 
tectonic faculty.  Now  what  strikes  any  student  of  Thomas's 
Summa  Theologica  is  the  order,  the  arrangement,  the  pro- 
foundly philosophical  manner  in  which  the  questions  are  dis- 
tributed, and  each  question  is  subdivided  into  articles,  and  in 
which  all  unnecessary  repetitions  are  avoided.  The  more  one 
grows  acquainted  with  the  book,  the  more  profoundly  one  ad- 
mires and  reveres  the  mental  grasp,  the  tenacious  memory,  the 
vivid  imagination,  the  clear  intelligence  which  could  keep  the 
whole  system  of  religious  knowledge  spread  out  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  as  on  a  map ;  which  could  make  one  part  naturally 
lead  up  to  another,  and  make  the  solution  of  one  question  be- 
come the  opening  of  a  further  one,  and  which  could  combine  so 
many  apt  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  and 
the  philosophers  together  with  theological  reasoning  into  one 
consistent  system  and  one  perfect  whole. 

Thomas  was  by  nature,  as  Newman  observes,  a  poet;  by 
training  and  by  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  his  age  he  became  a 
metaphysician  and  a  scholastic  theologian.  "The  Church," 
says  Newman,  "is  the  poet  of  her  children;  she  is  the  most 
sacred  and  august  of  poets;  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
find  poets  more  commonly  external  to  the  Church  than  among 
her  children,  for  poetry  is  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  not 
the  Catholic  Church  to  flee  to  and  repose  upon.  Such  poets  as 
are  born  under  her  shadow  she  takes  into  her  service ;  she  sets 
them  to  write  hymns,  or  to  compose  chants,  or  to  embellish 
shrines,  or  to  determine  ceremonies,  or  to  marshal  processions ; 
nay,  she  can  even  make  schoolmen  of  them,  as  she  made  St. 
Thomas,  till  logic  becomes  poetical."  Poetry  has  this  point  in 
common  with  the  mystic  state  that  its  feelings  are  almost  in- 
expressible in  words;  poetry  is  really  nearer  to  music  than  it 
is  to  science,  to  history,  or  even  to  oratory.       St.  Thomas's 
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hymns  have  been  praised  for  their  poetic  beauty  as  well  as  for 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  last  few  months  of  Thomas's  life 
were  passed  almost  entirely  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  contempla- 
tion, which  made  him  indifferent  to  all  human  company  and 
unable  to  turn  his  mind  even  to  dogmatic  theology.  Such  were 
his  visions  that  he  longed  to  be  with  Christ. 

What  was  St.  Thomas  like  as  a  man,  and  what  were  his 
ways  ?  St.  Thomas  was  a  tall  man,  erect  and  well-proportioned. 
His  head  and  face  in  the  portrait  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  in  the  bust  modelled  upon  it  which  stands  on  the  Pincian 
Hill  in  Eome,  indicate,  as  Huxley  remarked,  a  mind  of  great 
capacity  with  a  simple  and  devout  heart.  His  face  in  life  had 
a  spiritual  beauty  which  everyone  liked  to  look  at;  Fra  En- 
frano  da  Salerno,  as  we  read  in  the  evidence  for  the  saint's 
canonization,  used  to  say  that  Brother  Thomas's  speech,  and 
even  his  look  alone  was  enough  to  fill  his  heart  with  joy. 
Thomas's  complexion  was  fair,  and  is  described  as  ' ' triticeus, " 
or  "like  the  colour  of  new  wheat;"  one  witness  for  his  canon- 
ization, who  saw  him  in  his  later  years  when  he  lived  at  Naples, 
spoke  of  him  as  "brown"  (brunus)  ;  but  probably  this  means 
no  more  than  that  he  was  bronzed  by  the  sun  of  southern  Italy. 
His  massive  head  and  placid  eye  got  him  in  his  youth  at 
Cologne  the  nickname  from  the  German  novices  of  the  Sicilian 
(i.e.,  Neapolitan)  ox;  and  some  of  them  called  him  the  dumb 
ox  because  he  was  not  talkative,  but  reflective.  But  we  need 
not  believe  that  his  master,  Albert  the  Great,  shared  their 
opinion.  The  Superiors  who  sent  him  to  study  under  Albert 
did  not  leave  the  master  ignorant  of  the  talents  of  the  pupil 
whom  they  were  giving  him.  The  nickname  did  not  last  be- 
yond the  day  when  Thomas  defended  his  first  thesis  in  Albert's 
school.  After  that  Albert  remarked  to  some  of  the  novices : 
"Well,  you  see  that  your  dumb  ox  is  likely  to  be  heard  pretty 
far  in  the  world."  In  his  middle  age  Thomas  grew  portly  and  ro- 
tund, as  was  the  way  with  many  of  the  monks  and  friars,  partly 
from  the  natural  effect  of  the  vegetable  diet  upon  which  chiefly 
they  lived,  especially  in  Italy,  and  partly  because  their  happy, 
cheerful  temper  also  helped  as  the  proverb  reminds  us,  to  make 
them  grow  fat.    He  was  often  seen  walking  for  his  recreation 
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in  the  cloister,  with  his  head  erect,  or  rather  thrown  back,  and 
his  face  towards  the  heavens.  When  he  was  preaching,  also, 
instead  of  looking  at  the  people,  he  had  a  fashion  of  keeping 
his  eyes  shut  (a  way  which  Bourdaloue  also  had)  with  his  face 
upwards ;  so  that  his  sermon  would  be  rather  like  a  meditation 
made  aloud  than  an  oratorical  appeal  to  the  audience.  But 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  habit  did  not  prevent  his 
words  from  moving  their  hearts.  He  was  not  naturally  a  talka- 
tive man,  either  in  private  or  public,  his  sermons  derived  their 
force  from  the  information  which  he  gave,  from  the  order  and 
method  with  which  the  topics  were  arranged  (  the  clearness 
making  them  easily  remembered),  and  from  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  with  which  his  sentiments  were  uttered.  As  he  went 
on  in  life,  he  grew  more  meditative ;  he  became  absent-minded 
from  deep  thought,  and  often  was  seen  smiling  and  talking  to 
himself  over  some  question  disputed,  or  to  be  disputed,  in  the 
schools.  This  happened  once  to  the  embarrassment  of  a  com- 
panion and  the  amusement  of  others,  when  he  was  dining  at  the 
table  of  King  Louis  IX.  of  France.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
called  from  his  studies  to  see  a  visitor  of  importance,  he  would 
forget  on  his  way  downstairs  why  he  came,  and  would  walk 
on  as  in  a  dream.  The  Archbishop  of  Capua,  who  had  been  a 
disciple  of  his,  used  to  tell  that  he  once  brought  a  Papal  Le- 
gate to  see  the  holy  doctor,  and  that  when  Thomas  came  down 
from  his  cell  he  did  not  notice  anyone  until  the  Archbishop 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  when  he  bowed  and  apologized  for 
his  inadvertence.  Thomas's  skin  and  flesh  were  very  tender, 
as  generally  is  the  case  with  men  of  genius;  but  he  often  was 
plunged  so  deeply  in  contemplation  that  he  forgot  what  was 
going  on  when  a  surgeon  was  letting  his  blood  according  to 
the  custom  of  monks  and  friars  in  those  ages;  and  once  it  is 
said  that  he  did  not  show  any  sign  of  feeling  while  a  sore  in  his 
leg  was  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  When  he  was  drawn  from  his 
meditations  to  join  in  conversation,  he  was  most  agreeable  and 
gentle.  He  could  not  easily  think  evil  of  anyone,  for  he  judged 
others  by  himself,  and  was  very  slow  to  believe  when  he  heard 
that  anyone  had  done  a  wicked  deed;  when  the  fact  could  not 
be  questioned,  he  used  to  be  indignant  from  love  of  righteous- 
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ness  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  yet  he  would  also 
pity  the  criminal,  and  urge  the  judge  or  prelate  who  had  to 
punish  the  case  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  might  check 
such  offences  without  destroying  the  man  who  was  the  offender. 
He  was  full  of  pity  and  generosity  to  the  poor,  and  always  giv- 
ing away  to  them  things  which  had  been  presented  to  himself. 
His  spirit  of  poverty  was  so  great  that  he  would  use  scraps  of 
paper  for  the  first  draft  of  his  works  rather  than  ask  for  more 
whole  sheets.  He  dictated  to  some  brother  who  was  trained 
as  a  scribe ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  dictate  to  three  or  even 
four  secretaries  on  different  subjects  concurrently.  One  of  his 
scribes,  a  Breton  named  Even  Garinth,  testified  that  once 
Thomas,  when  weary  of  dictating  to  him  an  d  two  other  scribes, 
sat  in  a  posture  to  rest,  and  dropped  off  asleep,  and  yet  con- 
tinued in  his  sleep  to  dictate  correctly.  It  is  not  said,  however, 
that  this  was  on  more  than  one  subject.  At  his  meals  he  never 
looked  at  his  plate,  and  often  failed  to  notice  when  the  server 
put  food  before  him  and  when  he  took  it  away.  After  dinner, 
he  usually  retired  to  his  cell,  and  gave  himself  to  divine  things 
until  the  hour  for  the  siesta  (quies)  ;  often  when  the  brethren 
invited  him  to  join  them  in  the  garden,  he  would  undertake 
to  do  so,  but  absently  walk  past  the  door  and  go  on  to  his  cell. 
After  the  siesta,  he  again  dictated  or  wrote.  He  daily  read  a 
part  of  Cassian's  "  Collationes, "  and  never  would  omit  it  for 
the  sake  of  study  or  the  composition  of  his  books,  saying  that 
devotion  enlightened  the  intellect  for  the  understanding  of 
theology.  Bartholomew  of  Capua  informs  us  that  he  scarcely 
ever  went  out  of  his  convent  into  the  city,  and  that  his  only 
recreation  was  a  walk  in  the  garden.  He  was  known  to  steal 
into  the  chapel  by  night  when  the  brethren  were  asleep ;  in  his 
later  years  he  had  frequent  raptures  and  visions,  and  was  seen 
to  be  raised  in  the  air  as  he  prayed  before  the  crucifix  by  some 
who,  from  pious  curiosity,  watched.  And  at  last,  as  I  have  said, 
he  ended  as  a  sheer  mystic. 

These  are  almost  all  of  the  personal  traits  and  habits  of 
the  Saint  that  have  been  preserved  for  us;  but  few  as  they  are, 
they  will  enable  us  to  picture  him  as  a  man  and  not  a  mere  un- 
known and  impersonal  author  of  a  theological  text-book.     St. 
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Thomas's  life  was  not  a  long  one, — not  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  perhaps  less,  for  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  year  of  his 
birth ;  and  not  quite  one-half  of  his  life  was  passed  in  teaching. 
Seven  years  were  spent  in  teaching  at  Paris ;  about  four  years 
in  attendance  in  the  Papal  Court  as  Magister  Sacri  Palatii,  and 
the  last  ten  years  were  spent  at  Naples,  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  the  scene  of  his  early  trials. 

The  ideal  of  Christian  perfection  in  the  monastic  state  has 
taken  four  successive  forms — that  of  the  Solitary  (or  hermit, 
or  anchorite),  that  of  the  Monk,  or  life  in  a  community,  which 
lived  in  solitude ;  that  of  the  Canons  Regular,  or  of  a  commun- 
ity life  which  could  admit  of  the  performance  of  ordinary 
duties  in  the  world ;  and  that  of  the  Friars,  or  of  a  community 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  and  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  in  which  contemplation  and  prayer  qualify  for  the  active 
life.  But  in  all  these  forms  the  spirit  is  the  same.  St.  Thomas 
had  been  a  Benedictine  novice ;  had  not  his  family  given  him  up 
to  Saint  Benedict,  he  would  not  as  a  minor  have  been  justified 
in  becoming  a  Dominican  against  their  commands.  But  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  leave  one  Order  for  another  without  regard 
to  his  mother,  when  he  had  the  permission  of  his  Superiors. 
No  doubt  one  of  his  chief  motives  in  leaving  the  Benedictines 
was  to  escape  the  dignity  of  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  thrust  upon  him  some  day  by  the 
influence  of  his  family  and  the  necessity  of  the  Monastery.  He 
did  not  change  his  spirit  when  he  changed  his  Order.  Clement 
IV.,  the  friend  of  learning,  the  patron  of  Roger  Bacon,  tried 
to  make  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Naples,  but  the  Saint  was  firm 
in  declining  the  office. 

Thomas  and  Bonaventure  were  not  long  divided  by  death, 
for  they  died  within  the  same  year.  Within  half  a  century 
the  twin  streams  of  their  spirit  and  doctrine  were  blended  to- 
gether in  Dante's  Pilgrim's  Progress;  and  in  our  own  time, 
the  seal  has  been  set  upon  their  brotherhood  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

THE  REV.  DR.  RYAN. 
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The    Oratory 

Q:  ITUATED  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  great  smoky  city  of 
^J  Birmingham,  where  the  street  cars  pass  its  very  doors, 
and  a  thousand  factory  chimneys  overtop  its  dome,  the 
Oratory  founded  by  Cardinal  Newman  is  so  engulfed  in  houses 
and  thoroughfares  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable  from  outside. 
In  fact,  I  had  passed  and  repassed  it  many  times  before  I  real- 
ized what  it  really  was. 

Yet  the  building,  with  its  encircling  houses,  school  and 
quadrangle,  covers  something  like  a  full  block,  and  when  once 
inside  the  red  brick  walls  which  shut  it  off  entirely  from  the 
public  gaze,  one  could  easily  imagine  oneself  anywhere  but  in 
the  confines  of  a  bustling  industrial  city. 

The  church  itself,  which  is  reached  by  iron  gates  leading 
along  a  flagged  and  covered  way  and  entered  through  an  un- 
pretentious doorway  which  swings  noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  is 
not  the  original  church  built  by  Cardinal  Newman,  but  a  newer 
and  larger  one  erected  on  the  same  site,  and  is  as  yet  in  some 
respects  incomplete.  The  old  church  was  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  newer  structure. 

One  needs  a  guide  to  really  appreciate  its  manifold  beau- 
ties and  treasures,  and  I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
as  mine  Father  Francis  Morgan  himself  who,  with  unexpected 
generosity,  gave  me  one  full  afternoon  of  his  most  valuable  time 
to  explain  every  detail  that  could  be  of  interest. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  artistics  features  of  the 
Oratory  are  the  Italian  mosaics,  all  of  which  are  made  in  Ven- 
ice and  sent  over  in  small  pieces  to  be  fitted  together  on  ar- 
rival. The  large  one  over  the  High  Altar  is  complete,  as  are 
most  of  the  others  over  the  smaller  altars  along  the  side  aisles, 
but  the  one  over  the  altar  in  the  small  chapel  on  the  left  hand 
side  is  still  lacking. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  monolithic  pillars  of  Italian 
marble  in  grey,  white  and  black,  which  are  considered  especi- 
ally fine  specimens  of  their  kind.  A  set  of  Limoges  enamels 
on  copper  in  carved  copper  frames  are  hung  between  the 
smaller  altars.    It  happened  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
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the  church  was  being  prepared  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  and  therefore  the  beautiful  tapestries,  also  made  in  Italy, 
were  already  hung  in  the  spaces  intended  for  their  reception, 
which  are  between  the  side  altars.  One  of  these  tapestries  de- 
picts the  Oratory  itself  with  St.  Philip  praying  to  the  Blesesd 
Virgin  and  Child  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  All  are  ex- 
quisitely coloured  in  soft  greys  and  blue-greys,  which  har- 
monize with  the  prevailing  colouring  of  the  interior. 

The  High  Altar  is  formed  of  green  Connemara  marble  for 
its  base,  and  new  iron  gates  have  just  been  fitted  to  the  com- 
munion rails,  which  were  specially  made  by  a  Birmingham  firm 
and  copied  from  gates  existent  in  an  old  London  church.  At 
present  the  gilding  is  rather  crude  in  the  all-prevailing  dim- 
ness and  softness,  but  this,  in  a  short  time,  will  tone  down  to 
match  the  surroundings.  The  communion  rails  themselves  were 
taken  from  an  old  Italian  church  and  are  of  grey  marble. 

A  beautiful  feature,  too,  is  the  marble  Font  which  is  also 
a  copy  of  one  in  an  Italian  church.  This  has  a  swinging  cover 
of  bronze,  which  was  made  in  Birmingham,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  a  beautifully  wrought  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist. 
In  order  to  show  up  the  outlines  of  the  whole  font  and  cover  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  stands  in  an  alcove  against  a  dado  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  mother-o '-pearl,  above  which  again  is  a 
background  of  pure  white,  so  that  the  font  and  the  cover  are 
each  in  their  lines  thrown  up  into  high  relief. 

Of  the  vestments  which  are  laid  away  in  specially  con- 
structed cabinets,  who  can  speak  with  sufficient  appreciation 
of  their  beauty  1  Nearly  all  are  Roman,  some  of  them  200  years 
old,  and  of  needlework  so  fine  and  so  exquisite  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  human  fingers  alone  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  their  construction. 

The  Fathers  themselves  have  their  abode  in  houses  adjoin- 
ing the  church  and  facing  the  street.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
sacred  edifice  is  situated  the  school  where  75  boys  are  under- 
going tuition.  All  these  boys  are  boarders  and  belong  to  the 
Catholic  families  of  the  upper  class.  It  is  run  entirely  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  the  English  Public  Schools  (by  this  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  old  scholastic  institutions  such  as  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester  and  Rugby)   and  was  formed  in  response  to  re- 
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quests  of  notable  Catholic  converts  who  wished  their  sons  to 
have  the  advantages  of  the  English  public  school  system  under 
Catholic  auspices. 

Here  everything  is  on  the  most  modern  and  scientific  lines, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  large  quadrangle,  the  boys  have  their 
playing  fields  a  short  distance  away.  The  school  is  heated 
throughout  with  hot  water,  and  the  class  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  as  are  the  dormitories.  It  is  rather  curious  to  walk 
through  the  narrow,  worn,  stone  passages  and  find  oneself 
every  now  and  then  in  the  centre  of  modernity.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  facilities  for  ablution,  there  being  almost  a 
bath  to  a  boy  and  certainly  a  fitted  basin  for  each  one.  The 
elder  boys  are  provided  with  individual  studies,  while  there  is 
a  large  library,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  rifle  range.  In  the  lib- 
rary are  some  fine  photographs  of  the  Cardinal  at  the  age  of 
thirty  and  of  eighty-nine. 

Most  of  the  boys  educated  at  the  Oratory  are  preparing 
to  enter  either  the  army  or  navy,  and  already  fifty  boys  who 
passed  through  it  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  present  war. 
In  the  Roll  of  Honor  I  was  interested  to  find  the  name  of  Major 
John  Ward,  who  joined  the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light 
Infantry  at  its  inception  at  Ottawa  nearly  two  years  ago,  and 
was  amongst  the  first  to  be  killed  after  the  regiment  received 
its  baptism  of  fire. 

Attached  to  the  school  is  a  sanatorium  and  hospital  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  matron  who  is  herself  a  trained  nurse. 
To  her  the  boys  are  free  to  go  for  help  or  advice  at  any  time, 
and  here  are  hospital  dormitories  and  a  day  infirmary,  so  that 
even  boys  who  are  not  seriously  ailing  can  be  separated  from 
their  fellows  if  needful. 

Some  three  miles  distant  from  the  Oratory,  the  Fathers 
have  a  country  house  at  Rednal,  where  they  retire  for  rest  or 
change,  and  where  the  burial  ground  is  situated.  Here  lies  the 
body  of  the  great  Cardinal  himself,  and  here  the  Fathers  read, 
meditate  and  at  times  entertain  their  friends.  Rednal  itself, 
although  so  close  to  Birmingham,  is  a  pretty  countrified  place 
of  the  village  type,  and  is  easily  reached  by  street  car  from  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

BEATRICE  M.  HAYSHAW. 
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Catholic    Education 

AMONG  the  range  of  subjects  that  can  be  classed  as  im- 
portant, there  is  not  one  so  important  as  that  of  Educa- 
tion— Catholic  Education — and  why? 

Firstly  it  regards  the  young  children,  and  as  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man,  and  as  the  society  of  children  is  the  parent 
of  the  future  of  Society,  which  is  to  be  the  mainstay  of  every 
country,  therefore  whatever  affects  children  affects  society, 
and  whatever  affects  society  also  affects  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  educate?  It  is  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  namely,  ex  and  duco — to  lead  forth — to 
educate — or  as  the  true  derivation  has  it,  to  bring  out  all  that 
is  in  the  child. 

There  are  three  factors  which  go  to  make  up  and  enter 
into  the  education  of  the  child,  namely :  The  Parents,  the 
Schools  and  the  Church,  and  when  any  one  of  these  is  missing 
there  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking,  true  Education. 

Catholic  parents  are  bound  in  conscience  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children  not  only  in  the  home,  but  also 
in  suitable  schools.  As  the  physical  and  bodily  life  of  the  child 
must  be  cared  for,  so,  for  still  graver  reason,  must  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  be  developed.  No  indifferent  attitude  can 
be  taken  by  parents  towards  this  essential  duty  nor  can  it  be 
transferred  wholly  to  others.  The  parents  are  responsible  for 
those  earliest  impressions  which  the  child  passively  receives  be- 
fore it  can  exercise  any  conscious  selective  imitation;  and  as 
the  powers  of  the  intellect  develop,  the  parents'  example  is  the 
lesson  that  sinks  most  deeply  into  the  child's  mind.  They  are 
also  obliged  to  instruct  the  child  according  to  his  capacity  in 
the  truths  of  religion  and  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties, 
thus  co-operating  with  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  school. 
The  virtues  of  obedience,  self-control  and  purity  can  nowhere 
be  inculcated  so  thoroughly  as  in  the  home,  and  without  such 
moral  education  by  the  parents  the  task  of  forming  upright 
men  and  women  and  worthy  citizens  is  almost  impossible. 

At  no  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  has  edu- 
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cation  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  as 
at  the  present.  The  politician  and  the  so-called  statesman  are 
crying  out  for  education — unsectarian  education,  as  they  term 
it;  but  the  Catholic  Church,  ever  watchful  of  the  needs  of  her 
children,  says  to  the  politician  and  others  who  would  interfere 
— stand  aside,  these  are  my  little  ones :  ' '  Suffer  the  little  ones 
to  come  unto  me";  the  duty  is  cast  upon  me  of  seeing  to  their 
education  and  while  the  State  may  make  certain  laws  relative 
to  educational  matters,  the  Church,  and  she  alone,  has  any 
right  whatever  to  say  how  her  children  shall  be  educated. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  unsectarian  education — absolutely 
nothing  more  nor  less  but  teaching  without  God.  The  politic- 
ian and  statesman  says  to  the  Church,  What  authority  have 
you  to  interfere  with  the  system  adopted  by  the  State  ?  to  which 
the  Church  replies  that  the  Saviour  Himself  while  on  earth  was 
continually  teaching  and  by  His  word  and  work  proved  Him- 
self to  be  the  ideal  teacher,  and  ere  He  quitted  this  world  He 
made  ample  provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  His  work  by 
training  a  select  body  of  men  who  for  years  were  constantly 
under  His  direction  and  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  His 
Spirit.  To  those  Apostles,  moreover,  He  gave  the  command: 
ALL  Power  is  given  to  Me  in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  going 
therefore  teach  ye  all  nations.  Teach  them  to  observe  all 
things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  behold  I  am 
with  you  all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world. 
(Matthew  xxviii.,  19-20.)  These  words  are  the  charter  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  teaching  institution.  "While  they  refer 
directly  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  therefore  to  the  im- 
parting of  religious  truth,  they  nevertheless,  or  rather  by  the 
very  nature  of  that  truth  and  its  consequences  for  life,  carry 
with  them  the  maintaining  certain  characteristics  which  have 
a  very  decisive  bearing  on  all  educational  problems. 

Having  thus  established  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a  teaching  institution,  let  us  approach  the  great  question  of 
the  Church,  her  ideas  and  her  system  of  education. 

The  Church  says  to  the  parents  of  the  child,  while  it  is 
true,  you  are  the  parents  of  that  child,  yet  you  are  only  trus- 
tees for  me  of  that  child,  its  physical  and  above  all  its  sipirtual 
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welfare.  And  while  you  may  act  for  me  as  my  trustee,  I  shall 
dictate  to  you  the  terms  and  conditions  attaching  to  that  trust 
and  therefore,  I  and  I  alone  shall  say  how  that  child  is  to  be 
educated. 

First  of  all  I  say  to  you,  education  must  take  in  every 
element  or  means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being.  Edu- 
cation must  apply  itself  to  the  whole  soul  of  the  child  and  of 
the  man  and  woman  to  every  capacity  of  that  soul ;  not  giving 
undue  prominence  to  one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Another 
principle  of  Catholic  educatiin  is  that  of  the  education  of  the 
heart,  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will,  this  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  education  of  the  soul  and  much  more  import- 
ant than  the  intellectual  education.  "Why?  Because  it  is  by  the 
education  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will  that  man's  moral  life  is 
determined. 

No  amount  of  knowledge  that  you  can  give  to  man's  in- 
tellect will  make  him  good  or  honest,  will  make  him  pure,  will 
make  him  obedient  and  necessarily  law  abiding.  It  is  no  guar- 
antee because  a  man  is  highly  educated,  because  he  is  talented, 
because  he  is  ingenious  that  he  will  therefore  be  a  good  hus- 
band, a  faithful,  loving  father,  or  an  honest  man.  Now,  what  de- 
ductions are  to  be  drawn  from  this?  What  principle  is  proved? 
It  is  this,  the  education  that  is  to  make  a  pure,  high-minded, 
amiable,  faithful  and  honest  man  is  the  education  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  that  of  the  mind.  This  the  Catholic  Church  has 
always  striven  to  do,  and  while  she  has  applied  herself  first  to 
the  education  of  the  will,  to  the  affections  and  to  the  mind,  she 
has  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  intellect 
every  power  of  knowledge  so  as  to  make  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  a  holy  man.  Let  us  consider  how  the  Church  does  this.  She 
takes  the  child  long  before  that  child  has  come  to  the  use  of 
reason.  She  says  to  the  parents  of  that  child,  the  trustees  or 
guardians  of  that  child,  as  before  stated,  you  must  send  that 
child  to  the  school  I  designate,  and  that  school  is  the  one  in 
which  are  the  religious  teachers.  Eeason  has  not  yet  dawned 
upon  that  little  mind.  The  Church  takes  the  child  before  the 
passions  or  the  mysteries  of  sin  are  developed.  The  child  is 
taught  the  things  of  heaven  long  before  it  begins  to  reason; 
the  religious  habit  worn  by  that  child's  teacher  is  an  argument 
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insensibly  made  upon  the  little  mind,  that  there  is  something 
better  for  men  to  live  for  than  the  things  of  earth.  The  image 
of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  is  placed  before  that  child,  the  young 
sense  is  captivated  and  the  beauties  of  heaven  are  unfolded  to 
that  child  long  before  its  eyes  open  to  see  and  understand  the 
dangerous  beauty  of  the  world.  Reason  begins  to  dawn  upon 
that  child  and  already  its  thoughts  are  of  heaven  and  of 
heavenly  things.  Satan  tempts  that  child,  but  that  child  is 
already  instructed  beforehand  in  thought  and  deed  of  the 
things  of  God.  As  soon  as  that  child  comes  to  the  use  of  reason, 
the  Church  begins  to  teach  it  the  first  lesson  of  man's  respon- 
sibility to  God  by  teaching  it  how  to  prepare  for  its  First  Com- 
munion. As  soon  as  that  child  becomes  able  to  think  for  itself, 
the  first  lesson  taught  is,  that  for  every  word  it  utters,  for 
every  act  it  does,  for  every  thought  it  has,  it  is  responsible  to 
God  and  to  its  own  conscience.  That  responsibility  is  brought 
home  to  the  young  soul  by  the  preparation  it  has  to  make  for 
confession — self-examination  of  conscience.  And  when  the 
time  arrives  the  child  with  a  more  perfect  intellect,  a  heart 
capable  of  greater  and  grander  ideas,  is  brought  to  receive  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  Holy  Communion,  and  as  time  goes  on 
and  during  the  subsequent  years  of  childhood,  for  every  lesson 
taught  that  child  of  human  knowledge,  there  is  also  a  corre- 
sponding lesson  of  divine  knowledge.  This  is  the  system  of 
Catholic  education  which  sends  out  men  and  women  able  to 
contend  with  their  fellow-men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  take  any  position  of  trust  or  employ- 
ment that  is  possible  to  be  filled  by  any  person.  Men  and 
women  fully  as  well  educated  as  the  products  of  the  unsectar- 
ian  schools  but  above  and  beyond  all  this,  men  and  women  who 
not  only  have  an  education  the  equal  at  least  of  the  pupil  of 
the  unsectarian  school,  but  bringing  with  that  education  a  soul 
that  has  grown  in  purity,  a  mature  intellect  that  has  not  for- 
feited even  to  the  slightest  degree  one  iota  of  the  purity  or 
the  innocence  of  its  childhood. 

Such  is  Catholic  education,  and  who  can  consistently  say 
that  such  an  education  does  not  tend  to  make  better  men  and 
women  and  if  better  men  and  women,  certainly  a  better  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  C.  J.  FOY. 
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Ill 


Once  more  a  scholastic  year  has  rounded  out  its  course  and 
brought  in  its  train  the  much-needed  vacation  to  professors  and 
students  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
land.  Our  exchanges  give  lengthy  accounts  of  commencement 
exercises  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  conferring  of  honours 
on  fortunate  students.  Addresses  and  sermons  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Catholic  youth  have  been  given  to  many 
who  have  bid  adieu  forever  to  their  college  days  and  taken  up 
the  great  battle  with  the  world.  And  now  that  the  vacation  is 
over,  with  re-awakened  interest  and  new  hopes,  the  young  are 
thronging  into  the  various  halls  of  learning,  determined,  let  us 
hope,  to  make  the  best  of  all  that  opportunity  offers  them. 

In  many  cases  the  magazine  staff  for  the  new  term  will 
be  different,  at  least,  in  part.  To  all — those  beginning  the 
work  as  well  as  those  resuming  it,  St.  Joseph  Lilies  sends  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  for  success. 


Of  the  two  stories  in  the  June  number  of  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege Record,  the  one  entitled  "The  Weaker  Side,"  is  the  better. 
The  little  poems,  "A-Coming  Home,"  and  "When  First  I 
Dreamed,"  are  so  good  that  we  should  like  to  see  a  few  more 
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of  the  same  kind.  "Cap  and  Gown  Philosophy,"  the  heading 
under  which  we  find  some  sage,  practical  advice  concerning 
such  necessary  subjects  as  self-reliance,  use  of  opportunity,  and 
the  need  for  activity  in  the  right  direction,  shows  us  that  the 
graduates  of  Trinity  College  have  set  before  them  the  right 
kind  of  ideals.  This  is  the  first  visit  the  Record  has  paid  us; 
we  hope  we  shall  see  it  often. 

#  #     #     # 

In  the  Diamond  Jubilee  number  of  Fordham  Monthly,  the 
''Reminiscences"  prove  very  interesting  reading,  pointing,  as 
they  do  ,to  the  steady  progress  made  by  New  York's  great 
Catholic  University  during  the  seventy-five  years  that  have 
passed  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time.  These  ' '  Remin- 
iscences" show  the  pride  taken  by  Fordham 's  Alumni  in  their 
college,  its  graduates,  its  professors,  and  its  principles. 

#  #     *     # 

"The  Spur  of  the  Scythe,"  a  short  story  in  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege Journal  has  a  well-develop  edplot,  and  is  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  our  attention  throughout.  Although  there 
is  only  one  poem,  and  it  a  short  one,  it  compensates  by  its 
beauty  of  thought  for  the  lack  of  quantity.  St.  Peter's  Journal 
in  every  way  reaches  the  standard  of  a  good  magazine. 

Another  journal,  the  reading  of  which  gave  us  much  pleas- 
ure, is  The  Labarum  from  Mount  St.  Joseph's  College, Dubuque. 
Every  page  of  it  is  worthy  of  perusal.  The  article  "Matthew 
Arnold,  Critic,"  is  cleverly  written  and  shows  a  close  know- 
ledge of  the  work  of  this  great  English  essay  writer,  a  know- 
ledge which  could  be  acquired  only  by  careful  comparative 
study  of  the  writings  of  Arnold  and  those  of  the  other  critics 
of  his  times. 

From  the  "Value  and  Scope  of  the  Study  of  History"  we 
quote  the  following,  which  is  cited  as  one  of  the  chief  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  study : — ' '  History  compels  us  to  inves- 
tigate and  to  reason  within  the  realm,  not  of  the  exact  and  the 
absolute,  but  of  the  approximate  and  the  probable.     Thus  it 
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gives  the  very  training  necessary  for  life,  for  life  keeps  us  in 
the  sphere  of  the  relative.  A  human  motive  cannot  be  weighed 
as  accurately  as  a  chemical  substance.  From  historical  study 
we  learn  to  be  wary  of  hastily  drawn  conclusions,  to  reason 
slowly,  cautiously,  not  dogmatically.  "We  come  to  recognize 
the  great  topic  of  human  character ;  to  see  that  the  play  of  pas- 
sion may  interfere  with  prudent  and  reasonable  conduct ;  to  ob- 
serve the  mysterious  force  of  personality  at  work."  Altogether 
the  article  is  forceful  and  conclusive.  The  poems  show  talent, 
and  the  different  departments  are  well  arranged. 

#     #     #     # 

The  Mountaineer  as  usual  supplies  its  readers  with  plenty 
of  food  for  thought.  In  "Godless  Education"  we  find  some 
plain  facts  bearing  on  the  evils  of  the  present-day  school  sys- 
tem, and  showing  that  the  root  of  its  failure  lies  in  the  lack  of 
balance  consequent  on  developing  the  mind  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  heart  and  the  will. 

"National  Honour  and  Peace"  is  well  written  and  treats 
of  the  present  crisis  in  the  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  on  the  question  of  peace. 

w  ^  *  ?fe 

We  have  also  received  the  following:  "Ave  Maria,"  "Aris- 
ton,"  "Anselmian,"  "Alvernia,"  "Catholic  Bulletin,"  "Sacred 
Heart  Echoes,"  "The  Laurel,"  "College  Spokesman,"  "Cana- 
dian Freeman,"  "North- West  Review,"  "The  Schoolman," 
"Villa  Sancta  Scholastica,"  "Loyola  University  Maga- 
zine," "Campion,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "Echoes  from  the 
Pines,"  "Lorettine,"  "St.  Vincent's  College  Journal,"  "Villa 
World,"  "Memorare,"  "Pacific  Star,"  "Martian,"  "Abbey- 
Student,"  "The  Lamp,"  "Columbiad,"  "Canisius  Monthly," 
"Magnificat,"  "Nardin  Quarterly,"  "Gonzaga,"  "Young 
Eagle,"  "St.  Mary's  Sentinel,"  "St.  Mary's  Chimes,"  "Echoes 
from  the  Mount,"  "Nazarene,"  "Duquesne  Monthly,"  "St. 
Charles'  Scholastic,"  "Mount  Loretto  Mesesnger,"  "The  Blue 
and  Gold." 
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THE  IRISH  "TE  DEUM." 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  light  and  the  darkness ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  hail  and  the  snow ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  shower  and  sunshine; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  all  things  that  grow ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  lightning  and  tempest ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  weal  and  for  woe ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  own  great  goodness ; 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  what  is,  is  so; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  Mass-bell  and  steeple 

Are  heard  and  are  seen  throughout  Erin 's  green  isle ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  priest  and  the  people 

Are  ever  united  in  danger  and  trial ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  the  brave  sons  of  Erin 

Have  the  faith  of  their  fathers  as  lively  as  aye ; 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  Erin's  fair  daughters 

Press  close  after  Mary  on  heaven's  highway. 
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Valedictory 

An  me!    Farewell!    Thou'rt  like  to  death  that  rends 
The  soul  and  body  with  true  sword  in  twain. 
To  bid  adieu!    This  brings  the  heart  keen  pain, 
Pleasure  allays  not,  time  nor  fully  mends. 

OR  us,  the  Graduates  of  St.  Joseph's  College  of  1916,  the 
hour  has  come  to  say  farewell — to  bid  a  fond  adieu  to 
these  hallowed  halls,  where  to  and  fro  have  we  passed, 
free  as  the  air,  happy  as  the  morning,  pure  as  the  lily  un- 
touched by  the  rude  hand  of  garish  day;  halls  where  kindness 
and  vigilance  and  love — the  ambassadors  of  Divine  Providence 
have  directed  our  every  footstep;  halls  that  will  endure  on 
memory's  canvas  until  the  lamp  of  life  burns  low  and  flickers 
out.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  to  us  vacation  comes  unwelcomed. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  too,  can  we  interpret  fully  that  air  of 
sadness,  which  seemed  to  envelop  the  graduating  classes  of 
other  years — that  sadness  at  which  we  wondered  then,  but 
which  to-day  has  found  a  meaning  for  ourselves.  Ah !  dear  is 
thy  name,  St.  Joseph's!  Valued  are  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
within  thy  walls,  yea,  all  is  doubly  precious  to  us,  now  that  we 
must  part. 

But  we  shall  return  again  to  thy  chapel  and  stately  halls. 
Even  as  in  those  days  of  youth  we  shall  gather  round  our  fav- 
ourite nooks  and  grottoes  of  girlhood's  happy  home.  We  shall 
make  thee  our  Prometheus  and  shall  steal  thy  wonted  fires  to 
kindle  the  dying  embers  of  learning's  censer  whence  first  thou 
didst  inflame  our  hearts.  But  if  the  hours  of  separation  from 
our  Alma  Mater  lengthen  into  months  and  the  months  to 
quick-flown  years,  then  oft,  in  spirit  as  in  reverie  and  day- 
dream, we  shall  re-live  these  happy  hours,  shall  play  again  as 
in  childhood  days  upon  thy  sunlit  sward  and  underneath  the 
spreading  trees  seek  out  their  cooling  shade.  Down  through 
the  years  the  Matin  bell,  the  Angelus  and  the  Vesper  bells  will 
call  again  to  prayer,  and  in  thy  chapel  shall  our  spirits  linger 
where  a  thousand  benedictions  have  been  bestowed  upon  our 
happy  heads.     Since  these  are  the  hopes  our  hearts  so  fondly 
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cherish,  why  need  we  stammer  thus  so  long  our  sad  adieu !  For 
it  is  not  "Farewell,"  bu  "Au  revoir. " 

And  now  our  minds  involuntarily  turn  to  that  great  un- 
known world,  whose  portals  are  thrown  open  to-day  to  receive 
us.  Like  bucklered  amazons  we  go  out  to  the  battle  of  life,  in- 
spired by  the  lofty  purposes  and  noble  ambitions  of  vivacious 
palpitating  youth,  chastened  under  the  influence  of  Catholic 
thought  and  Catholic  traditions.  "We  realize  that  the  eyes  -of 
the  world  are  critically  turned  upon  us — that  world  which  is 
over-quick  to  detect  in  the  conduct  of  a  convent  graduate  the 
slightest  flaw,  which  in  another  would  pass  unnoticed.  "We 
realize,  too,  with  something  of  pride,  that  Holy  Mother  Church 
is  looking  to  each  of  us  to  do  her  petty  part  in  maintaining 
those  high  ideals  of  Christian  womanhood  which  have  been 
here  since  that  early  day  when  our  ancestors  in  the  faith  first 
uplifted  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Mary,  the  Ideal  Maiden  and 
"Blessed  among  women."  And  lastly,  what  does  Alma  Mater 
expect  of  her  graduate-daughters,  to  whom  she  has  given  of 
her  very  life  and  whom  she  has  led  out  of  the  common  road  of 
life?  "What  shall  we  offer  in  return?  Hear  me  St.  Joseph's! 
Let  thy  time-honoured  halls  ring  with  the  echo  of  these  parting 
words.  In  the  name  of  my  Sister-Graduates  of  1916,  I  pledge 
thee  loyalty,  honour,  truth.  To  live  ' '  for  God  and  Alma  Mater ' ' 
be  henceforth  our  high  and  useful  aim — ' '  a  task  not  in  any  way 
beneath  a  hero's  courage,  a  philosopher's  insight  or  a  poet's 
love. ' '  What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us  we  know  not,  but 
this  we  know,  that  our  souls  will  never  lose  the  tinge  of  colour 
with  which  thou  hast  imbued  them  and  into  distant  lands, 
perhaps,  through  lengthening  years,  we  shall  bear  with  us  the 
memories  of  that  dewy  dawn,  of  that  fresh  springtime  when 
all  things  seemed  created  for  us  anew  and  the  smile  of  God 
rested  upon  His  children  and  upon  this  good  green  world  He 
placed  us  in,  who  were  made  for  Him  alone. 
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Graduates    of    1916 

ZITA  MARY  NOLAN,  TORONTO. 

"Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art." 

Most  of  the  years  of  Zita's  school  life  have  been  spent 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Joesph's,  having  entered  College  in  1908. 
She  has  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  Convent  discipline  and 
religious  training.  Her  bright  disposition  and  thoughtfulness 
helped  to  make  the  first  dreary  days  of  many  a  boarder  less 
lonely,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  strong  friendships.  En- 
trance to  Normal  and  Matriculation  have  crowned  her  efforts 
in  the  class  room.  She  has  also  devoted  much  time  to  music 
and  French.  In  the  first  of  sciences,  she  has  always  held  a 
conspicuous  place,  receiving  the  gold  medal  for  Church  His- 
tory in  1913,  and  the  Papal  medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in 
1914. 

Alma  Mater  wishes  Zita  success  in  the  teaching  profession. 

#  #  #  * 
FRANCES  E.  WALSH,  LORETTO,  ONT. 

"The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned." 

Frances  entered  College  in  1910.  Although  naturally  dif- 
fident of  her  own  powers,  she  has  shown  great  ability.  In  Ma- 
triculation Class  she  received  the  gold  medal  for  proficiency, 
and  obtained  the  Papal  medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in  1915. 
To  Normal  Entrance  and  Matriculation  she  has  added  First 
Year  University.  May  she  continue  to  win  laurels  until  she 
obtain  the  coveted  degree. 

*  #     #     * 

NORA  IRENE  TRAVERS,  SUDBURY,  ONT. 
"A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends." 
Nora  has  been  in  attendance  at  St.  Joseph's  since  1910. 
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She  has  devoted  her  time  to  music  and  art.  In  these  depart- 
ments she  has  attained  great  success,  obtaining  the  silver 
medal  for  Art  in  1913  and  the  gold  medal  in  1914.  In  music 
she  has  passed  the  Junior  Theory  and  Intermediate  Piano  at 
the  University.  Nora's  generosity  of  disposition  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  her  Alma  Mater  have  won  for  her  a  host  of 

friends. 

•  •     •     • 

LUCIE  COLLINS  ASHBROOK,  WASHINGTON,  PA. 

"Sweet  thoughts  are  mirrored  in  her  face, 
And  every  motion  is  a  grace." 

Lucie  has  attended  St.  Joseph's  since  1911,  and  has  com- 
pleted her  course  in  Music,  obtaining  Intermediate  Theory  and 
Piano  at  the  University.  She  has  also  given  evidence  of  suc- 
cess in  elocutionary  and  dramatic  art,  obtaining  the  gold  medal 
for  Elocution  in  1915.  Her  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition have  endeared  her  to  her  teachers  and  companions  at  her 
Alma  Mater. 

MARGARET  ACRES,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

"Strong  of  will  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield." 

Margaret  received  her  early  education  at  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  St.  Catharines,  coming  to  St.  Jospeh's,  Toronto,  in 
1911.  Love  of  solid  work  induced  her  to  enter  the  Collegiate 
Course.  In  1913  she  passed  Entrance  from  St.  Joseph's,  rank- 
ing first  among  the  pupils  of  the  City  who  wrote  at  La  Salle 
Centre.  Since  then  her  work  has  been  earnest  and  thorough. 
She  has  taken  the  course  for  Normal  Entrance  and  Matricula- 
tion. In  social  functions  and  athletics  Margaret  has  ever  been 
a  popular  leader.    She  has  made  many  friends  at  St.  Joseph's 

College,  who  predict  for  her  a  bright  future. 

#  #     *     # 

ESTELLE  O'NEIL,  NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

"The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed." 

Since  her  entrance  to  College  in  1912,  Estelle  has  been  a 
very  devoted  student,  being  an  Honour  Graduate  in  Music  and 
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in  the  Collegiate  Department.  Success  in  examinations  in  Har- 
mony and  History  and  Third  Year  Piano  at  the  College  of 
Music  won  for  her  the  gold  medal  for  Music  in  1915.  In  the 
Collegiate  Course  she  has  passed  Entrance  to  Normal.  Estelle 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  a  girl  of  sterling  qualities  and  re- 
markable devotion  to  duty. 

#  #     #     # 

,  HELEN  BARRY,  LORETTO,  ONT. 
"A  noble  type  of  good,  heroic  womanhood." 

After  passing  Entrance  in  her  home  school,  Helen  came  to 
St.  Joseph's  and  entered  the  Collegiate  Course.  Earnest  devo- 
tion to  duty  has  characterized  her  life  within  College  halls. 
During  her  residence  at  St.  Joseph's,  Helen  has  shown  herself 
interested  in  all  the  phases  of  boarding-school  life,  and  the  af- 
fection of  many  will  follow  her  after  she  leaves  her  Alma  Mater. 

#  #     *     * 

MARIE  McNULTY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 

"A  countenance  in  which  did  meet, 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet." 

Coming  from  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  St.  Catharines,  Marie 
entered  the  College  in  1913.  Unusual  ability  for  music  has 
enabled  her  to  win  laurels  in  that  department.  She  has  passed 
with  honours  Intermediate  at  the  University,  Theory  and  His- 
tory of  Music.  Her  dramatic  talents  have  been  turned  to  ac- 
count on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  the  presentation  of 
"La  Duchesse  Conturiere. " 

Marie  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  kindness  in  as- 
sisting others  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  her  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  all  their  undertakings. 


AUGUSTINE  KELLY,  BUCKINGHAM,  QUE. 

"A  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires." 

Augustine  has  been  in  residence  at  St.  Joseph's  since  1913. 
She  has  been  an  earnest  student  in  the  Collegiate  Course.    By 
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her  industry,  her  consideration  for  others,  her  quiet,  gentle 
manner,  she  has  won  the  love  and  respect  of  her  companions. 
Special  aptitude  for  French  made  Augustine  one  of  the  stars 
in  the  French  Conversation  Class.  Her  dramatic  talent  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  French  plays. 

#     #     *     # 

ANNA  MeKERROW,  TORONTO. 

"So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind, 
So  firm,  so  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refined." 

From  the  first  day  of  school,  all  along  the  flowery  path  of 
learning,  till  the  day  of  Graduation,  Anna  has  been  a  pupil  of 
St.  Joseph's.  Even  as  a  little  tot,  she  is  remembered  for  her 
gentle  ways.  Simplicity  of  manner  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion have  endeared  her  to  her  companions.  Besides  obtaining 
Matriculation,  Anna  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  Art. 

MILDRED  McCROHAN,  TORONTO. 
"A  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute." 

Mildred  is  the  fourth  of  her  family  to  graduate  at  St. 
Joseph's.  After  passing  Entrance  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  she 
entered  the  Collegiate  Course  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Normal  Entrance  and  Matriculation.  Mildred  has  ever  shown 
herself  an  energetic  leader  in  all  that  concerns  the  good  of  the 
College.  She  was  valedictorian  of  her  class  and  the  clearness 
of  her  enunciation  evoked  many  favourable  comments.  Her 
dramatic  talent  was  displayed  in  personating  the  difficult  role 
of  Shylock.  In  whatever  walk  of  life  Mildred  chooses,  Alma 
Mater  wishes  her  success. 
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Martyrdom    of    St,    James    the    Less 

"James,  Son  of  Alpheus,  we  command 

That  from  the  temple  high, 
You,  in  loud  voice  that  all  may  hear, 

The  Nazarene  deny. 
The  law  of  Moses  you  have  changed, 

One  crucified  you  own, 
Deny  Him  now  whom  you  have  preached, 

Or  from  that  height  be  thrown." 

So  spake  Ananias,  worthy  son, 

Of  him  who  judgment  gave ; 
'Gainst  Truth  itself  "The  Holy  One" 

Who  died  that  He  might  save. 
Years  have  rolled  by  since  on  the  mount 

The  twelve  from  their  dear  Lord 
Received  command,  "Go  forth  and  preach 

To  everyone  the  Word." 

Before,  in  cloudy  chariot  bright, 

Christ  mounted  realms  above, 
His  vineyard  vast  He  portioned  out, 

Gave  each  his  task  of  love. 
James,  Son  of  Alpheus  did  appoint 

On  Sion's  Hill  to  stay, 
There  'midst  his  own,  his  Jewish  race, 

To  labour  and  to  pray. 

On  Sion's  mount  still  Alpheus'  son 

Directs  and  rules  his  own, 
And  preaches  works,  good  works  by  which 

True  faith  is  best  made  known. 
He's  loved  by  all,  called  James  the  Just, 

But  soon  the  words  of  praise  , 
The  Hosannas  change  and  "Crucify," 

The  fickle  crowd  now  raise. 
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The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  on  him 

Would  vent  their  deadly  hate, 
Since  Paul  of  Tarsus  has  escaped 

On  James  their  will  they'd  sate. 
"Deny  thy  faith,"  so  spake  the  Judge, 

"Stand  forth  on  temple  roof, 
By  words  blaspheme  the  Crucified, 

That  you  deny  give  proof. ' ' 

On  the  high  platform  James  stands  forth, 

They  breathless  wait  his  word, 
Clear  rings  his  voice  as  he  proclaims 

Christ  is  his  Lord  and  God. 
They  hurl  him  to  the  stones  beneath, 

Yet  he  has  strength  to  rise, 
And  on  his  knees  he  prays  aloud, 

His  face  turned  to  the  skies ; 

While  showers  of  stones  fall  thick  and  fast, 

The  martyr  prays  for  all : 
"Forgive  them,  Lord,  they  know  Thee  not, 

Let  not  Thy  judgment  fall." 
A  fuller's  club  gives  the  last  stroke, 

A  bleeding  piece  of  clay 
Lies  on  the  earth,  the  soul  has  passed 

To  realms  of  endless  day. 

J.  B. 


Saint  Philomena. 
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St.    Philomena 

"A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  room  hung  with  thoughts." 

H  *k  MONG  the  beautiful  pictures  that  hang  on  Memory's 
j£y  wall"  is  one  of  a  sweet  little  saint,  a  fair,  fragile  fig- 
ure, floating  on  the  Tiber,  angels  guarding  the  pre- 
cious form.  What  an  impression  this  vision  of  beauty  makes 
on  the  mind  of  a  child !  How  it  inspires  one  to  learn  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  wondrous  story.  Away  back  in  the  dawn  of  Church 
history  we  seek  for  the  events  of  this  saintly  life. 

St.  Philomena  was  the  daughter  of  a  Grecian  prince.  Her 
parents  were  idolaters  and  were  without  children.  To  obtain 
favours  from  their  false  gods,  they  continually  offered  sacri- 
fices. A  Christian  from  Rome,  Publins,  an  officer  in  their  pal- 
ace, seeing  their  blindness  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
promised  them  that  their  prayer  would  be  granted  if  they  em- 
braced the  true  faith.  Grace  triumphed,  they  became  Christ- 
ians and  their  long-desired  happiness  was  realized.  The  child 
of  their  supplication  was  called  "Lumena"  because  she  came 
when  they  received  the  light  of  faith.  "When  the  time  came  for 
her  baptism,  she  received  the  name  of  Philomena,  the  daughtr 
of  light. 

Little  Pilomena  spent  a  happy  childhood  in  her  beautiful 
home  beneath  the  blue  sky  of  Greece  until  she  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Business  and  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian, called  the  Prince,  her  father,  to  Rome.  Thither  went 
with  him  his  wife  and  their  beloved  child.  When  he  was  al- 
lowed an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  noticed  that 
very  little  heed  was  given  to  his  petition.  All  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  was  directed  to  the  beautiful  maiden.  "Ask  what 
you  will, ' '  said  Diocletion,  ' '  all  the  force  of  my  Empire  shall  be 
at  your  disposal.  In  return  I  demand  but  one  thing — the  hand 
of  your  daughter."  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  parents.  The 
daughter  of  a  petty  prince  of  Greece  to  be  the  Empress  of 
Rome !  Yet,  they  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christians.  They  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  the  Em- 
peror and  agreed  to  give  up  their  daughter. 

When   Philomena   was    alone   with   her   parents,    she    ex- 
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claimed,  'My  father,  how  could  you  promise  me  to  the  Em- 
peror, when  I  have  vowed  to  consecrate  my  life  to  the  services 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?"  "My  child,  you  were 
too  young  to  make  that  vow."  "But,  having  made  it,  how  can 
I  break  it?"  When  taken  before  Diocletian  she  refused  all  the 
honours  offered  her.  Repelled  thus,  the  Emperor  was  enraged. 
He  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  prison,  and  loaded 
with  chains.  Heavenly  visions  consoled  the  saintly  child  in  her 
lonely  abode,  the  thought  of  the  divine  union  sustained  her  in 
all  her  trials.  Despairing  of  bending  her  resolution,  Diocletian 
ordered  her  to  be  scourged,  but  her  wounds  were  miraculously 
healed.  Then  an  anchor  was  tied  around  her  neck  and  she  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  No  sooner  was  this  order  executed  than 
two  shining  angels  cut  the  rope  which  bound  the  anchor  to  her 
neck,  and  while  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  Philomena, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  was  gently  borne  to 
the  shore.    Then  arrows  were  tried.    Finally  she  was  beheaded. 

For  about  fifteen  centuries  the  relics  of  this  holy  martyr 
were  hidden  in  obscurity.  In  1802  her  body  was  discovered  in 
the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  near  Rome.  On  the  outside  of 
the  tomb  were  engraved  the  words — "Philomena,  peace  be  with 
thee."  The  emblems  on  the  tomb  were  an  anchor,  arrows,  a 
scourge  and  a  palm  branch,  indicating  clearly  her  manner  of 
death. 

In  1805  her  relics  were  enshrined  in  the  Church  at  Mug- 
nana,  about  six  leagues  from  Naples,  in  a  magnificent  shrine  pro- 
vided by  the  piety  of  the  Bishop  of  Contoza.  Numberless  mira- 
cles testified  to  her  extraordinary  power  with  God.  In  the  last 
century  the  venerable  Cure  of  Ars  manifested  a  wonderful  de- 
votion to  St.  Philomena  "his  dear  little  saint,"  as  he  lovingly 
called  her.  At  her  shrine  in  his  church,  numbers  of  his  peni- 
tents received  marvellous  graces.  To  her  intercession  he  at- 
tributed the  singular  favours  which  came  as  answers  to  his 
prayers.  What  strange  spiritual  attractions  there  are  in  the 
Church !  The  hard-worked  missionary  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ardently  devoted  to  the  child-saint  of  the  third.  Surely  in 
following  the  example  of  that  great  director  of  souls,  the  illus- 
trious but  humble  Cure,  our  devotion  to  St.  Philomena  will  not 
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be  in  vain.  Like  him  we  shall  obtain  many  graces  and  favours. 
We  shall  learn  from  her  example  to  despise  all  that  the  world 
offers,  to  value  the  priceless  treasures  of  Eternity  more  than  the 
fleeting  things  of  time. 

PRAYER  TO  ST.  PHILOMENA. 

0  glorious  virgin  and  martyr,  whose  glory  God  has  been 
pleased  to  manifest  by  shining  miracles,  we  address  ourselves 
to  you  with  entire  confidence.  Obtain  for  us,  that  following 
your  example,  we  may  generously  combat  all  that  opposes  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  ornament  them 
with  those  virtues  of  which  you  are  so  perfect  a  model,  in  order 
that  enkindled  with  love  for  Jesus,  we  may  walk  constantly  in 
the  way  He  has  pointed  out  for  us  and  obtain  one  day  to  ertenal 
felicity.    Through  Christ  our  Lord. 

S.  M.  C. 


To  forget — that  is  what  we  need.  Just  to  forget.  All  the 
petty  annoyances,  all  the  vexing  irritations,  all  the  mean  words, 
all  the  unkind  acts,  the  deep  wrongs,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments— just  let  them  go,  don't  hang  on  to  them.  Learn  to  for- 
get. Make  a  study  of  it.  Practice  it.  Become  an  expert  at 
forgetting.  Train  the  faculty  of  the  mind  until  it  is  strong  and 
virile.  Then  the  memory  will  have  fewer  things  to  remember 
and  it  will  become  quick  and  alert  in  remembering  the  things 
that  are  worth  remembering.  It  will  not  be  cumbered  with  the 
disagreeable  things,  and  all  its  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
beautiful  things,  to  the  worth-while  things. 
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College    Notes 


In  the  recent  exhibition  held  in  the  art  studio  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  class  of  1916  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show  work 
of  both  fine  technique  and  original  character.  The  ceramic  art 
was  of  exceptional  merit,  and  where  in  design  there  was  to  be 
seen  little  that  was  new,  the  lack  was  made  up  for  by  unusual 
neatness  and  finish. 

A  very  dainty  tea-set  in  pink  and  silver,  designed  by  Miss 
Vera  Yeats,  showed  careful  and  painstaking  labour,  while  her 
beautiful  jardinier  worked  out  in  richest  purples  and  deli- 
cate yellows,  was  a  centre  of  interest  to  all.  Miss  Loretta  Lynch 
had  something  unique  in  her  tall  vase,  decorated  with  two  con- 
ventional peacocks,  beautifully  coloured  in  greens  and  blues. 
A  dainty  lemonade  set  in  Beleek  china,  done  in  richly-coloured 
naturalistic  grape-vine  design,  and  another  similar  set  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Clarke,  attracted  attention,  especially  by  their  origin- 
ality. Miss  Nora  Travers,  a  graduate  of  this  year,  displayed  a 
very  artistic  Japanese  tray,  while  Miss  Anna  McKerrow  (an- 
other graduate)  held  the  place  of  honour  with  her  delicate 
water  colour  sketches  treated  with  artistic  force.  Miss  Mar- 
guerite O'Donnell's  work  in  colour  scenes,  shows  considerable 
talent,  and  gives  fair  promise  for  the  future. 

•    •     #     • 

The  exhibition  of  the  art  classes  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  work  shown  of  greater  variety.  The  work  of  all  the 
grades,  from  Kindergarten  to  Normal  School  Entrance,  was  dis- 
played on  uniform  sized  dark  brown  mounts  which  covered 
the  walls  of  the  art  class  room.  Placed  horizontally  between 
the  rows  of  mounting  boards  were  original  borders  designed 
by  Class  IV.,  the  members  of  which  had  also  some  very  fine 
drawings  on  two  easels.  Miss  Olga  Hill  has  done  some  good 
work  in  animal  studies,  and  her  white  horse  deserves  special 
mention. 

The  various  designing  classes  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  the  originality  of  the 
design  in  treatment.     Miss  Marie  McEnaney's  design  from  a 
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spring  flower  with  the  college  initials  worked  in,  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  June  High  School  Competition. 

The  art  portfolios  of  Form  I.,  High  School,  were  especially 
fine,  both  in  construction  and  applied  design,  and  showed  con- 
siderable training  in  accuracy  of  measurement  and  fine  detail. 

The  Senior  IV.  Class  had  a  fine  showing  of  portfolios,  too, 
and  of  such  quality  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  next 
year's  Form  I.  would  surpass  that  of  the  present  year. 

The  Junior  Fourth  and  the  Third  Classes  had  some  excel- 
lent bird  and  flower  studies,  proving  marvellous  results  from 
close  observation  of  nature  at  first  hand,  combined  with  dex- 
terity of  hand  in  management  of  pencil  and  colour. 

Class  II.  had  perhaps  the  best  work,  considering  the  age 
of  the  children,  and  they  were  proud  of  it.  Little  Misses  Alice 
Hayes  and  Bernice  Miller  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  class  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  pieces.  The  illus- 
tration board  was  amusing,  and  caused  many  a  smile  among 
the  grown-ups  at  the  attempt  of  innocent  childhood  to  put  its 
marvellous  dreams  of  imagination  on  paper.  Lack  of  self- 
consciousness  is  a  great  factor  in  the  work  of  this  grade. 

*  #     #     # 

An  exhibition  of  the  art  and  fancy  work  departments  of 
St.  Joseph's  College  received  the  admiration  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  who  viewed  with  delight  the  large  display — 
probably  the  largest  ever  shown  by  a  private  school  in  To- 
ronto— of  water  colours,  china  painting,  fancy  and  plain  sew- 
ing, among  which  was  a  bridal  dress  and  veil  of  carrick-ma- 
cross,  which,  in  all  probability,  could  not  be  duplicated  on  the 
Continent.  This  is  the  work  of  Miss  D.  Burns,  who  has  also 
done  exquisite  work  in  china  painting.  Miss  Anna  Scully  had 
also  a  wonderful  showing  of  needlework,  an  entire  section,  be- 
sides a  set  of  embroidered  linen  for  bed  and  dining  table. 
Darning  and  mending  was  a  special  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

*  *     #     # 

On  June  22nd,  Mrs.  Ambrose  J.  Small  was  the  hostess  at 
a  delightful  luncheon  given  in  honour  of  the  Graduates.  Mrs. 
Small  had  also  invited  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Executive 
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to  greet  Alma  Mater's  graduates  and  to  wish  them  God  speed 
on  their  entrance  to  a  new  life  in  the  great  world. 

On  their  return  to  the  College,  the  girl-guests  were  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  charming  hostess  who  had 
entertained  them  so  delightfully. 


It  is  not,  after  all,  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  of  bees,  which  will  carry  our  chil- 
dren through  life,  but  a  capacity  for  doing  what  they  do  not 
want  to  do,  if  it  be  a  thing  which  needs  to  be  done.  They  will 
have  to  do  many  things  they  do  not  want  to  do  later  on,  if  their 
lives  are  going  to  be  worth  the  living;  and  the  sooner  they 
learn  to  stand  to  their  guns,  the  better  for  them,  and  for  all 
whose  welfare  will  lie  in  their  hands. — Agnes  Repplier. 


And  wherever  a  true  wife  comes,  home  is  always  round  her. 
The  stars  only  may  be  over  her  head;  the  glow-worm  in  the 
night-cold  grass  may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot ;  but  home  is 
yet  wherever  she  is;  and  for  a  noble  woman  it  stretches  far 
round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with  cedar,  or  painted  with  ver- 
milion, shedding  its  quiet  light  far,  for  those  who  else  were 
homeless.-— Ruskin. 
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St,    Joseph's    Closing 

''A  vision  of  dreamland,"  was  the  comment  passed  upon 
the  picture  that  St.  Joseph's  College  students  presented  as, 
standing  tier  upon  tier  on  the  platform,  with  a  mass  of  floral 
bloom  as  foreground,  they  performed  before  a  thronged  audi- 
torium the  following  programme : 

(a)  Evening  Hymn  of  the  Peasants;  (b)  Elfin  Chorus, 
from  the  Cantata  of  the  "Legend  of  Eloisa,"  Orlando  Morgan. 

Crowning  of  the  Graduates. 

1 '  The  Old  Road  to  Paradise, ' '  Widdimer — Lucie  Ashbrook. 

Part  Song,  Barcarolle  from  "Les  Comtes  d 'Hoffmann/' 
Offenbach. 

Conferring  of  Honours. 

Concerto  in  G  Minor,  Mendelssohn — 1st  Piano,  Marie  Mc- 
Nulty;  2nd  Piano,  Lucie  Ashbrook. 

Awarding  of  Medals. 

Valedictory — Mildred   McCrohan. 

(a)  Chorus  of  Victory,  from  the  "Legend  of  Eloisa,"  Or- 
lando Morgan;  (b)  Softly  Gliding. 

"God  Save  the  King." 

"Faultlessly  rendered,"  was  the  tribute  accorded  the 
choral  singing  which,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Carboni, 
showed  the  artistic  finish,  accuracy  and  solidity  of  skilfully 
trained  amateurs.  The  soft  and  beautiful  shading  of  the  Part 
Song  was  much  admired,  while  the  instrumental  number  from 
Mendelssohn  was  characterized  by  excellent  technique  and 
depth  of  expression.  That  tenderest  of  war  poems,  "The  Old 
Road  to  Paradise, ' '  was  touchingly  recited  by  Lucie  Ashbrook, 
and  the  charming  Valedictory  feelingly  read  by  Mildred  Mc- 
Crohan. Among  the  large  audience  were  some  fifty  of  the 
reverend  clergy  of  the  Diocese.  So  large  is  the  registered  at- 
tendance at  St.  Joseph's  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  at  different 
dates  a  senior  and  junior  closing.  On  June  14th  the  junior 
school  entertained  a  delighted  audience  with  the  operetta 
"Fairy  Children,"  splendidly  staged  and  daintily  acted.     Ac- 
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cording  to  an  old  custom  at  St.  Joseph's,  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  College  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  annual  clos- 
ing. The  choir  was  composed  solely  of  college  girls,  whose 
rendering  of  the  liturgical  chants  was  marked  by  great  deli- 
cacy and  clarity  of  enunciation  and  intonation.  Like  a  true 
mother,  St.  Joseph's  wishes  her  daughters  to  leave  their  Alma 
Mater  strengthened  with  the  vivifying  grace  of  the  All-Ador- 
able Sacrifice — that  entering  a  world  sadly  needing  good  wo- 
men, they  may  be  living  exemplars  of  perfect  Christian  woman- 
hood, beacon  lights  guiding  others  upward  and  onward  to  the 
Eternal  Heights. 

LIST  OF  HONOURS. 

Papal  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  Church  History, 
competed  for  in  Senior  Department,  awarded  to  Miss  Rita 
Ivory. 

Graduating  Medals  and  Diploma  awarded  to:  The  Misses 
Madeline  G.  Burns,  B.A.,  Toronto ;  Mary  Zita  Nolan,  Toronto ; 
Frances  Walsh,  Loretto;  Nora  Irene  Travers,  Sudbury;  Lucie 
Collins  Ashbrook,  Washington  j  Anne  Margaret  Acres,  St.  Cath- 
arines; Estelle  O'Neil,  North  Bay;  Helen  Barry,  Loretto;  Marie 
Estelle  McNulty,  St.  Catharines;  Augustine  Kelly,  Bucking- 
ham, Que. ;  Anna  McKerrow,  Toronto ;  Mildred  McCrohan,  To- 
ronto. 

Governor-General's  Medal,  graciously  presented  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  for  English  Litera- 
ture, awarded  to  Miss  Edna  Sims. 


Interior  Views  of  College. 
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The    Examination    Results 

The  certificates  awarded  August,  1916,  by  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  students  of  St.  Joseph's  College, 
are  as  follows : 

Upper  School  Entrance  to  Faculty — Penelope  Gillen 
(Part  B),  Patricia  Morrow  (Part  1),  Camilla  McBrady  (Part 
1),  Louise  McCrohan  (Part  A,  Alg.),  Mary  O'Connor  (Part 
1,  Honours),  Elizabeth  O'Meara  (Part  B,  Honours),  Elma 
Thompson  (Part  1). 

Honour  Matriculation — Lillian  Gray  (French  III. ;  Ger- 
man, III.). 

Junior  Matriculation — Hilda  Arksey,  Grace  Barron,  Alice 
Bouvier,  Blanche  McGinn,  Anna  McKerrow,  Zita  Nolan,  Mar- 
guerite O'Donnell. 

Partial  Matriculation — Kathleen  Gray  (German  C), 
Naomi  Gibson  (Germ.  C),  Grace  Allchurch  (Germ.  A.,  Geom., 
Germ.  C),  Marguerite  Garrity  (Alg.,  Phys.,  Chem.),  Vera 
Gibbs  (Phys.),  Bernadette  King  (Geom.,  Phys.,  Chem.),  Eileen 
Kormann  (Geom.),  Mildred  McCrohan  (Chem.),  Sheila  Mc- 
Laughlin (His.,  A.,  Geom.,  Germ.  A.  and  C),  Marie  Olmstead 
(His.  A.,  Geom.),  Helen  Spellman  (Geom.,  Phys.,  Chem.). 

Middle  School  Entrance  to  Normal — Hilda  Arksey,  Jose- 
phine Byrne,  Mary  C.  Dunn,  Florence  Forestel,  Vera  Gibbs, 
Augustine  Kelly  (Alg.),  Mildred  McCrohan,  Marcella  Meyer 
(Hon.),  Blanche  McGinn,  Zita  Nolan,  Marguerite  O'Donnell, 
Clotilde  Prunty  (Phys.),  Bernadette  Real,  Ursula  Rozzell,  Edna 
Sims  (Honours),  Stella  O'Neil. 

Lower  School  Enrtance  to  Normal — Mary  Harrison,  Vera 
Hurley,  Isobel  Irwin,  Laurine  Kavanagh,  Julia  McDougall, 
Camilla  McBrady,  Patricia  Morrow,  Frances  Walsh,  Agnes 
Devaney  (Art),  Aileen  McDonagh(  Art). 

The  following  students  have  obtained  their  Normal  School 
Teachers'  Certificates:  Mary  Urlocker,  Madeline  Rutherford, 
Olive  Doyle,  Ella  McDonald,  Mary  Hanlon,  Norinne  Milloy, 
Mary  McKernan,  Mary  McBrady. 
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Limited — Josephine  Marion,  Eileen  McGuire,  Bertha  Bras- 
seur,  Irene  Gendron,  Genevieve  O'Neil,  Annie  Keeney. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT— UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Intermediate  Piano — Honours,  Miss  Marie  McNulty;  Pass, 
Miss  Lucy  Ashbrook,  Miss  Nora  Travers. 

Primary  Piano — Honours,  Miss  Kathleen  Halford. 

Elementary  Piano — Honours,  Miss  Eleanor  Kenny;  Pass, 
Miss  B.  Hodgins. 

Senior  Vocal' — Honours,  Miss  Anna  Scully. 

Junior  Theory — Pass,  Misses  E.  Kenny,  Kathleen  Halford. 

TORONTO  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Primary  Piano — First-class  Honours,  Misses  Dorothy 
Steer,  Margaret  Charlebois,  Phyllis  Brotherton,  equal;  Hon- 
ours, Miss  Irene  Bradley;  Pass,  Misses  Rita  Sedgewick,  Mary 
Way,  Helen  Howard. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  music  passed  the 
examinations.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  music  obtained 
honours. 

MEDALS. 

Gold  Medal,  presented  by  the  Most  Reverend  Neil  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  for  superiority  in  languages,  awarded 
to  Miss  Grace  Barron. 

Presented  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Whelan,  for 
Superiority  in  Mathematics,  awarded  to  Miss  Hilda  Arksey. 

Presented  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Kidd,  for 
Church  History  in  Middle  School,  awarded  to  Miss  Mercedes 
Powell  Gomez. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Moyna,  for  Super- 
iority in  Science,  awarded  to  Miss  Marguerite  O'Donnell. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  W.  A.  McCann,  for  Highest 
Standing  in  Junior  VI.  Class,  awarded  to  Miss  Laurine 
Kavanagh. 
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Presented  by  the  Reverend  G.  A.  Williams,  for  Superior- 
ity in  First  Year  Arts,  University  of  Toronto,  awarded  to  Miss 
Ruth  Agnew. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  M.  Cline,  for  Highest  Standing 
in  Fifth  Form,  awarded  to  Miss  Gladys  Lawrence. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  J.  A.  Trayling,  for  Highest 
Standing  in  Commercial  Class,  awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Wood- 
side. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  O'Leary,  for  Highest 
Standing  in  Enrance  Class,  awarded  to  Miss  Claudia  Dillon. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  L.  Minehan,  for  Art,  awarded 
to  Miss  Clotilde  Prunty. 

Presented  by  the  Reverend  P.  Flanagan,  for  China  Paint- 
ing, awarded  to  Miss  Vera  Yeats. 

Presented  by  the  Heintzman  Co.,  for  Instrumental  Music, 
awarded  to  Miss  Gladys  Lye. 

Presented  by  the  Ambrose  Kent  Co.,  for  Silk  and  Linen 
Embroidery,  awarded  to  Miss  Anna  Scully. 

Gold  Thimble  presented  by  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Quigley, 
for  Art  Needlework,  equally  merited  by  the  Misses  Carlin  and 
Noonan. 

Gold  Pin  for  Art  Needlework,  Katharine  Scott. 

Silver  Medal  for  Catechism  in  Middle  School,  awarded  to 
Miss  Marie  Baechler. 

Silver  Medal  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Emery  for  Music  in 
Junior  Grade,  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Galvin. 

Silver  Medal  presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Frost,  for  Vocal 
Music,  awarded  to  Miss  Anna  Scully. 

Prizes  presented  by  Miss  M.  L.  Hart,  for  Essay  Writing, 
awarded  to  the  Misses  Zita  Nolan,  Elizabeth  Burke,  and  Mar- 
guerite Daly. 

Crown  for  Charity  in  Conversation,  by  vote  of  Compan- 
ions— In  Senior  Department,  Miss  Minnie  Harrison;  in  Junior 
Department,  Miss  Julia  Lesnik. 

Crown  for  Amiability,  by  vote  of  Companions — In  Senior 
Department,  Miss  Marie  O'Mara;  in  Junior  Department,  Miss 
Mary  Williams. 
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Fur  Satisfaction 
in  Beauty  of  Style 
and  Quality  of  Fur 

For  this  season  we  have  been 
unusually  successful  in  gather- 
ing together  an  array  of  fur 
coats  and  pieces,  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  style  and  peerless 
in  quality  of  fur.  We  invite  you 
to  visit  our  store  and  view  our 
display. 

SELLERS-GOUGH 


Out-of-town  should 
write  for  our  lav- 
ishly -  illustrated 
1917  Style  Book. 
It  is  free. 


FUR  GO.  LTD. 

244-250  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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O.  A.  RISK 

DENTIST 
Yonge  and  Ann  Streets 

PAI  N  LES  S 
EXTRACTING 
A  SPECIALTY 

Office  Hcurs  8  to  5     Phone  Main  49 
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SEALS,  BADGES 

Memorial  Tablets 

DIE  SINKING,  ENGRAVING 
Toronto  Stamp  &  Stencil  Works 

137  Church  Street      Toronto 
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CHOICE  ELOWERS 
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Dillemuth 

ELORIST 
1 23  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 

Phone  Adelaide  2437. 


/? 
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"MECCA" 
OINTMENT 


For  Burns,   Scalds,  Cuts,  Bruises  and  all 

Inflammations.     Used   with   ordinary 

household    mustard    in    poultice 

form,  is  marvelous  for  colds 

on  chest. 


^ 
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All  the  latest  Magazines  and  Newspapers 

Paul  Mulligan 

Dealer  in 

Stationery  and  Fancy  Goods 
Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Tobaccos 

Agent  for  Butterick  Patterns 

532  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


Please   Patbonize   Oub  Advebtisebs. 
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THE    BENEFITS    RECEIVED    FROM  OUR  ADVERTISEMENT 

in  this  publication  have  been  so  great  that  we  once  more  take  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  its  readers  the  many  special 
features  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public  at 

TORONTO'S    TWO    FAMOUS    HOTELS 


WALKER  HOUSE 


HOTEL  CARLS-RITE 


"The  House  of  Plenty."  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

GEO.  WRIGHT,    E.  M.  CARROLL,       R.    S.   HUBBELL,       -       -       Manager. 
Proprietors. 


Cor.  Front  and  York  Sts. 


Cor.    Front   and    Simcoe   Sts. 


When  one  contemplates  a  holiday,  the  first  subject  to  engage 
attention  is  the  matter  of  hotel  accommodation,  especially  when  vis- 
iting a  summer  resort  or  large  city. 

"We  as  Hotel  Proprietors,  operating  on  the  American  Plan,  have 
provided  in  Toronto  first-class  hotel  accommodation  at  a  reasonable 
rate  at  the  Walker  House,  "The  House  of  Plenty,"  or  the  Hotel 
Carls-Rite,  "The  House  of  Comfort,"  where  we  specially  feature 
the  personal  attention  of  the  management  to  ladies  and  children 
travelling  aolne. 

While  we  are  firm  believers  in  the  American  Plan  of  hotel- 
keeping,  whereby  each  guest  knows  what  the  cost  of  his  or  her 
accommodation  will  be,  we  also  accommodate  our  patrons  on  the 
European  Plan  if  so  desired,  for  our  conception  of  the  duty  of  a 
hotel-keeper  is  to  give  the  travelling  public  the  best  service  that  is 
within  our  power. 

These  two  hotels  hold  the  premier  position  in  their  class  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

American  Plan,  $2.50  Per  Day  and  Up. 
European  Plan,  $1.00  Per  Day  and  Up. 

According  to  location  and  accommodation  provided. 
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The  Holy  Family 

O  highest  hope  of  mortals, 

Blest  light  of  saints  above, 
0  Jesu !  on  whose  boyhood 

Home  smiled  with  kindly  love ;     J 

And  thou  whose  bosom  nursed  Him, 

0  Mary,  highly  graced, 
Whose  breast  gave  milk  to  Jesus, 

Whose  arms  thy  God  embraced ; 

And  thou  of  all  men  chosen 

To  guard  the  Virgin's  fame, 
To  whom  God's  Son  refused  not 

A  father 's  gracious  name ; 

Born  for  the  nation's  healing, 

Of  Jesse's  lineage  high, 
Behold  the  suppliants  kneeling, 

0  hear  the  sinner's  cry! 

Thy  home  was  as  a  garden 
Made  glad  with  fairest  flowers ; 

May  life  thus  blossom  sweetly 
In  every  home  of  ours. 

Jesus,  to  Thee  be  glory, 

The  Maiden-Mother's  Son, 
With  Father  and  with  Spirit 

While  endless  ages  run. 

—BREVIARY  HYMN. 
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Catholic    Journalism    in    Schools    and 

Colleges 

(Continued  from  September  Number.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cultured  mind  in  the  athletic  body 
would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  product  of  pedagogy.  Will  the 
college  class-room  of  to-day  produce  this  result?  There  is  the 
crux  of  the  question  we  are  discussing  and  we  answer  most  as- 
suredly in  the  affirmative.  Calesthenics  and  quasi-military 
drill  in  the  open  are  practised  now  more  than  ever ;  that  ought 
to  secure  the  erect  form,  the  bright  eye,  the  full  chest,  the  quick 
step  of  the  athlete.  The  canvassing  of  current  literature  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  classics  ought  to  supply  an  element  ab- 
surdly wanting  in  the  past — an  interest  in  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  busy  world,  students  will  enter,  on  leaving  the  clois- 
ter of  the  class.  This  element  of  intensive  interest  is  a  great 
gain,  and  it  is  natural  and  almost  inevitable  in  teaching  topics 
of  the  day.  Take  the  present  world  war;  they  are  wide-eyed 
in  their  wonder  at  it  all ;  they  will  listen  like  their  elders  when 
the  possibility  of  peace  is  discussed.  This  interest  will  be  found 
persuasive;  afterwards  such  class  students  will  approach  the 
Anabasis,  the  Eclogues  or  the  Odyssey  with  the  same  inquiring 
minds  and  will  instinctively  perceive  the  parallel  that  exists 
between  modern  and  ancient  times. 

Criticizing  current  Catholic  literature  in  the  class  has  an- 
other very  distinct  advantage  over  the  analysis  of  the  classic 
from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  teacher  and  the  student 
burn  the  incense  of  adulation  to  the  classic ;  not  so  is  their  atti- 
tude towards  this  article,  for  instance.  They  go  over  it  with 
the  avowed  intent  of  discovering  its  defects.  Doubtless  they 
are  legion  in  logic,  grammar  and  thought.  Criticism  strikes  at 
the  taste,  style,  sequence  and  argument  of  the  author.  Art  de- 
mands all  these  and  more  to  be  present  in  his  work,  yet  leav- 
ing out  rather  than  putting  in  is  its  essence.  The  student  whose 
standards  empower  him  to  pass  in  review  these  elements  of  a 
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composition  and  find  them  present  or  wanting,  is  riding  in  the 
car  of  progress  towards  perfection.  When  he  can  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  contemporaries,  pedagogy  has  done  its  work.  In 
the  interim,  the  discovery  of  fancied  faults  revealing  penetra- 
tion and  ingenuity  deserves  praise  for  the  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion and  originality  betrayed.  Patience  and  persistence,  para- 
doxically wasting  time,  is  profitable,  and  one  discovery  made 
in  this  way  often  makes  a  career.  Pedagogy  that  encourages 
personal,  patient  research,  making  hay  slowly,  is  paramount; 
for  confidence  and  even  pride  in  one's  own  powers  is  engen- 
dered. Current  literature  permits,  encourages,  invites  this  at- 
titude of  mind,  whereas  the  classic  with  its  cold,  high  hauteur 
forbids  the  effort  that  would  find  a  fault.  And  here  it  is  per- 
tinent to  ask  what  kind  and  quantity  of  classical  and  current 
Catholic  literature  do  we  possess ;  will  class-room  criticism  tend 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  possible  method  to  increase  our 
store  of  both;  will  it  create  for  the  Church  a  competent  num- 
ber of  litterateurs  and  in  the  long  run  secure  for  them  suitable 
sustenance,  encouragement  and  support? 

Notwithstanding  the  "Kultur  camp"  in  Germany,  and 
Freemasonry  in  France  and  Italy,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Catholic  ascetic,  apologetic  and  dogmatic  literature  poured 
forth  from  the  press  of  these  countries  were  simply  splendid. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  their  output  individually  or 
collectively,  and  that  in  the  English  language.  Owing  to  the 
almost  exterminating  hold  that  Protestantism  got  in  the  16th 
century  in  England  and  in  all  the  British  possessions,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  well  nigh  ostracized  and  destroyed.  Catholics, 
consequently,  were  hunted  like  wolves,  and  a  price  was  put 
upon  the  head  of  every  priest.  Blue  laws  and  penal  laws  were 
enacted  curtailing  their  social,  educational,  property  ard  politi- 
cal rights.  They  were  decimated,  almost  deracinated,  not  only 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  British  Colonial  Empire.  Learning,  therefore,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  predatory  and  pitiless  fanatics  who  turned  every 
vehicle  of  thought  and  expression  into  a  propaganda  of  heresy 
and  a  preachment  against  the  Church.    The  priests  of  Ireland, 
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the  pitiful  salvage  of  the  conflagration,  who  did  most  to  save 
the  remnants  of  the  Church,  were  educated  abroad;  and  at 
home  lived  in  caves  and  eyries  to  escape  impeachment,  perse- 
cution and  death.  Behind  the  hedges,  as  also  they  did  in  Po- 
land, the  people  fond  of  learning,  hung  on  to  the  catechism  and 
their  prayers — the  only  encyclopedias  possible  in  their  desper- 
ate state.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  during  the  tragic 
period  of  proscription  that  Catholics  would  produce  a  monu- 
mental literature.  It  was  only  in  the  days  of  Wiseman  that 
the  Catholic  episcopacy  was  re-established  in  England  and  even 
then  the  storm  that  the  proposal  produced  shook  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  British  Isles.  To  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  prince, 
an  Italian  potentate,  as  they  wildly,  but  really  dreamed,  would 
be  to  them  unthinkably  intolerable. 

Nevertheless,  Edward,  Anselm  and  Duns  Scotus  have  suc- 
cessors. Bishop  Hay  in  Scotland,  Wiseman,  Ward,  Newman 
and  Manning  in  England ;  Doyle,  McHale,  0  'Connell,  McEvilly 
in  Ireland;  England,  Hughes,  Hewitt  and  Brownson  in  the 
United  States,  were  among  the  first  to  speak  and  write  in  trum- 
pet tones  in  English,  mercury-like  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the 
16th  century  upheaval.  Many  of  their  works  are  rapidly  tak- 
ing rank  with  the  classics  of  the  pristine  period  and  polemics  of 
the  Church.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  single  work  from  a 
purely  Catholic  point  of  view  is  the  encyclopedia  undertaken 
by  Hebermann,  Wynne,  Pallen,  Pace  and  associates  about  ten 
years  ago  and  now  put  on  the  market  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  incredibly  low  price  of  fifteen  volumes  for  $35.00. 
Of  mighty  moment  to  us  also  is  the  work  undertaken  and  just 
completed  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  that  of  translating  the 
"Summa"  of  St.  Thomas  into  English.  The  Stoneyhurst  ser- 
ies of  philosophy  published  twenty  odd  years  ago  by  the  Jesuits 
is  still  an  unmatched  staple  in  Catholic  letters.  0 'Donovan's 
catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Hunter's  dogmatic  theology, 
Bishop  Bellord's  devotional  dogma  are  all  in  the  armory  of 
Catholic  conservation  and  defence. 

As  to  current  literature,  the  presses  of  the  British  Isles, 
Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States  are  at  this  moment 
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veritably  teeming  with  it.  England  has  a  coterie  of  distin- 
guished and  aggressive  writers  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  population.  The  theological  reviews  and  quarterlies 
of  Ireland  are  strong,  wholesome,  original  and  have  the  right 
ring  to  them.  There  are  few  convents,  colleges,  seminaries  or 
universities  in  America  of  any  considerable  pretension  now 
that  have  not  journals  of  their  own.  A  few  Catholic  writers, 
Walsh,  Harris,  Smith,  O'Hagan,  Dollard,  Ryan,  Turner,  are 
forging  to  the  front,  but  we  have  no  one  to  rank  with  Brown- 
son.  There  is  a  Catholic  weekly  in  nearly  every  diocese  in 
America.  The  diocesan  priests  contribute  largely;  something 
good  both  for  the  priests  and  the  people.  The  "Tablet"  and 
the  "America"  are  of  very  high  standard,  and  rank  with  the 
best  secular  journals  of  the  day.  The  quarterly  of  the  College 
and  the  Convent  and  the  University  bodes  a  brilliant  future 
for  Catholic  letters,  as  they  furnish  an  atmosphere  for  both 
thoughtful  creation  and  criticism;  and  students  forming  these 
habits,  once  beyond  the  pale  of  their  Alma  Mater,  will  almost 
invariably  continue  to  write  and  publish,  and  hence  we  have  in 
this  movement  the  pledge  of  a  literary  renaissance. 

The  work  before  them,  however,  is  very  great,  and  it  will 
be  best  done  by  not  being  professedly  done.  The  cloven  hoof 
of  the  polemist  is  soon  detected,  and  is  as  soon  resented.  The 
attitude  of  mind  thus  aroused  is  impervious  to  argument  and 
all  efforts  towards  conviction  are  lost.  It  pays  to  proceed  as 
postulating  a  Catholic  audience  or  at  least  an  unprejudiced 
non-Catholic  one  with  the  transparent,  if  not  avowed  object  of 
presenting  Catholic  belief  and  life  as  it  really  is.  Besides,  the 
Catholic  author,  like  the  Catholic  preacher,  always  has  his  at- 
mosphere with  him;  he  drops  a  word  here  and  there  betraying 
his  identity,  but  it  is  quite  natural,  characteristic  and  inoffen- 
sive. Even  passionate  passages  in  this  way  in  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  manifesting  profound  depths  of  conviction  convey 
no  impression  of  insult  or  offence  to  the  auditors  and  will  not 
miss  its  mark  as  diatribes  and  abuse  invariably  do.  The  uncon- 
scious and  casual  apologist  courts  no  resentment  especially  of 
the  a  priori  irrational  sort.     The  college  journal  which  is  pri- 
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marily  and  professedly  educational  will  be  read  without  preju- 
dice and  the  patrons  to  whom  it  is  directed  receiving  it  for 
reasons  of  loyalty  and  support  can  not  be  suspected  of  con- 
spiracy or  propagandism. 

By  this  candid  and  considerate  treatment  of  all  themes  for 
say  a  hundred  years,  some  of  the  vitriol  that  has  been  so  infini- 
tesimally  but  fatally  infused  into  the  wells  of  English  litera- 
ture for  the  past  three  hundred  years,  will  be  neutralized.  All 
the  encyclopedias  in  the  English  language  purporting  to  deal 
honestly  with  science,  biography  and  literature,  are  manifestly 
and  often  outrageously  unfair.  The  writers,  perhaps,  were  not 
conscious  of  their  bias  and  were  not  professional  propagandists. 
Eead  the  lives  of  Bossuet  and  Luther  side  by  side  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica  and  you'll  notice  how  narrow  the  former 
is  represented  and  how  broad  and  splendid  the  latter.  Then  a 
great  many  of  the  English  novels  and  histories  and  dramas  fall 
but  little  short  of  outrage.  Besides,  there  is  English  litera- 
ture, the  "Maria  Monk"  type  which  has  a  much  greater  vogue 
than  many  imagine  and  can  be  still  procured  at  bookstalls  in 
every  town  and  city.  These  are  professedly  hostile.  The  ' '  Men- 
ace" is  of  the  same  ilk,  yet  perhaps  does  not  do  so  much  harm 
as  the  Sunday  School  variety  where  the  reprobate  Catholic 
always  turns  into  an  angel  of  light  under  the  sun  of  some 
sectarian  church. 

The  ' '  Truth  Soeiety ' '  aims  at  answering  all  these  insidious 
and  insulting  propagandas  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
distinguished  and  effective  lecturers  more  than  meeting  mater- 
ialism, socialism  and  agnosticism.  But  if  we  could  get  a  little 
Prussian  "Kultur,"  method  and  mobilization  into  the  work, 
what  great  results  we  should  soon  achieve !  The  trained  cre- 
ator, critic  and  writer  of  the  class-room  is  legion.  If  they  all 
went  forth  imbued  with  the  one  idea  of  manifesting  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  literature  the  realities  of  Catholic  morals  and 
religion,  how  soon  would  disappear  the  prejudice  and  false  im- 
pressions that  poison  the  minds  of  naturally  honest  and  charit- 
able people. 
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The  same  graduates  must  not  only  create  a  literature 
worthy  of  the  Church  we  call  Catholic,  it  must  also  create  a 
clientele  and  a  clientele  not  only  of  dilletante  devotees,  but 
substantial  supporters  and  subscribers.  Platitudinous  praise 
of  the  literary  flavour  of  journal  will  not  support  the  editor  or 
reward  his  associates  and  contributors.  Characteristically  it 
would  seem  Catholics  neglect  their  own  literature,  so  addicted 
are  they  to  devouring  the  secular  peace-and-war  dramas  of 
the  day.  Our  seminaries,  convents  and  colleges,  ought,  if  they 
go  at  it  with  a  will,  to  overcome  this  treasonable  indolence  and 
apathy,  and  most  of  all  if  the  students  get  the  proper  enthusi- 
asm, dynamic  momentum  in  their  academic  career  it  will  go 
on  like  gravitation  accumulating  until  it  becomes  a  propaganda 
in  the  wider  sphere  of  life.  "Full  steam  ahead"  is  the  only 
slogan  the  only  shibboleth  in  literature,  business  and  politics. 
Can  our  colleges  create  this  enthusiasm?    There's  the  rub! 

Generous  benefactors  would  make  this  work  less  onerous 
and  even  easy.  Pulitzer  established  a  chair  of  journalism  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  He  is  perhaps  the  pioneer  in  this 
field.  Max  Pam,  a  Jew,  donated  $25,000  to  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  four  years  ago,  and  the  first  graduates  in 
journalism  were  crowned  at  the  commencement  exercises  only 
a  month  ago.  Father  Copus  had  established  a  similar  course  in 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Milwaukee  shortly  before  his  unexpected 
and  lamentable  death.  St.  Michael's  College  in  its  new  home 
in  Queen's  Park  will  probably  enter  this  fascinating  and  fruit- 
ful field  of  culture.  It  seems  to  me,  that  even  in  institutions 
where  a  chair  is  not  feasible,  newspaper  men  and  women  soon 
will  deliver  consecutive  lectures  on  the  "nose  for  news"  as  re- 
gularly as  on  elocution  and  other  dilletante  arts.  The  fascina- 
tion about  appearing  "downtown"  in  points  would  be  irre- 
sistible, and  this  opportunity  could  occasionally  be  procured 
by  a  journalist  of  good  connection.  Could  not  a  journa- 
list of  equal  standing — J.  C.  Walsh,  Crawford,  Wall,  do  a 
similar  work  for  both  inside  and  outside  journalism  in  the  col- 
lege and  convent?  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  breaking  new 
earth,  but  who  in  a  school  is  afraid  of  blazing  a  trail,  of  being 
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a  pioneer,  is  not  fit  for  the  "high  and  mighty"  profession  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  practical  man  of  experience  could 
easily  give  the  outlines  and  details  of  imaginary  or  actual  in- 
cidents of  the  daily  life  in  a  city.  The  students  who  formerly 
wrote  compositions  will  now  write  "write-ups"  filled  with  in- 
terest, nerve  and  local  colouring.  The  professor  would  examine 
them  in  a  competitive  way  and  maybe  polish  the  best  of  them. 
Prizes  would  naturally  be  awarded  on  graduation.  By  preserv- 
ing these  infantile  efforts  the  student  is  practically  an  author, 
and  like  the  wolf  who  has  tasted  blood,  he  will  want  more. 
Trained  writers  are  the  desideration  of  the  time.  Read  the  en- 
cyclicals of  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius  X.  on  the  press,  and  the  future, 
which  Catholic  and  especially  college  journalism  will  have  in 
the  Church  will  be  evident. 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  O'MALLEY. 


^>  »  <g»  »  <> 


The  Voice  that  speaks  from  the  Seven  Hills  beside  the  yel- 
low river  has  sent  its  sound  into  all  lands,  insisting  on  the  Apos- 
tolate  of  the  Press,  and  every  Catholic  ear  is  listening.  But  the 
message  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  to  the  Christian 
Press  alone ;  it  implies  the  correspondence  of  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. A  duty  is  never,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  all  on  one 
side.  .  .  .  The  Apostolate  of  the  Catholic  Press  depends  not  on 
the  Catholic  Press  alone,  but  on  the  reasonable  co-operation  of 
the  Catholic  public.  And  that  is  precisely  what  the  Catholic 
public  does  not  seem  alert  to  comprehend.  A  Press,  however 
solidly  good,  cannot  maintain  itself  in  vogue  by  its  own  weight. 
Writers  pre-suppose  readers.  That  the  Catholic  writers  are 
there,  we  believe  is  proved.  Let  the  Catholic  readers  keep  them 
going.  The  Pope's  wise  and  solemn  reminder  of  an  imperious 
duty  is  to  the  public  on  which  every  Press  must  depend,  as  it  is 
to  those  by  whom  the  Catholic  Press  must  be  provided. — John 
Ayscough. 
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Yuletide  in   France 

O  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  I  pluck  you  in  the  garden 
In  this  little  Gallic  garden,  on  this  misty  Winter's  day. 

I  can  hear  the  old  rooks  calling 

And  the  distant  shells  are  falling, 
But  this  little  sprig  of  rosemary  has  borne  my  heart  away. 

0  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  you  bear  me  through  the  ages 
To  the  olden,  golden  Yuletides  that  our  fathers  knew  of  yore, 

When  the  midnight  Mass  bell  ringing, 

Set  the  carol  singers  singing, 
And  sweet  rosemary  was  scattered  on  the  shining  chancel  floor. 

0  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  I  hear  the  song  and  laughter 
When  the  boar's  head  was  carried  in  adown  the  armored  hall, 

And  the  rosemary  and  bay 

Were  as  sweet  as  new-mown  hay, 
While  the  merriment  of  Yuletide  was  uniting  great  and  small. 

0  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  I  pluck  you  in  the  garden, 

And  my  heart  is  sore  and  heavy  with  the  cares  we  have  to-day, 

For  the  Christ  has  been  among  us 

And  the  Angel  Hosts  have  sung  us 
All  the  happy  songs  of  Heaven,  but  they  sounded  far  away. 

0  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  as  I  pluck  you  in  the  garden, 
In  this  little  Gallic  garden  where  the  brave  are  laid  to  rest, 
An  English  mother  weeping 

A  sad,  sad  Yule  is  keeping, 

•       •       •       *       «       * 

0  little  sprig  of  rosemary,  I  thank  you  for  the  dreaming, 
In  this  hallowed,  Gallic  garden,  on  this  misty  Winter's  day; 
Your  mission  is  to  leaven, 
This  poor  earth  with  thoughts  of  Heaven, 
When  for  those  brave  hearts  that  slumber  here  we  fold  our 
hands  and  pray. 

F.  G.  SCOTT,  in  "Globe." 
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Goethe 

^■THE  time  has  now  at  length  come  when  the  general  preju- 
jjl  dice  in  favour  of  everything  German  has  been  subverted, 
and  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  German  writers  with  pure 
justice  without  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  ignorance  or  unen- 
lightenment  or  envy.  The  foolish  fondness  for  German  ideas 
and  the  infatuated  reverence  for  German  authors  which  pos- 
sessed the  men  of  letters  and  the  professors  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  received  its  proper  penance  in  the  hatred  which  Ger- 
many has  shown  for  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  race.  For  that  in- 
fatuation went  to  such  lengths  that  men  of  great  learning  and 
of  high  talent,  even  of  genius,  would  praise  those  very  things  in 
the  Germans  which  they  censured  in  their  own  country.  Thus, 
for  example,  Matthew  Arnold  could  censure  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation as  it  was  in  his  own  country,  and  yet  praise  it  as  it 
occurred  in  Germany.  Mentioning  in  his  letters  how  Gladstone 
remarked  to  him  that  "the  main  impulse  in  Ireland  then  (1877) 
was  to  go  contrary  to  England,"  he  adds,  "One  of  the  many 
blessings  which  we  owe  to  Puritanism  is  this  impracticable 
condition  of  Ireland.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Green,  who  is  ex- 
panding his  history,  that  the  more  he  looks  into  Puritanism, 
and  indeed  into  our  English  Protestant  Reformation  generally, 
the  worse  is  his  opinion  of  it  all."  But  of  the  German  Pro- 
testant Reformation  Arnold  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Oxford  Uni- 
versity lectures  that,  while  the  Reformation  in  his  own  country 
was  only  "an  inferior  piece  given  by  a  second-rate  company" 
(the  ablest  and  noblest  English  intellects  not  being  Reform- 
ers) "the  real  Reformation,  the  German  Reformation  was  a  re- 
action of  the  spiritual  and  moral  sense  against  the  carnal  and 
pagan  sense ' ' ;  Luther,  who  attacked  devotion  to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  yet  had  something  akin  to  St.  Francis,  and  "Luther's 
Reformation  was  a  religious  revival  like  the  Franciscan."  This 
extreme  partiality  at  least  has  passed  forever. 

Tennyson,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Cambridge  was 
fascinated  for  a  time  by  Goethe 's  theory  that  the  Beautiful  was 
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higher  than  the  distinction  between  Good  and  Evil,  that  Art  is 
superior  to  Faith  and  Conscience,  and  that  a  man,  in  order  to 
live  in  the  whole,  and  to  round  out  his  life,  should  know  evil 
as  well  as  good  by  experience.  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  after- 
wards Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  said  to  him,  "  Tenny- 
son, we  cannot  live  in  Art  alone ";  we  live  by  our  conscience, 
our  sense  of  duty,  and  our  affections.  Tennyson  listened  in 
silence,  smoking  away,  and  when  Trench  was  gone,  took  up 
his  pen,  and  began  the  Palace  of  Art.  In  those  years  Carlyle 
was  the  great  interpreter  of  Goethe  to  the  English-speaking 
world.  At  Oxford,  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  when  Newman's 
conversion  broke  up  for  a  time  the  High  Church  party,  some 
who  had  up  to  that  time  been  inclined  to  follow  him,  like  J. 
Anthony  Froude,  then  turned  to  Carlyle ;  and  some  others  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  went  on  from  Carlyle  to  Goethe. 

Carlyle 's  praises  of  Goethe,  seem  to  an  observant  reader, 
somewhat  inspired  by  a  desire  to  disparage  countrymen  of  his 
own,  such  as  Scott  and  Coleridge ;  he  was  not  the  only  British 
man  of  letters  who  has  depreciated  the  fellow-countrymen  of 
whom  he  was  a  rival,  and  extolled  the  foreigners  who  could  not 
possibly  be  rivals  of  his.  Men  of  letters  often  are  jealous  and 
envious;  and  indeed  in  the  larger  British  Island  as  well  as  in 
the  smaller  there  is  an  abundance  of  men  who  are  more  apt  to 
be  fair  to  the  foreign  enemy  than  to  their  fellow-subjects.  One 
of  the  reasons,  as  some  think,  why  the  English  have  not  been 
able  to  be  fair  to  the  Irish  was  that  the  Irish  are  not  foreign- 
ers and  enemies,  but  only  fellow-subjects  and  political  oppon- 
ents, for  when  Ireland  was  a  foreign  country,  the  English  found 
it  no  trouble  to  be  fair  and  friendly  to  the  Irish.  At  all  events, 
Carlyle  always  was  more  friendly  to  the  German  foreigner  than 
to  the  Irish  fellow-subject,  or  to  the  English,  or  even  to  some 
of  the  Scots. 

Matthew  Arnold  at  first  described  Goethe  as  the  greatest 
of  modern  poets,  but  he  afterwards  explained  this  as  meaning 
"not  that  Goethe  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  human  beings  who 
in  the  history  of  our  race  have  shown  the  most  signal  gift  for 
poetry,  but  that  having  a  considerable  gift  for  poetry,  he  was 
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at  the  same  time,  in  the  width,  depth  and  richness  of  his  criti- 
cism of  life,  by  far  our  greatest  modern  man — the  clearest,  the 
largest,  the  most  helpful  thinker  of  modern  times. ' '  Of  course 
this  is  not  so;  Goethe  is  not  the  greatest  and  most  helpful 
thinker  upon  human  life  and  its  destinies,  in  these  last  centur- 
ies. But  waiving  the  question  of  fact,  is  the  principle  a  sound 
one?  Is  this  a  correct  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  title 
"the  greatest  poet?"  "We  know,  for  example,  that  the  great- 
est man  in  the  last  century  in  criticism  of  life,  the  largest  and 
most  helpful  thinker,  the  one  who  best  understood  the  age  and 
where  it  was  going  wrong  and  how  it  might  possibly  be  set 
right,  was  Newman ;  and  he  was  a  considerable  poet,  too ;  his 
Gerontius,  and  Lead  Kindly  Light,  and  the  songs  of  Callista, 
and  his  imitations  of  the  Greek  tragic  chorus,  show  what  he 
could  have  done  if  he  had  not  neglected  poetry  for  graver 
things.  Should  we,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  calling  him  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets,  or  in  calling  him  a  greater  poet  than 
Tennyson,  than  Wordsworth,  or  than  Goethe?  Coleridge  was  a 
great  thinker,  a  philosopher  and  critic,  as  well  as  a  poet.  Is 
he  to  be  described  by  those  who  follow  his  lines  of  thought  as 
the  greatest  of  modern  poets?  Matthew  Arnold  himself  was 
a  thinker  as  well  as  a  poet;  would  it  be  reasonable  for  those 
who  were  inclined  to  accept  his  criticism  of  life,  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  prose,  to  assert  that  he  was 
therefore  a  greater  poet  than  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  Words- 
worth? The  principle  is  plainly  false;  the  definition  of  what 
is  meant  by  great  poet  is  incorrect.  We  cannot  then  accept 
either  Arnold's  principle  or  his  assertion  of  fact.  Goethe  is 
not  the  greatest  of  modern  thinkers,  nor,  if  he  were,  would 
that  make  him  the  greatest  of  modern  poets. 

Without  deciding  his  precise  rank  among  the  poets,  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  he  is  a  great  poet ;  but  before  speaking 
of  his  merits,  it  will  be  useful  to  make  clear  first  how  far  a 
student  needs  to  be  warned  against  the  evil  that  is  in  his  writ- 
ings. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  he  is  not  a  Christian  poet. 
"Goethe's    profound    imperturbable   naturalism,"    writes    his 
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disciple  Arnold,  "puts  the  standard,  once  for  all,  inside  of  every 
man  instead  of  outside  him"  (or  above  him).  "Nothing  could 
really  be  more  subversive  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  old 
European  order  rested;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  per- 
sons are  so  radically  detached  from  this  order,  no  persons  so 
thoroughly  modern"  (and  Modernistic)  "as  those  who  have  felt 
Goethe's  influence  most  deeply.  If  it  is  said  that  Goethe  pro- 
fesses to  have  influenced  in  this  way  but  a  few  persons,  and 
those  persons  poets,  one  may  answer  that  he  could  have  taken 
no  better  way  to  secure,  in  the  end,  the  ear  of  the  world;  for 
poetry  is  the  most  widely  effective  mode- of  saying  things;  and 
hence  its  importance. ' '  And  assuredly  the  siren  voice  of  poetry 
has  often  been  employed  to  teach  what  is  false  and  evil,  and  has 
lured  many  a  simple  soul  to  an  eviLdoom. 

Goethe,  as  Gladstone  said  "created  a  world  without  the 
conception  of  duty."  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  own  last  days, 
during  his  visit  to  Italy  when  the  news  came  of  Goethe 's  death, 
spoke  of  him  kindly,  but  not  so  kindly  of  the  character  of  his 
works.  Much  of  Goethe's  popularity,  he  observed,  was  owing 
to  works  which  he  might  in  his  latter  moments  have  wished 
recalled.  "He  spoke  with  much  feeling,"  says  the  friend  who 
recorded  the  conversation.  "I  answered  that  he  himself  must 
derive  great  consolation  now  from  the  reflection  that  his  own 
popularity  was  owing  to  no  such  cause.  He  remained  silent  for 
a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  when  he  raised 
them  I  perceived  them  sparkling  with  unusual  moisture  as  he 
shook  me  by  the  hand.  "I  am  drawing  near  the  close  of  my 
life,"  he  said;  "I  have  been  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  au- 
thor of  the  day,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  I  have 
tried  to  unsettle  no  man's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's  prin- 
ciple.'" 

Richard  Holt  Hutton,  in  his  essay  on  "Goethe  and  his  in- 
fluence," which  is  the  soundest  criticism  upon  Goethe  that  I 
know,  remarks  that  Goethe  had  a  great  personal  fascination  not 
only  for  women  but  for  literary  men,  and  that  his  writings  have 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  reader.  "They  invariably  repel  at 
first  English  readers,  with  English  views  of  life  and  duty"  (how 
much  more  Catholics  and  Catholic  principles  of  judgment). 
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"But,  as  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of  the  man  distills  into 
your  life,  you  find  the  magnetic  force  coming  strongly  over 
you ;  you  are  as  a  man  mesmerized ;  you  feel  his  calm  independ- 
ence of  so  much  upon  which  you  lean,  combined  with  his  thor- 
ough insight  into  that  desire  of  yours  to  lean,  drawing  you  irre- 
sistibly towards  that  intellectual  centre  at  which  such  inde- 
pendent strength  and  such  genial  breadth  of  thought  were 
possible.  And  yet  you  feel  that  you  would  in  many  and  various 
ways  be  lowered  in  your  own  eyes  if  you  could  think  com- 
pletely as  he  thought,  and  act  as  he  acted. "  "  The  thing  which 
jars  upon  the  mind  throughout  Goethe's  life  in  his  letters,  his 
books — in  everything  he  said  and  everything  he  did — is  the 
absence  of  anything  like  devotion  to  any  being,  human  or  di- 
vine, above  himself."  "Most  of  his  later  writings,  perhaps, 
are  less  coarse  than  his  earlier,  but  they  are  indefinitely  more 
tainting."  "The  story  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  Elective 
Affinities,  is  a  thoroughly  repulsive  one,  and  no  mind  but  one 
so  destitute  as  Goethe 's  of  natural  remorse  for  the  most  humili- 
ating class  of  sins,  could  have  given  such  experience  publicly 
in  a  work  of  art. ' ' 

And  now,  having  sufficiently  warned  the  reader  against 
the  character  of  his  works  as  they  must  be  judged  from  the 
ground  of  morals  and  religion,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  their  purely 
literary  aspect. 

In  our  British  writers,  it  is  I  think  a  rule  that  the  divine 
gifts  of  tears  and  of  smiles  go  together.  When  one  of  our 
authors  lacks  humour,  it  .will  generally  be  found  that  he  is 
without  true  pathos.  It  seems  not  to  be  so  in  some  other  na- 
tions. It  was  not  so  with  the  Greeks;  indeed  their  drama,  ex- 
cept in  its  very  earliest  form,  the  Satyricon,  separated  the 
tragic,  and  the  humorous  altogether  from  one  another.  Goethe, 
who  abounds  in  the  most  heart-piercing  sentiment  has  not  much 
humour.  Hutton  says  very  justly  of  his  novels  as  compared 
with  the  kind  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens:  "He  had  little  of  the 
humour  which  makes  sketches  of  superficial  life  and  manners 
living  and  agreeable;  he  has  not  the  art  of  making  his  own 
characters  speak  so  as  to  explain  their  own  folly,  themselves; 
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he  can  neither  give  just  that  touch  of  caricature  by  which 
Dickens  effected  this,  nor  introduce  that  background  of  fine 
irony  by  which  Thackeray  turned  men  into  critics  of  them- 
selves. ' '  The  consequence  of  this  imperfect  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous is  that  he  does  not  always  know  true  pathos  from  its  imi- 
tation ;  nay,  he  cannot  always  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
and  the  sham  in  any  part  of  human  character.  "  It  is  strange, ' ' 
says  Hutton,  "that  so  great  a  poet  had  not  a  quicker  eye  for  the 
boundary  line  between  reality  and  unreality — between  words 
and  tilings ;  he  was  never  quite  out  of  danger  of  mistaking  sham 
pathos  for  true ;  he  never  had  the  eye  of  a  great  humorist  for 
the  subtle  distinction  between  the  ring  of  hollow  and  of  solid 
metal  in  others,  not  always  even  in  himself.  A  thin  vein  of 
genuine  trash  may  be  traced  both  in  his  compositions  and  in 
his  personal  life, — a  kind  of  inanity  to  which,  indeed,  all  men 
are  subject,  but  which  a  man  of  real  humour  would  immedi- 
ately have  detected  in  himself  and  suppressed  on  the  spot." 

Lockhart  relates  a  criticism  of  Scott  upon  the  Faust: 
"He  was  full  of  the  poem — dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
airy  beauty  of  its  lyrics,  the  terrible  pathos  of  the  scene  before 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  deep  skill  shown  in  the  various 
subtle  shadings  of  character  between  Mephistopheles  and  poor 
Margaret.  He  remarked,  however,  of  the  Prologue  that  blood 
would  out — that  Goethe,  consummate  artist  as  he  was,  was  a 
German,  and  that  nobody  but  a  German  would  have  provoked 
a  comparison  between  his  own  work  and  the  book  of  Job,  'the 
grandest  composition  that  ever  was  written.'  " 

Tennyson  thought  Goethe  the  greatest  of  modern  lyric 
poets,  and  on  this  account,  and  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
his  reflective  poetry,  placed  him  among  the  few  greatest  poets 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  along  with  Aeschylus,  Dante,  Shakes- 
peare, and  a  few  more.  ' '  Much  in  his  work  might  be  inferior ; 
but,  as  a  lyrist,  certain  pieces  put  him  in  the  first  rank ;  this  was 
not  that  other  poets  had  not  sometimes  equalled  or  surpassed 
him;  Wordsworth's  very  best  was  the  best  in  its  own  way  that 
has  been  sent  out  by  moderns," — (and  Tennyson  might  have 
mentioned,  also,  some  of  Keats  and  of  Shelley  and  of  Coleridge, 
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and  Newman's  "Lead  Kindly  Light,"  and  Leopardi's  "All 
'Italia,"  and  Manzoni's  ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  "Cinque 
Maggio"), — but  because,  said  Tennyson,  Goethe  is  so  consum- 
mate a  lyrist  in  so  many  different  styles,  e.g.,  "Kennst  du  das 
Land"*  (so  puissant  with  Byron),  "Ueber  alien  Gipfeln," 
"Der  Abschied,"  "Edel  sei  der  Mensch,"  "  Nachgefuhl, "  and 
many  others.  Thus  he  has  sung  to  one  clear  harp  in  divers 
tones.  („It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sentiment,  men 
may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things,  cannot  be  found  in  Goethe's  writings  or  conversations, 
at  least  if  it  be  taken  in  its  moral  meaning.) 

Goethe,  as  a  dramatist,  and  as  a  narrator,  could  make 
female  characters  live,  but  not  men.  That  is  the  prerogative 
of  Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott, 
Dante,  Corneille,  with  few  others.  The  pathos  of  the  Margaret 
scenes  in  Faust  is  overpowering,  perhaps  too  great,  as  we  might 
say  also  of  the  sufferings  of  Cordelia  and  Ophelia. 

Without  trying  to  fix  the  exact  rank  of  Goethe,  we  know 
that  he  was  a  universally  accomplished  mind,  like  Leibniz,  or 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  or  Roger  Bacon,  or  in  our  own  day,  Mr. 
Balfour.  He  was  like  Virgil  and  Dante  both  a  poet 
and  an  educated  philosopher.  But  when  we  compare 
him  with  Dante,  we  may  remember  that  Tennyson,  in  spite 
of  all  sectarian  and  racial  prejudices,  felt  a  profound  difference. 
Standing  one  day  with  Edward  Fitzgerald  looking  at  busts  of 
Goethe  and  Dante  in  the  window  of  a  shop  in  Regent  Street 
(London),  he  said,  "What  is  there  wanting  in  Goethe  which 
Dante  has?"    And  he  answered,  himself,  "The  divine." 

THE  REV.  M.  J.  RYAN,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 


*This  song  of  the  forlorn  Mignon  concerning  her  lost  home 
has  heart-piercing  strains,  e.g. :    • 

Und  Marmorbilder  stehn  und  sehn  mieh  an 
Was  hat  man  dir,  du  armes  Kind,  gethan  ? 
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The  Coming  of  Lugh 

(An  Ancient  Irish  Saga.) 

Young  Lugh*,  Deliverer  of  the  Danaanfi  Race, 

For  three  times  seven  years  remained  away 

In  Tir-na-n'og  with  Mananan  MacLir, 

And  happy  was  his  stay.    He  raced  the  waves 

Along  the  level  strand  in  boyish  glee ; 

He  plucked  enchanted  apples,  nectar-sweet 

From  trees  with  scarlet  blossoms.    Wondrous  birds 

With  vari-coloured  breasts  and  golden  wings 

Flew  round  about  him.    Gentle,  milk-white  deer 

From  out  the  woods,  and  black-maned  lions  came 

To  play  with  him,  and  strange  beasts  that  none  else 

Had  ever  seen — all  gambolled  with  the  youth, 

So  that  the  days  passed  swiftly.    He  forgot 

His  home  in  Erin,  and  his  people  there, 

The  Danaan  Race,  now  prone  beneath  the  heel 

Of  the  mis-shapen  Fomor  and  their  king 

Balor  of  the  Evil  Eye.    At  length  one  day 

When  Lugh  had  grown  to  manhood,  Mananan 

Bespoke  him  thus : — ' '  'Tis  now  thrice  seven  years 

Since  first  I  brought  you  here  to  Tir-na-n'og 

No  gift  in  all  that  time  have  you  received, 

But  now  I  bring  you  gifts.    And  then  he  gave 

The  Sword  of  Light  to  Lugh,  who  when  he  took 

The  Sword  in  hand,  remembered  how  he  had, 

Long,  long  ago,  cried  to  the  Irish  hills : — 

"Farewell,  but  some  bright  day  I  shall  return." 

Then  turning  unto  Mananan  he  spoke  :— 

1 '  I  must  go  back  to  Erin. ' '    Mananan 


*Lugh — pronounced  Lu. 

ftDanaan — accent  on  first  syllable,  as  if  spelled  Danen. 
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Grew  sad  at  this  and  muttered  painfully : — 

"0,  Lugh,  and  will  you  leave  this  fairy  land 

Where  sorrow  never  comes,  nor  age,  nor  death, 

And  go  to  Erin  where  you  will  not  find 

Or  joy  or  feasting — for  the  Fomor  there 

Have  shorn  the  Danaan  of  their  olden  power, 

Ogma  their  Champion  they  have  made  a  slave, 

And  Angus  is  an  outcast.    Nuadha 

The  King  of  all  the  Danaan,  once  so  great 

Now  boasts  one  lonely  dun  in  which  his  folk 

Hold  secret  meeting  where  they  once  were  lords 

Of  land  and  sea.    Will  you  forsake  me  here 

And  go  to  strangers?"    Then  made  answer  Lugh:- 

"The  mountains  and  the  rivers,  and  the  woods 

Of  Erin  I  remember,  and  if  all 

My  blood  and  kin  were  dead,  and  the  high  seas 

Had  covered  all  but  the  bare  mountain  tops 

I  would  go  there."    Then  Mananan  replied: — 

"You  have  the  hardiness  that  triumph  wins, 

And  now  I'll  set  you  on  my  magic  steed 

Leading  a  troop  as  valiant  as  yourself; 

My  helmet  I  will  place  upon  your  head, 

And  you  shall  wear  my  breast-plate.     Soon  indeed 

Like  chaff  before  the  winds  ye  shall  expel 

The  Fomor  from  fair  Erin. ' ' 

Now  when  Lugh 
Put  on  the  helmet,  a  great  brightness  shot 
Into  the  sky,  as  if  another  sun 
Had  risen.    When  the  breast-plate  covered  him 
There  swelled  thro'  all  the  land  of  Tir-na-n'og 
A  mighty  wave  of  music.    When  he  leaped 
Upon  the  steed  of  Mananan,  there  rushed 
A  great  wind  by  him,  and  a  gallant  troop 
Rode  by  his  side.    Their  horses  were  like  snow, 
And  gladness  that  the  years  could  not  erase 
Beamed  from  their  faces.    Then  they  rode  away 
Across  the  sea,  and  soon  the  Three  Great  Waves 
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Of  Erin  welcomed  them  with  thundrous  voice : — 
The  "Wave  of  Rury,  and  the  "Wave  of  Tuagh 
And  the  long,  foaming  crest  of  Cliodhna's  "Wave! 

PART  TWO. 

No  man  of  Erin  saw  the  enchanted  troop 

Coming  to  land ;  for  where  they  went  ashore 

A  deep,  dark  wood  of  pine  trees  fringed  the  sea; 

Silent  they  rode  between  the  tall  straight  trunks 

Till  in  the  forest 's  heart  Lugh  gave  command : — 

' '  Rest  here  till  morning,  I  must  go  alone 

Unto  the  Dun  of  Nuadha  the  King 

For  news  of  all  my  kinsfolk.    He  put  off 

His  shining  armour,  and  put  on  a  cloak 

Sombre  and  black.    He  then  set  out  on  foot 

And  came  at  evening  to  the  royal  dun. 

Three  times  he  struck  the  brazen  door,  whose  guard 

Spoke  from  within :  "  No  man  can  enter  here 

But  he  who  is  the  master  of  some  craft  ; 

""What  can  you  do?"    "I  am  a  carpenter." 

And  answer  made  the  guardian  of  the  door : 

""We  have  a  carpenter  already  here, 

Luchtar,  the  son  of  Luachaid. ' '    Then  said  Lugh : — 

' '  I  have  the  craft  of  smith. "    "  "We  have  within 

Colum,  a  smith,  and  master  of  his  trade. ' ' 

"I  have  the  craft  of  Champion,"  pleaded  Lugh. 

"We  have  here  Ogma,  Champion  of  the  World." 

Then  Lugh : — "I  am  a  harper  of  renown." 

"We  have  here  Abbean,  son  of  Bicelmos, 

In  far  off  Toomoon  of  the  Fairy  Hills 

Chosen  by  all  the  men  of  the  Three  gods." 

Lugh  spoke  again : — ' '  I  have  the  noble  craft 

Of  poet  and  historian."    "We  have  here 

Ere,  son  of  Ethaman,  a  poet  true." 

Said  Lugh : — ' '  I  am  a  wizard  and  physician. ' ' 
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"We  have  the  great  physician  Dian  Cecht, 

And  wizards  and  magicians  by  the  score." 

"I  have  the  craft  of  cupbearer,"  said  Lugh. 

"Nine  cupbearers  we  have  within  the  dun." 

"I  am  a  brazier,  working  brass  and  gold." 

"We  have  the  famous  brazier,  Credne  Cerd. " 

Then  Lugh  cried  out : — ' '  Go,  ask  your  Danaan  king 

If  he  has  ONE  man  who  knows  all  these  trades, 

If  so  I  will  not  enter. ' '    Then  went  off 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door  to  Nuadha : — 

' '  There  is  a  wondrous  youth  who  stands  outside ; 

As  the  Ildanach,  Master  of  All  Crafts, 

He  seeks  admittance."    "Open  then  to  him" 

Said  Nuadha.    "I  wish  to  see  this  youth." 


PART  THREE. 

Lugh  passed  into  the  dun,  while  Ogma  gazed 

With  eager  looks  upon  him,  for  he  thought 

To  test  the  youth  in  feats.    And  so  he  stooped 

And  lifting  a  great  stone  he  cast  it  far 

Out  thro'  the  open  door,  and  past  the  fosse, 

The  effort  of  a  giant !    Then  went  Lugh 

And  cast  the  mighty  stone  back  to  its  place, 

Not  through  the  door,  but  through  the  dun's  strong  wall ! 

And  Ogma  said:« — "Your  cast  has  beaten  mine; 

Sit  in  the  champion's  seat,  before  the  King; 

And  let  the  chess  be  brought."    They  played,  and  Lugh 

Won  every  game.    Then  Nuadha,  the  King: — 

"Truly  you  are  Ildanach,  I  would  fain 

Hear  music  of  your  making,  but  we  have 

No  harp  to  offer  you.'    "I  see  one  here," 

Said  Lugh,  "a  harp  full  worthy  of  my  skill." 

And  answer  made  the  King : — ' '  That  is  the  harp 

Played  by  the  Dagda,  and  no  hand  but  his 

Can  play  upon  it,  for  its  magic  spell 
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Makes  all  the  seasons  blossom  and  decay. ' ' 
But  Lugh  said: — "I  will  play  upon  this  harp." 
So  it  was  given  to  him. 

And  first  he  played 
Music  of  life  and  joy,  whereat,  outside, 
The  birds  began  to  sing  a  morning  song 
As  though  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the  dew 
Lay  light  upon  the  grass.    And  from  the  sward 
Sprang  crimson  flowers,  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Touching  each  other  with  a  faery  sound, 
Like  silver  bells !    Then  those  inside  the  dun 
Felt  laughter  in  their  hearts  and  subtle  joy 
And  gladness  they  had  never  felt  before, 
So  that  they  wished  the  sound  would  never  cease, 
And  they  might  die  a-listening !    Then  he  played 
The  music  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world, 
And  grief  and  tears  possessed  the  souls  of  all. 
They  leaned  their  heads  upon  their  hands,  and  wept, 
And  all  the  weight  and  burden  of  their  lives 
Fell  on  them  till  they  prayed  for  death's  surcease. 
Outside,  they  heard  a  lonesome  wind  make  moan 
And  where  the  grass  and  twinkling  flow  'rs  had  been 
They  saw  a  dark  and  leaden  sea  whose  waves 
Made  woesome  sound,  like  mourners  clapping  hands 
While  all  the  stars  grew  dim. 

The  harper  paused 
And  then  he  played  the  music  of  sweet  peace, 
And  over  the  earth  there  fell  what  seemed  like  snow 
That  settled  flake  by  flake,  and  on  the  grass 
Turned  into  crystal  dews.    Thus  flake  by  flake 
The  quiet  of  the  Land  of  Silver  Fleece 
Settled  upon  the  minds  of  all  men  there, 
And  sorrow  they  forgot ;  they  closed  their  eyes 
And  each  slept  in  his  seat.    Then  Lugh  laid  by 
The  magic  harp  and  stole  from  out  the  dun 
With  noiseless  feet.    The  magic  snow  still  dropt 
And  on  his  shoulders  shone  like  silver  scales, 
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And  on  the  thick  bronze  curlings  of  his  hair 
It  flashed  like  jewelled  fire  and  filled  the  air 
With  gracious  radiance ! 

So  Lugh  went  back 
Unto  his  young  companions  in  the  wood 
And  drowsy  night  enshadowed  Usna's  Hill. 


PART  FOUR. 

The  sun  had  risen  in  the  morning  sky 

When  the  De  Danaan  woke  within  the  dun ; 

Joyous  and  glad  they  were,  and  what  had  passed 

They  deemed  to  be  a  strange  and  wondrous  dream, 

And  Nuadha  the  king  spoke  cheerfully : — 

"The  Fomor  have  not  quenched  Ood's  blessed  sun, 

Let  us  go  out  and  make  on  Usna's  height 

A  valiant  stand.    ' '  They  took  their  weapons  then 

And  marched  to  Usna's  Hill;  nor  were  they  long 

Upon  its  summit  ere  the  Fomor  came 

And  jeered  at  them,  and  bade  them  all  descend 

And  bow  before  their  masters.    But  the  king 

Cried  out  "We  will  not  bow  before  you  hence 

For  ye  are  vile  and  ugly,  nor  are  ye 

Our  Lords,  or  lords  of  Erin  from  this  day. ' ' 

Then  with  hoarse  shouts  the  fierce  Fomorians 
Attacked  the  hill,  and  Nuadha  withstood 
With  dauntless  front  that  first  terrific  charge 
But  as  their  weapons  clashed,  a  blinding  light 
Appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  the  sound 
Of  screaming  battle  trumpets  cleft  the  air, 
No  man  could  gaze  upon  that  radiance 
As  crimson  streamers  shot  into  the  skies. 
Then  cried  the  Fomor : — ' '  'Tis  a  second  sun 
Rising  to  blind  us ; "  but  the  Danaan  said : — 
"Young  Lugh  is  coming — The  Deliverer." 
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And  out  of  that  great  light  the  fairy  troop 
From  Tir-na-n'og  came  riding.    At  their  head 
Rode  Lugh,  with  flaming  helmet  and  cuirass, 
And  Mananan's  white  charger  he  bestrode ; 
Bare  in  his  hand  the  awful  Sword  of  Light 
Burned  as  he  swoopt  upon  the  Fomor  lines. 

As  falls  the  swift  sea-eagle  on  his  prey, 
Or  as  the  jagged  lightning  strikes  a  tree 
And  burns  and  blasts  it ;  as  the  stubble  dry 
In  droughty  autumns  is  consumed  by  fire 
So  did  the  warriors  from  Tir-na-n'og 
Destroy  the  Fomor  until  only  nine 
Were  left  alive.    Then  Lugh  said  to  the  nine : — 
"Bow  down  and  show  obeisance  to  the  king, 
And  to  The  Danaan  Race,  for  they  are  lords 
Of  ye  and  of  all  Erin.    Then  go  hence 
To  Tir-fo-tonn,  the  Land  of  Under  "Wave 
And  say  to  Balor  of  The  Evil  Eye 
Your  Fomor  monarch,  that  the  Danaan  race 
Have  taken  back  their  own,  and  will  wage  war 
Against  the  Fomor  till  not  one  is  left 
Of  his  mis-shapen  brood  to  darken  earth 
With  their  foul  shadows. ' ' 

Then  Lugh  lifted  up 
The  Sword  of  Light,  and  chanted  a  wild  rann 
While  lightnings  crackled  on  his  weapon's  edge 
And  all  the  air  was  filled  with  singing  birds, 
Red  blossoms  covered  all  the  naked  trees, 
And  flowers  strewed  the  fields.    The  Danaan  folk 
Shouted  rejoicing  till  the  forests  shook, 
And  all  the  seas  of  Erin  heard  that  shout, 
And  all  the  stars  flung  back  the  name  of  Lugh ! 

THE  REV.  JAMES  B.  DOLLARD,  Litt.D. 
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The   Romance   of  an   Old   Organ 

^♦hf-HAT  doleful  faces !  You  look  decidedly  uncanny — all 
JJ\m  of  you!"  cried  Jack  Trevor,  making  saucy  intrusions 
upon  a  gathering  of  some  five  or  six  young  ladies 

in  his  aunt's  gay  drawing-room.    "Where  are  your  'wreathed 

smiles?'  " 

' '  The  flitting  blushes  roseate 
"Which  rend  the  poet's  heart?" 

A  peal  of  laughter  met  this  absurd  sally,  and  Jack  won  his 
point.  The  bright  faces  threw  off  their  unwonted  gravity, 
shedding  it  gladly  enough,  like  a  dripping  waterproof. 

"Now  what  was  it  all?"  he  queried,  showing  he  possessed 
a  fair  share  of  masculine  curiosity. 

"It  was  our  Guild  of  St.  Dorothea,"  cried  Etta  Vale,  a  tall 
beauty,  clad  in  the  extreme  of  elegance.  "We  have  been  con- 
ducting it  in  great  glory  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  cause  of 
charity — sweet  charity — and  we  weep  to  see  it  die." 

"Yes,  it  is  practically  gone,"  added  Mary  Trevor,  a  cousin 
of  Master  Jack.    "At  its  final  gasp  for  lack  of  funds." 

"Oh,  I  can  raise  the  wind!"  cried  the  young  man,  mock- 
ingly. "A  little  less  point  lace,  Mademoiselle  Etta!  A  silk 
skirt  without  the  modish  fringes,  Mary,  my  dear !  Julia,  a  box 
of  cotton  gloves — " 

' '  Cotton  gloves ! ' '  The  outcry  at  this  enormity  quenched 
his  eloquence;  feminine  wrath  uprose  on  every  side.  "We 
must  look  decent!  How  could  we  go  anywhere  without  look- 
ing fit  to  be  seen  ? ' ' 

Poor  Jack  retreated,  overwhelmed,  yet  muttering  sotto 
voce,  as  he  left  the  room,  "A  little  self-sacrifice,  that's  my  pre- 
scription. ' ' 

' '  No,  we  want  to  do  charities  in  a  reasonable  way,  as  other 
people  do,"  said  Julie  Lagrange,  as  the  excitement  died  down. 
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"I  am  sure  we  have  tried  everything — bazaars,  musicales,  and 
euchre  parties — till  all  is  blue !  Our  last  dramatic  company 
quarreled  itself  to  death,  and  our  prima  donna  in  that  Sullivan 
opera  put  on  airs  enough  to  ruin  any  impressario !  And  the 
town  has  organized  now  in  self-defence ;  it  refuses  to  patronize 
any  further  entertainments." 

"No,  never  again !"  cried  Ellen  O'Shea.  "It  has  faced  our 
associated  efforts  with  a  silent  but  vigorous  association  for  but- 
toning up  its  pocket-book.  The  dear  public.  It  says  to  us  very 
plainly:  Young  ladies,  do  your  own  charities!" 

"And  Father  Walsh  pats  us  on  the  head,  with  benevolence, 
metaphorically  speaking — but  has  nothing  to  suggest." 

It  seemed  evident  to  all  that  their  work  must  be  aban- 
doned ;  yet  there  was  little  grief  over  it.  To  say  the  truth  these 
young  workers  were  tired.  The  novelty  of  their  enterprise  had 
ceased ;  it  had  taken  on  the  dullness  of  an  old  story.  Patience 
and  persistence  at  this  juncture  would  have  been  heroism,  of 
which  grand  quality  no  one  suspected  Etta  Vale,  or  any  of  her 
circle. 

Yet,  as  often  happens  in  such  leagues,  one  was  of  higher 
mold  than  the  rest ;  Grace  Delmere  went  home  from  that  meet- 
ing in  real  bitterness  of  soul.  Had  she  not  possessed  much  self- 
control,  the  storm  within  her  would  have  painted  itself  on  her 
expressive  face.  As  it  was,  no  one  meeting  this  graceful  girl 
as  she  walked  down  the  avenue  with  elastic  step,  in  her  attire 
of  deep  mourning  for  her  mother  had  died  but  three  months 
before — would  have  suspected  the  presence  under  that  sweet, 
pale  countenance  of  a  much  perturbed  spirit. 

For  Grace  Delmere  had  gone  into  charitable  work  in 
solemn  earnest.  It  had  been  her  comfort  in  her  black  hours  of 
bereavement,  like  a  ray  of  heaven  shining  in.  She  had  found 
the  peace  that  comes  of  faithful  striving.  In  doing  the  Lord's 
will  she  gained  strength  to  say:  "Thy  will  be  done!" 

"It  is  so  sad  to  give  it  all  up ! "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
pursued  her  lonely  way.  "Self-sacrifice! — Jack  Trevor  does 
have  a  knack  for  'saying  things.'    He  is  a  true  Mercutio!  Well, 
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there  is  just  one  sacrifice  you  can  make,  Grace  Delmere,  but  it 
takes  your  breath  away  to  think  of  it — your  new  piano. ' ' 

It  was  now  late  November.  The  bitter  winds  of  Autumn 
blew  in  her  face,  the  sunlight  shone  as  if  glinting  over  future 
snowballs,  the  air  was  frosty,  and  well-to-do  people  buttoned 
up  their  overcoats.  As  for  the  poor,  who  thought  of  what 
might  be  in  store  for  them  ? 

Grace  Delmere  thought  of  Christmas  with  tearful  eyes. 
The  first  Christmas  without  her  mother — how  could  she  bear  it  ? 
Her  father  was  everything  to  her  now,  for  she  was  an  only 
child.    She  must  love  him  all  the  more  dearly ! 

He  had  promised  her  a  fine  piano  at  Christmas.  The  old 
one  had  been  sold,  and  the  hundred  dollars  which  it  brought 
lay  in  the  bank  awaiting  appropriation  as  part  of  the  purchase 
money  for  the  new  instrument. 

Grace  Delmere  was  a  true  musician.  With  a  nice  percep- 
tion of  tone  and  unusual  delicacy  of  touch  she  united  much 
power  of  interpretation.  Her  renditions  brought  fresh  revela- 
tions of  the  composers'  fiery  thought.  To  such  a  nature  music 
is  more  than  recreation  or  solace — it  is  a  condition  of  the  soul 's 
intense  life. 

Her  father  had  taxed  his  slender  resources  to  give  her  the 
best  musical  training  of  a  large  city.  Aware  of  this,  and  know- 
ing the  cost  of  a  new  instrument,  how  could  she  beg  of  him  any 
considerable  sum  for  charities?  But  he  would  give  her  the 
hundred  in  the  bank  beyond  a  doubt,  if  she  would  resign  the 
piano. 

And  this  thought  pursued  her  like  a  relentless  ghost,  and 
would  not  down  for  any  urging.  It  lurked  in  her  dark  eyes 
and  preyed  upon  her  peace.  Little  sacrifices  she  could,  and 
often  did  make.  Much  lace  and  embroidery  were  willingly  set 
aside — not  wholly  to  her  detriment,  either,  her  pale,  high-bred 
beauty  permitting  severe  plainness  of  garniture — and  this  she 
more  than  suspected.  Such  trifles  were  no  sacrifice,  she 
thought,  impatiently,  but  the  piano  was  another  thing!  She 
had  pictured  to  herself  so  many  bright  evenings,  swayed  by  its 
spell.    The  gay  flashes  of  Mendelssohn's  Capriccioso,  the  bril- 
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liancies  of  Chopin  darting  forth  from  her  fingers  tempted  her 
visibly,  to  say  nothing  of  other  compositions,  to  whose  way- 
wardness only  a  keyboard,  both  resonant  and  sparkling,  could 
do  justice. 

Behind  all  this  lay,  too,  another  idea,  whose  force  she 
scarce  admitted  even  to  herself.  Jack  Trevor  had  promised  to 
come  from  time  to  time  and  play  the  flute  to  her  accompani- 
ment. It  would  be  such  fine  practise  for  them  both !  To  say 
the  truth,  she  felt  a  very  kindly  liking  for  Jack,  despite  his 
general  frivolity.  If  she  made  her  sacrifice,  he  would  spend 
those  evenings  all  winter,  at  Etta  Vale's!  She  had  an  expen- 
sive piano  which  she  played  very  well — Grace  had  to  admit 
this — and  their  drawing-room  was  superb.  "It  must  be  so 
charming  to  have  wealth !"  sighed  Grace.  "But  Etta  is  coquette 
taut  soit  peu ! ' '  Well,  if  Jack  fell  into  her  toils,  why  he  must, 
that  was  all. 

Thus  the  struggle  went  on  within  her  till  the  stress  affected 
her  spirits.  Feeling  the  old  music-longing  rise  afresh,  one  day 
she  went  down  to  her  uncle's,  where  there  was  a  magnificent 
Steinway,  and  strove  to  quiet  herself  with  the  chords  and  har- 
monies. Finally  she  struck  that  most  wonderful  of  motifs, 
"0  Rest  in  the  Lord."  But  its  charm  evaded  her;  the  soul- 
peace  would  not  come  out  of  the  music.  "It  never  will,"  she 
cried  suddenly,  ' '  until  I  decide. ' ' 

On  her  way  home  she  chanced  upon  a  poor  girl,  who  had 
sometimes  been  the  recipient  of  charity  from  the  League  of  St. 
Dorothea.  The  sight  of  that  haggard  face,  hallowed  and  piti- 
ful from  overwork,  brought  the  needed  force.  Strength  up- 
rose within  her.  It  was  like  the  giant  Antaeus  touching  the 
earth.  "The  Lord's  poor,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Their  cry 
reaches  Heaven  itself !    No  wonder  it  intercepts  my  music. ' ' 

That  night  she  told  her  father  her  resolve.  Peter  Delmere 
lookd  at  her  with  loving,  yet  wonderful  gaze. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  he  stammered.  "You  shall  do  as 
you  like.  I  trust,  though,  you  have  well  considered  it.  Cannot 
see  just  how  it  happened.  Are  you  the  only  capitalist  in  that 
guild  ?    What  has  become  of  the  others  ?    A  hundred  dollars  is 
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a  very  good  donation  for  a  charity.  I  am  sorry, ' '  he  continued, 
"that  my  means  are  so  limited;  I  should  like  to  give  my  dear 
daughter  her  piano  besides. ' ' 

1 '  Oh,  no,  father  dear !  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that.  I  am 
spoiled,  already — a  little  sacrifice  will  do  me  good." 

"Still,  my  dear,  I  cannot  think  of  passing  the  whole  win- 
ter without  some  instrument  of  music  in  our  habitation.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  sent  to  Portsmouth  for  Aunt  Serena's  old  organ.  It 
is  a  family  heirloom.  She  bequeathed  it  especially  to  me.  Yes, 
I  think  you  will  like  it. ' ' 

"Is  it  really  of  any  value?" 

"That  depends.  I  daresay  your  brilliant  friend,  Miss 
Vale,  would  pronounce  against  it.  But  it  was  a  fine  instrument 
in  its  day — of  English  make  and  exquisitely  voiced.  I  will 
have  it  sent  and  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 

The  case  being  thus  settled,  the  money  from  the  bank 
began  its  higher  work.  The  League  of  St.  Dorothea  woke  to 
the  newness  of  life.  Shame  and  self-reproach  swept  the  little 
group  like  a  tidal  wave.  Small  gifts  sprang  up  from  unseen 
roots  of  charity.  The  good  seed  started,  budding  like  Aaron's 
rod,  and  shot  upwards  at  the  touch  of  self-denying  love.  Etta 
Vale  began  to  exert  herself' — her  wealthy  uncle  placing  a  small 
sum  of  money  at  her  disposal,  grumbling  meantime  that  "Del- 
mere  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. ' '  Ellen  0  'Shea  collected  a 
considerable  amount  from  friends  in  Belltown,  where  she  for- 
merly lived,  adding  generously  thereto  from  her  own  purse, 
and  Father  Walsh  took  courage.  No  one  knew  the  real  scope 
of  Grace  Delmere's  sacrifice;  she  kept  her  own  counsel  as  to 
the  vanished  piano. 

Christmastide  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  old  organ. 
Grace  examined  it  with  intense  anxiety.  It  was  set  up  in  the 
library  and  at  once  became  part  of  the  house.  Its  carven  wood- 
work, polished  to  bring  out  the  rich  browns  of  its  twisted  grain, 
its  ancient  pipes,  gilded  afresh  till  they  shone  like  harvest 
moons,  its  ivory  keys  yellow  with  age,  lustrous  as  if  worn 
smooth  by  ripples  of  ceaseless  music,  all  fell  in  harmony  with 
the  choice  books,  her  father's  favourites,  few  in  number,  to 
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be  sure,  but  sumptuous  as  to  bindings.  A  beautiful  room,  espe- 
cially at  night,  when  the  blaze  of  an  open  fire  enchanted  the 
loiterer  with  ruddy  lights  and  dancing  shadows. 

Best  of  all,  the  tone  of  this  old  organ  proved  mellow.  Nor 
did  it  lack  a  certain  richness,  which  appealed  to  the  musical 
sense  of  its  owner. 

Before  long,  Grace  Delmere  found  she  had  reached  a  turn- 
ing point  in  her  career.  Much  of  the  music  she  had  studied 
hitherto  was  unsuited  to  her  present  instrument.  But  the  train- 
ing in  harmony  which  she  had  received  in  common  with  all 
well-taught  pupils,  though  not  half  understood,  began  to  seem 
invaluable.  The  old  organist  at  St.  David's  smiled  at  her 
avowal  of  this.  He  had  taught  her  the  little  she  knew  about  the 
mechanical  use  of  a  pipe  organ,  but  harmony — alas !  how  could 
he — how  could  any  man  teach  the  divine  science  with  its  plum- 
metless  depths,  its  mathematical  abstruseness,  its  combinations, 
which  the  composer  shaped  into  miracles  of  beauty,  to  a  young 
girl,  whose  undeveloped  powers  were  unequal  to  the  task  ?  The 
young  girl  caught  the  smile  as  it  flitted  over  his  kind  face,  her 
quick  wit  divining  its  significance.  Blushing,  she  hung  her 
head. 

But  the  patient  musician  relented.  "After  all,"  he  said, 
within  himself,  "the  spirit  of  music  is  there.  A  sweet  child,  if 
she  does  take  the  fireflies  for  stars !  Ah,  the  glamour  of 
youth!" 

Aloud  he  only  said:  "We  will  do  a  little  organ  work,  mj- 
child.  You  shall  have  my  best  help.  But  it  is  a  mountain  climb 
— and  I  fear  you  have  not  strength." 

Fire  flashed  in  her  dark  eyes.  Shame,  pleasure,  an  intense 
longing  to  scale  those  heights,  and  win  the  old  man's  approval, 
made  a  mixture  of  varied  incentives,  and  she  set  herself  to 
serious  application.  Grounded  in  foundation  principles  by  the 
previous  study,  she  started  with  an  advantage.  Natural  talent 
helped  her  instinctively  over  many  a  stumbling-block,  and  she 
made  progress.  Years  before,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  she  had 
composed  some  light  music-songs  and  canary-bird  waltzes  of 
slight  value — and  this  slender  experience  had  given  her  some 
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idea  of  creative  work.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  her  study  proved 
itself  real  and  solid  labour. 

The  girls  of  St.  Dorothea's  were  indignant.  "Grace  is  so 
absurd,"  cried  Etta  Vale,  in  high  vexation.  "She  has  not  been 
anywhere  this  winter.  Just  shuts  herself  up  with  that  old 
organ  and  cares  for  nothing  else  ! ' ' 

Grace  herself  could  not  explain  the  charm  that  was  sweep- 
ing her  on.  The  chorals  of  Sebastian  Bach — why  had  she  never 
loved  them  before  ?  Unaware  of  her  own  musical  development, 
she  credited  all  her  success  to  her  teacher.  It  was  a  glorious 
winter !  Yet  how  different  from  all  she  had  planned !  How  far 
away  from  Jack  and  the  Capriccioso ! 

For  young  Trevor,  as  she  had  foreseen,  was  now  dancing 
attendance  on  Etta  Vale,  but  indifference  reigned  within  her, 
regrets  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Greater  things  absorbed 
her  thoughts. 

One  day  toward  the  close  of  winter  her  father  came  in, 
shaking  the  snow  from  his  furry  overcoat,  and  produced  from 
its  shaggy  depths  a  square  package  tied  with  a  quaint  multi- 
plicity of  string.  "Something  from  Aunt  Serena's  daughter, 
your  cousin  Melissa,"  said  he,  as  Grace  examined  the  address. 
' '  Open  it,  daughter ! ' ' 

It  contained  an  antique  treasure  marked  in  Aunt  Serena's 
own  handwriting,  so  legible  in  its  old-fashioned  primness,  "For 
my  beloved  nephew,  Peter  Delmere. ' '  It  was  a  bundle  of  MSS. 
music,  whose  yellow  pages  attested  its  genuineness  and  early 
date.  Grace  rejoiced  over  it  and  with  reason.  It  proved  a 
sheaf  of  clustered  melodies,  evincing  much  delicate  originality. 
She  played  them  over  many  an  evening  by  the  firelight,  won- 
dering at  their  dream-like  character.  Were  the  ghosts  of  dead 
musicians  flitting  anew  over  the  golden  pipes  and  ivory  key- 
board of  the  old  organ?  Did  she  hear  only  her  own  perform- 
ance, or  stray,  mystic  touches  of  spectral  fingers  ? 

"I  wish  I  could  write  out  the  things  they  suggest,"  thought 
the  young  organist,  "they  would  bear  translating  into  modern 
language,  music  language,  I  mean." 
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The  vision  of  Aunt  Serena  rose  before  her  as  one  abiding 
in  that  peace  which  age  and  sorrow  bring — their  golden  gift  to 
those  who  love  the  Lord.  She  beheld  the  storms  of  a  troubled 
life — a  tale  familiar  to  her  from  childhood — and  they  approach 
at  last,  like  a  white  dawn,  of  the  long-yearned-for  Paradise. 
"I  will  try,"  she  said,  after  some  hesitant  moments,  not  un- 
mixed with  awe.  "Perhaps  I  can  express  what  I  have  in  mind; 
music  says  more  than  words.  I  will  make  it  picture  life — a 
wild,  dim  road,  leading  off,  nevertheless,  into  the  sunset. ' ' 

So  she  made  a  small  venture,  and,  as  often  happens,  the 
creative  power  took  the  reins  into  its  own  hands.  The  result 
startled  her ;  she  stood  amazed  at  her  own  works.  It  had  swept 
on  into  far  regions  of  melody  and  the  harmonies  came  in  like 
a  swelling  sea. 

Returning  from  a  stroll  one  bright  afternoon,  she  found 
her  teacher  standing  by  the  organ,  evidently  awaiting  her,  hold- 
ing her  new-created  score  in  his  hand.  Oh,  why  had  she  left  her 
manuscript  there  ?    He  was  so  critical. 

But  his  first  words  reassured  her.  "This  is  very  well,"  he 
remarked  quietly.  His  approval  she  well  knew  was  hard  to 
gain,  and  always  soberly  expressed.  "I  want  to  ask  a  favour," 
he  continued.    ' '  May  I  not  take  this  down  to  Dietrich  ? ' ' 

The  great  publisher.  Grace  could  scarcely  believe  she 
heard  aright.  Whereat  the  old  professor  smiled  outright  and 
put  her  manuscript  in  his  pocket. 

Some  days  after  this  Herr  Heinrich  Lowenthal,  of  Diet- 
rich's music  firm,  rose  to  go  with  an  air  of  relief,  having 
ended  a  discussion  of  serious  business  import  with  his  friend, 
Rosenburg,  a  handsome  New  Yorker  and  musical  critic.  ' '  Now 
Julius,  we  are  done  with  finance.  But  do  not  go ! "  added  the 
representative  of  Dietrich's,  as  his  friend  made  ready  to  de- 
part with  all  promptitude.  ' '  I  know  your  time  is  precious,  but 
I  want  to  play  you  something  new. ' ' 

Rosenburg  idly  turned  to  the  piano,  but  Lowenthal,  ac- 
complished musician,  shook  his  head.  "No!"  he  said.  "It 
takes  the  organ  for  this. ' '  Leading  the  way  to  the  next  room, 
his  own  private  office,  he  gravely  planted  himself  on  the  organ 
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bench  before  a  beautiful  instrument.  Rosenburg  flung  him- 
self carelessly  into  an  armchair,  with  an  air  which  said,  "My 
dear  fellow,  your  playing  is  delightful,  but  the  new  music  will 
be  like  all  the  rest.  What  is  it?"  he  asked  aloud.  "A  new 
piece?  Flat  as  an  Arizona  plain?  With  a  clump  or  so  of 
prickly  cactus?  That  last  was  a  true,  musical  rendition  of 
sage  brush ! ' ' 

Lowenthal  made  no  answer,  but,  as  he  played,  the  frown 
faded  from  his  auditor's  face  and  he  sank  back  into  his  arm- 
chair with  the  luxurious  air  of  a  satisfied  musician. 

' '  Beautiful ! "  he  cried,  as  the  last  note  drifted  into  the  soft 
ocean  of  space.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  my  excellent  friend !  Now 
tell  us  who  did  that?" 

"Would  you  believe  me  if  I  said  a  young  lady — in  private 
life,  thoroughly  unprofessional?" 

' '  An  amateur  ?    Impossible ! ' ' 

"Yet  such  is  the  miracle.  You  know  Kieffer,  at  St.  David's. 
He  brought  this  in — written  by  one  of  his  pupils,  he  said. ' ' 

"Here  is  her  name,"  observed  the  other,  who  had  been 
scrutinizing  the  manuscripts  like  a  man  bewildered,  "Made- 
moiselle Delmere.  Let  me  see.  Young  Trevor  knows  a  lady 
uptown  who  answers  to  that  cognomen,  and  I  think  he  spoke  of 
her  as  a  musician.  Yes,  I  think  I  have  seen  her.  A  tall  beauty 
m  black,  with  a  sweet  face.  But  how  did  she  come  to  write 
that  ?  It  sent  a  river  flowing  down  my  Arizona  desert.  It 
seemed  to  roll  on  and  on,  as  through  great,  lone,  arid  realms  of 
earth-sorrow,  but  the  close  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  sea — 
the  limitless  expanse  wherein  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in 
life." 

The  player  smiled.  "There!"  said  he,  "I  knew  you  would 
understand  it !    And  like  it — that  goes  without  saying. ' ' 

"You  publish  it,  I  take  it." 

"Yes,  in  our  best  style.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  lady  if  other  musicians  only  see  it  as  you  have." 

' '  Oh,  they  will !  It  is  so  unlike  the  conventional  thing.  I 
must  ask  Trevor  to  present  me.  I  should  like  to  pay  her  my 
compliments. ' ' 
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Soft  echoes  from  her  little  success  began  to  reach  Grace 
Delmere.  They  took  varied  shapes:  a  polite  word  from  her 
publishers,  congratulations  from  her  painstaking  tutor  at  St. 
David's,  who  did  not  conceal  his  joy;  whispers  of  her  talent  in 
musical  circles,  and,  after  the  publication  of  her  music,  out- 
spoken praise.  Peter  Delmere  grew  very  proud  of  his  daugh- 
ter. But  Etta  Vale  stood  puzzled.  Grace  was  certainly  win- 
ning a  foothold  in  high  circles,  where  she  herself  could  not  win 
reception.  She  poured  out  her  vexation  on  poor  Jack,  who 
began  to  rue  the  day  when  he  bartered  Grace  Delmere 's  friend- 
ship for  her  money-gilt  attractions. 

At  a  certain  musicale  Julius  Rosenburg  had  been  presented 
to  the  young  composer,  who  had  failed  to  vouchsafe  him  the 
attention  really  his  due,  and  when  he  appeared  in  her  drawing- 
room  shortly  after  with  Jack  Trevor,  she  thought  of  him  merely 
as  an  agreeable  guest,  whose  delicate  commendation  of  her 
work  had  earned  him  a  welcome.  To  the  practised  man  of  the 
world,  flattered  and  sought  after  as  a  result  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, this  frank  indifference,  so  plainly  sincere,  gave  the  young 
girl  an  added  charm.  'She  is  unconventional,"  thought  he, 
"like  her  music." 


Before  long  he  had  dropped  into  the  attitude  of  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  Grace  awoke  to  a  fresh  idea.  Her  father  liked  him. 
He  had  always  ignored  Jack  Trevor  as  fatally  light-minded  and 
unstable;  but  with  the  newcomer  he  was  glad  to  hold  long, 
friendly  chats,  to  which  Grace  loved  to  listen.  Plainly  this 
Rosenburg  was,  in  some  way,  a  man  of  mark. 

She  had  begun  to  feel  the  magic  that  others  bowed  to. 
There  was  something  vivid  in  his  thought,  as  of  fire  beneath 
its  surface  calm.  "He  is  intense-— at  times!"  she  admitted. 
"One  does  injustice  to  these  quiet  men." 

Her  penitence  for  this  involuntary  wrong  done  him  deep- 
ened day  by  day.  Their  musical  discussions  were  many,  and 
she  learned  to  appraise  them  at  their  value,  opening  up,  as  they 
did,  deeps  of  criticism  she  had  never  dreamed  of,  and  into 
which  she  dared  not  plunge. 
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One  evening  he  came  in  and  found  her  alone.  The  ser- 
vant, by  mistake,  had  shown  him  into  the  library  instead  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  quaint  apartment  impressed  him  at 
once.  He  went  eagerly  to  the  old  organ ;  the  brilliant  firelight 
was  falling  on  its  keys  in  quick,  ruddy  flashes.  Then  he  turned 
a  grave,  questioning  face  upon  his  companion.  She  held  her 
breath,  eagerly  waiting — if  he  would  only  play !  Much  as  they 
had  talked  of  music,  she  had  never  heard  his  touch  upon  the 
keys. 

"What  shall  it  be — Mozart?  Or  shall  I  improvise?"  Bead- 
ing the  answer  to  his  last  suggestion  in  her  delightful  eyes,  he 
struek  into  a  strange  movement  of  mournful  chords,  like  the 
waving  of  pine  boughs  in  a  pathless  forest.  With  it  the  sighing 
of  night  winds,  the  black-blue  sky,  with  its  cold,  twinkling  stars 
— a  sequence  of  high,  tremulous  notes  amid  great  chords  that 
told  of  space  and  loneliness.  The  grandeur  of  the  conception 
awed  the  listener.  Amazed,  abashed,  almost  terrified,  she  lin- 
gered on  the  sounds,  wondering  what  was  to  follow. 

The  star-flames  of  the  silver  candlesticks  on  high  went  on 
flickering,  borne  in  slow  procession  to  their  setting.  A  hush, 
unbroken  save  by  a  few  pathetic  bird-notes,  softly  succeeded 
a  hush  of  expectation,  a  breathless  waiting  for  the  dawn.  Then 
rose  the  first  fuller  sounds,  as  the  creamy  streaks  struggle  out 
of  darkness,  the  herald's  voice  of  far-off,  prophetic,  yet  keen 
perception.  Sweeter,  fuller,  deeper,  flashed  in  a  new  melody, 
like  morn  flooding  the  earth  with  rose-light.  A  thrill  of  pas- 
sion had  quivered  into  the  strain — could  any  musician  have 
failed  to  feel  it  ? 

The  young  girl  trembled  at  its  force.  Yes,  that  sunrise, 
that  swift  burst  of  light  was  but  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
befitting  a  regal  advent — the  drawing  near  of  Love,  the  divine, 
in  fullest  kingship. 

She  stood  still,  enchanted,  while  the  fiery  tones  uprose  in 
plentitude  of  power.  And  this  was  the  man  she  had  ignored  as 
dull  and  unemphatic. 

It  was  the  musician's  soul  she  had  spurned,  how  unwit- 
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tingly!     Now  it  was  speaking  out,  indeed;  its  grandeur  her 
fitting  rebuke. 

Then,  while  she  listened,  into  the  glory  crept  a  pleading 
pain,  a  yearning  strong  as  life,  bitter  as  death,  and  the  quick 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  Suddenly  the  stops  went  in,  the 
grieving  tones  died  away,  and  the  player  flashed  upon  her  a 
strong,  passionate  glance,  before  which  her  long  lashes  drooped 
and  the  red  sprang  to  her  cheek  as  she  turned  away. 


The  Christmas  holidays  again  drew  near,  and  Peter  Del- 
mere  found  he  had  lost  his  daughter.  "She  is  willing  to  be- 
come my  wife,"  said  Rosenberg  one  day,  addressing  him  for- 
mally and  bent  on  pressing  the  matter.  "But  her  consent  is 
conditioned  upon  yours.  Will  you  not  give  it,  as  to  me  the  most 
precious  of  Christmas  gifts." 

To  which  query  Mr.  Delmere  's  cordial  handshake  gave  sat- 
isfactory answer. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  about  her,"  said  the  father, 
glancing  at  the  old  organ,  and  then  came  the  tale  of  the  Christ- 
mas piano  surrendered  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

"That  was  exactly  like  her!"  cried  the  lover.  "Such  a 
spirit  is  altogether  lovely.  She  shall  play  Lady  Bountiful 
henceforth  to  her  heart's  content,  and,  as  for  pianos,  have  the 
finest  made ! ' ' 

He  went  home,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  wedding, 
which  was  gaily  celebrated  in  due  time.  But  the  father  re- 
mained standing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 
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The  Monitor 

The  clock  ticks  slowly  from  its  ancient  rest, 
Marking  with  steady  beat  Time's  sure  decay, 
And  counting  hours  that  go  their  fated  way 
To  make  the  past.    How  many  men  are  blest 
With  truer  friends  than  it,  who  do  not  jest 
At  Life 's  advance,  nor  make  their  fancy  play 
Lightly  with  signs  and  tokens  that  betray 
How  near  the  reaper  grim  to  his  harvest  ? 

No  sycophant's  false  hands  has  it  to  hide 
The  awful  face  of  truth ;  nor  turns  away 
Most  solemn  thoughts  from  all  that  may  abide 
Our  deeds,  both  great  and  small,  on  Life 's  last  day. 
But  warns  of  Death's  approach  with  sombre  pall, 
The  last  inevitable  end  of  all. 

THE  REV.  A.  T.  CLANCY. 


DR.   T.   O'HAGAX. 
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Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan 

"Essays  on  Catholic  Life." 

y^EADERS  of  Dr.  O'Hagan 's  books,  notably  his  "Canadian 
lli  Essays"  and  "Studies  in  Poetry,"  will  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  his  latest  volume,  "Essays  on  Catholic  Life." 
This  book  is  a  study  of  some  of  the  questions  of  our  time,  vivid, 
convincing,  admirably  done  and  crowded  with  paragraphs 
which  tempt  to  quotation.  The  Essays  are  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  American  Catholic  literature  and  the  attractive  binding 
lends  an  additional  value  to  the  book.  More  than  that,  a  work 
by  the  versatile  author  is  a  matter  of  moment  in  Canadian  lit- 
erature and  when  a  new  volume  from  his  fluent  pen  is  pub- 
lished most  of  us  buy  it  for  the  information  it  is  sure  to  contain. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  or  fail  of  being,  it  is  certain  to  be  a  piece 
of  English  literature  worth  the  reading  and  to  combine  ele- 
ments of  style  in  which  a  fluent  ease  is  supported  by  a  dignity 
that  loses  nothing  of  force  because  it  is  beautifully  polished. 
There,  is  moreover,  in  the  entire  contents  of  these  exceptional 
and  stimulating  essays  an  amount  of  freedom  of  thought,  of 
insight  into  moral  issues  and  questions  of  the  hour  which  are 
not  the  less  weighty  because  the  author  refuses  to  be  either 
pedantic  or  self-assertive.        » 

The  book  is  a  very  readable  and  illuminating  volume  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  and  presents  in  the  realm  of 
ethics  the  author's  studies  on  live  issues  of  the  day. 

The  ten  subjects  of  his  book,  "The  Influence  of  Religious 
Home  Training,"  "The  Office  and  Function  of  Poetry,"  "A 
Week  in  Rome,"  "The  Irish  Dramatic  Movement,"  "Catholic 
Journalists  and  Journalism,"  "The  Relation  of  the  Catholic 
Journal  to  Catholic  Literature,"  "What  is  Criticism?"  "The 
Relation  of  the  Catholic  School  to  Catholic  Literature, "  "  Cath- 
olic Intellectual  Activities"  and  "The  Catholic  Element  in  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"  constitute  sane  and  admirable  reading. 
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In  the  foreword  to  these  scholarly  essays  the  author  voices 
the  conviction  that  "the  point  of  view  in  every  essay  is  Catholic 
and  the  subjects  discussed  in  nearly  every  instance  are  of  par- 
ticular and  vital  concern  to  Catholics." 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  style  of  the  book 
is  exceptionally  happy,  even  for  Dr.  O'Hagan.  The  author's 
admirable  proficiency  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  French  and  English  writers  are  guarantees,  if  we  de- 
mand them,  of  his  competency  to  undertake  and  successfully 
accomplish  a  great  and  brilliant  work.  Unlike  the  unfortunate 
Oscar  Wilde  who,  in  epigramatic  enthusiasm,  exclaimed  "Man- 
ners before  Morals,"  Dr.  O'Hagan  in  his  illuminating  essays 
weds  manners  to  morals  and  in  so  doing  furnishes  his  readers 
with  clean  and  uplifting  reading.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
while  the  debt  of  English  literature  to  the  Catholic  Church  is 
insisted  upon  in  his  book,  particularly  in  his  essay  "The  Catho- 
lic Element  in  English  Poetry, ' '  where  this  debt  is  proved  with 
conspicuous  clearness  and  consistency,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
our  intelligence  and  not  to  our  sentiments  and  prejudices. 

The  Doctor  is  an  indulgent  and  sympathetic  writer,  and 
seeks  for  the  best  in  every  department  of  Catholic  literature. 
But  he  has  convictions  and  in  his  essay  on  "Catholic  Journals 
and  Journalism"  he  is  admirably  lucid  and  outspoken  in  con- 
demnation of  a  certain  class  of  Catholic  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  which  fail  to  reach  a  standard  of  excellence,  and 
are  content  to  rest  with  the  mediocrities.  In  a  timely  and  per- 
tinent paragraph  he  writes :  ' '  The  Catholic  press  of  America 
is  not  very  creditable  as  an  expression  or  reflection  of  Catholic 
life.  Not  indeed  but  that  our  Catholic  editors  are  a  noble  band 
of  toiling,  self-sacrificing  men.  They  are  all  that,  yet,  some- 
how or  other,  our  Catholic  journalism  in  America  is  weak.  It 
does  not  by  any  means  measure  up  to  that  of  other  countries. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  worthy  of  our  members  as  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple in  this  country. ' ' 

Dr.  O'Hagan  was  for  years  editor  of  the  "New  "World," 
Chicago,  and  writes,  we  assume,  like  Mordecai  "with  author- 
ity. ' '    Of  the  author 's  style  it  is  needless  to  speak,  at  its  best  it 
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yields  passages  of  irredescent  attraction  which  few  of  our 
writers  approach.  His  book  is  the  outcome,  perhaps,  one 
should  say,  the  crystallization  of  his  observations  and  studies. 
It  is  more  the  setting  forth  of  Catholic  ideals,  than  a  definite 
statement  of  Catholic  philosophic  thought.  Much  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  earnest  argument  and  pleas  for  home  culture  and  for 
encouragement,  on  the  part  of  our  press,  of  Catholic  writers 
and  authors.  In  his  fine  article  dealing  with  "The  Relation  of 
the  Catholic  Journal  to  Catholic  Literature, ' '  he  writes :  ' '  What 
part,  think  you,  then  should  the  Catholic  journalist  take  in  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  literature — in  its  dissemination,  nay, 
I  was  going  to  say,  in  its  popularization.  Assuredly  a  great  and 
significant  part.  Indeed,  the  Catholic  journal  should  be  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  fostering  of  Catholic  literature.  It  should, 
through  its  columns,  be  an  inspiration  itself  to  all  that  is  high 
and  best  in  Catholic  art  and  literature.  ...  If  the  Catholic 
journal  does  not  do  this,  pray  where  will  our  young  Catholic 
writers  look  for  or  find  encouragement." 

The  Doctor's  staunch  orthodoxy  is  due  primarily  to  convic- 
tion, but  it  became  intensified  by  his  close  study  of  religious 
and  social  aspects  as  they  presented  themselves  to  him  when 
travelling  on  Continental  Europe.  When  residing  in  Germany, 
and  especially  while  attending  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Heidelburg,  he  noticed  that  evolution  was  sup- 
planting the  supernatural,  and  that  scientific  rationalism  was 
corroding  the  belief  of  the  individual  and  hardening  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.  He  saw  the  stubborn  resistance  of  even  the 
professors  and  students  of  heretical  theology  to  the  operations 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  their 
steady,  subtle,  but  direct  determination  to  sweep  away  all  re- 
ligion founded  on  love,  faith  and  self-sacrifice.  He  noticed, 
also,  that  materialism  and  the  doctrine  of  "La  force  prime 
droit,"  that 

"The  good  old  rule  sufficeth  them, 

The  simple  plan, 
That  they  may  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  may  keep  who  can, 
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or  that  the  right  of  might  was  displacing  the  Christian  precepts 
of  love,  mercy  and  justice.  It  was  then  that  the  human  neces- 
sity of  love,  sacrifice  and  supernatural  faith  appeared  to  the 
author  overwhelming,  and  the  Doctor  became  at  once  a  militant 
and  a  Catholic  of  the  Catholics. 

These  "Essays  on  Catholic  Life"  take  high  rank  in  the 
domain  of  literature  and  ethics,  and  they  bear  to  the  reader  an 
engaging  quality  of  frankness  and  open-mindedness.  The  book 
itself  is  characterized  by  as  much  research  as  one  will  find  in 
the  specialized  articles  of  our  best  Encyclopedias.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  author  is  not  so  much  to  exploit  his  own  erudition 
and  command  of  language  as  it  is  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of 
sane  thinking  along  Catholic  lines.  This  is  an  ideal  worth 
striving  for,  and  must  recommend  his  book  to  those  who  ad- 
mire rugged  honesty  and  clear  thinking. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  which  to  admire  the  most  in  Dr. 
Q'Hagan,  his  unflagging  industry  and  his  attachment  to  high 
ideals,  or  the  impartiality  and  discrimination  which  enter  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  his  writings.  "Positive  in  his  position," 
as  a  brilliant  contributor  to  the  Magnificat  Magazine  charac- 
terizes him,  "and  uncompromising  in  its  expression,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  restrained,  too  polished  to  give  offence,  and  con- 
ciliatory through  the  power  of  poise. ' ' 

His  literary  criticisms  are  in  the  main  astute  and  sane ;  his 
personal  views  are  kind  in  spirit  and  emphatically  just  in  in- 
terest, though  at  times  leaning  to  severity,  as,  for  example,  in 
his  article  on  "Catholic  Journals  and  Journalism." 

While  the  dominating  note  of  his  book  is  that  of  impartial 
truth,  still  he  allows  his  readers  personal  freedom  in  all  doubt- 
ful questions,  and  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  his  method,  applied 
so  carefully  and  skilfully  as  it  is,  that  his  essays  bring  the 
reader  into  really  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  mind  well  bal- 
anced. When  reading  the  books  of  Dr.  O'Hagan,  the  reader  is 
conscious  of  a  largeness  of  heart,  an  urbanity  of  manner  and 
a  penetrating  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  our  mental  struc- 
tures natural  to  the  gracious  author. 

He  is  one  of  that  exceptional  company  of  writers  whom  we 
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cannot  know  without  feeling  that  we  have  been  introduced 
to  a  striking  presence,  for  his  personality  enters  into  his  writ- 
ings and  creates  a  subtle  atmosphere  carrying  a  flavor  of 
power  and  distinction.  His  fineness  of  imagination  and  nicety 
of  touch  impart  to  his  poems  and  prose  a  singular  allurement. 

After  the  manner  of  the  modern  scientific  method,  the  Doc- 
tor made  a  first-hand  study  of  the  material  entering  into  his 
essays  before  he  began  to  write.  As  a  result  of  this  long  and 
intimate  study  of  his  subjects,  he  writes  not  only  with  know- 
ledge, but  also  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  ex- 
perts and  specialists.  It  should  be  said  here,  also,  that  while 
the  immense  debt  of  English  literature  to  the  Church  is  every- 
where made  plain  in  his  ' '  Catholic  Element  in  English  Poetry, ' ' 
and  demonstrated  with  clearness  and  precision,  the  appeal  is 
always  made  to  unquestioned  facts — never  to  prejudice — and 
that  the  great  non-Catholic  writers  receive  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  admirable  things  they  have  accomplished. 

His  book  will  be  found  by  all  who  are  interested  in  some 
of  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  to  be  a  contribution  having  fresh- 
ness, originality  and  practical  value.  In  these  days  of  many 
strident  voices  and  much  over-influenced  emotions,  it  is  balm 
to  the  mind  and  the  feelings  to  come  upon  pages  so  sane  and 
wise  and  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  Catholic  intuitions  as  are 
found  in  the  Doctor's  Essays.  Witness,  for  instance,  this  pass- 
age in  his  very  readable  article  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Catho- 
lic School  to  Catholic  Literature" :  "We  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try must  not  only  create  and  sustain  our  own  Catholic  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  we  must  also  create  and  nourish  with 
the  sunshine  and  dews  of  sympathy  and  practical  support,  our 
own  Catholic  literature;  and  the  best  and  fittest  place — the 
largest  soil  and  the  surest  production  for  this  literary  sowing 
is  unquestionably  the  Catholic  School."  And  again:  "Look 
around  you  to-day,  I  pray  you,  and  see  what  the  influence  of 
pernicious  and  vicious  literature  is  doing  among  the  youth  of 
our  land.  How  can  we  Catholics,  I  ask,  fold  our  arms  and 
shut  our  eyes  and  say  this  question  concerns  us  not?    It  does 
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concern  us ;  it  must  concern  us.  If  there  is  unrest  to-day,  it  is 
because  so-called  teachers  are  false  to  the  great  truths  of  God." 

The  author's  penetrating  insight  into  the  mazes  of  modern 
speculative  thought,  his  unusual  ability  to  consider  impartially 
a  controverted  question  and  the  poise,  the  justice  and  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  views  and  discusses  disputed 
points,  make  his  essays  readable  and  attractive.  These  quali- 
ties, always  rare  in  discussion  of  controverted  subjects,  become 
especially  admirable  when  they  are  applied  by  one  in  intimate 
possession  of  the  truth.  All  through  his  book  are  passages 
which  make  for  peace,  happiness  and  moral  uplift,  as  when  he 
tells  us  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Eeligious  Home  Train- 
ing" that  a  Christian  home  "is  a  fortress  built  by  the  hand  of 
God,  founded  and  instituted  at  His  command  and  sanctified  by 
His  Divine  love ;  a  home  in  which  religion  holds  the  first  place, 
in  which  the  name  of  our  Lord  is  a  familiar  sound,  and  where 
the  parents  govern  themselves  and  rule  their  children  by  the 
principles  of  a  Christian  life." 

Dr.  O'Hagan's  essay  on  "The  Office  and  Function  of 
Poetry"  is,  to  our  mind,  if  not  the  best,  the  most  complete  and 
polished  in  his  book.  Quite  naturally  we  expect  from  one  who 
has  written  "Songs  of  the  Settlement"  and  "Songs  of  Heroic 
Days ' '  an  illuminating  disquisition  on  the  attributes  and  quali- 
ties of  poetry.  Here  he  is  camping  in  his  own  forest  and  is 
familiar  with  its  trails  and  water  courses.  Matthew  Arnold  de- 
fined poetry  to  be  "the  happiest  thoughts  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments," and  Wordsworth  says:  "Poetry  is  the  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  and  the  impassioned  expression 
which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science."  The  author  in  his 
definition  of  poetry  is  happier  than  Arnold  or  Wordsworth, 
for  his  expression  is  in  itself  a  poem.  "Poetry,"  he  contends, 
"is  a  life  keyed  to  the  finest  and  most  subtle  whisperings  of 
the  soul,  full  of  vision,  full  of  imagination,  full  of  fire,  yes,  fire 
from  the  altar  of  true  inspiration,  borne  by  thurifers  of  God 
who  stand  eternally  at  the  altar  of  Beauty  and  Truth  and  serve 
God  in  the  great  temple  of  life."  Here  he  shows  no  meticul- 
osity  in' his  choice  of  words;  there  is  no  psychology  or  mysti- 
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cism  in  his  definition,  it  is  a  poem  in  words  telling  us  what 
poetry  is. 

No  more  charming  book  of  essays  has  appeared  in  Canada 
in  our  memory,  and  the  pages  garner  up  rich  stores  of  material 
for  the  students  of  live  issues  of  the  hour.  The  style  is  excep- 
tionally happy,  even  for  Dr.  O'Hagan,  and  singularly  lucid, 
direct  and  in  places  marked  with  consummate  grace  and  skill. 

The  author  has  character,  experience,  a  cultivated  taste, 
and  in  all  his  writings  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  what 
Thomas  Carlyle  calls  "inspired  flippancies."  The  Doctor  is  an 
M.A.  (Cornell),  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  Litt.D.  (Laval),  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies,  and  in  his  many  publications  he  has 
maintained  an  excellence  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend.  In  his 
"Essays  on  Catholic  Life"  he  has  discussed  situations,  charac- 
ters and  measures  with  engaging  frankness  and  rare  good  tem- 
per, and  in  his  criticisms  of  certain  delicate  subjects  he  dis- 
plays keen  penetration. 

The  Essays  are  published  in  a  handy  volume  of  clear,  read- 
able type,  of  convenient  size,  and  the  more  readers  the  book 
finds  this  year  the  sounder  will  be  public  opinion  on  many  con- 
troverted subjects. 

THE  VERY  REV.  W.  R.  HARRIS. 


"The  circulation  of  Catholic  literature  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  apostolate  in  the  whole  world — the  entire  population 
is  its  congregation,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  its  ob- 
ject."— Catholic  Reading  Guild  of  London. 


"There  is,  perhaps,  no  spiritual  work  that,  at  present, 
needs  organizing  like  this.  How  far-reaching  its  blessed  effects 
may  become  no  man  can  say.  God  speaks  through  books  where 
no  human  voice  penetrates. '  '-—Cardinal  Vaughan. 
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Earth's  Viaticum 

Out  in  the  depths  of  the  winter's  night 
A  cortege  cometh,  wondrous  bright, 
Angels '  anthems  fill  the  air, 
For  earth's  Viaticum  passes  there. 

A  pyx  of  gold  with  a  host  of  white, 
A  lily  pure,  the  Lord  of  Light, 
To  save  a  world  from  the  death  of  sin, 
The  Mother  of  God  is  bearing  Him. 

0  Mother  of  God,  0  pyx  of  gold, 

When  life 's  brief  hours  are  almost  told, 

Come  as  you  came  that  Christmas  Night 

And  strengthen  my  soul  with  the  Bread  of  Might. 

S.  M.  I.  J. 


THE  FIRST  CHALICE. 

The  manger  is  the  altar 
And  fairer  than  purest  fold 

The  Heart  of  the  Babe,  a  chalice 
The  Blood  of  a  God  doth  hold. 


S.  M.  I.  J. 
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Hattie  Lyndsay's  Convert 

^jtjtHEN  Charles  Lyndsay  died,  it  was  generally  supposed 
111  that  a  competence  would  be  left  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  But  his  affairs  were  very  much  in- 
volved, and  when  all  was  settled  nothing  remained  but  the 
house  in  which  they  lived ;  this  was  in  his  wife 's  name. 

Hattie  was  eighteen;  she  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  when  her  father  died  had  just  completed  a  course  in  a  Com- 
mercial College.  It  had  been  expected  that  she  would  take  the 
place  of  his  stenographer,  who  was  about  to  be  married.  It  was 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  had  brought  about  her  pre- 
paration for  business.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
good  situation,  and  thus  the  shadow  of  need  was  lifted  from 
the  devoted  mother  and  daughter.  But  they  feared  they  would 
be  obliged  to  leave  their  pretty  home,  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
lovely  garden,  every  bush  and  shrub  of  which  had  been  planted 
by  Mr.  Lyndsay 's  hands. 

However,  after  some  deliberation  they  resolved  to  remain 
where  they  were,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  rent 
a  couple  of  rooms  and  thus  avoid  the  threatened  departure. 
This  was  Hattie 's  proposition. 

' '  The  outlook  is  so  pleasant,  mother, ' '  she  said,  ' '  and  every- 
thing is  so  comfortable,  that  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have  no  trouble 
in  renting. ' ' 

"But,  my  dear,"  her  mother  replied,  "I  do  not  like  having 
strangers  in  the  house." 

"We  shall  not  mind  it,  after  a  little  while,"  rejoined  the 
daughter.  ' '  And  we  shall  see  little  or  nothing  of  them.  Gentle- 
men come  and  go  quietly — they  are  absent  all  day  and  have 
their  own  amumsements  and  occupations  in  the  evening.  Let 
us  try  it.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  home  to  the 
mercy  of  tenants  and  take  a  little  cottage  somewhere." 

"Very  well,  let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  widow.  "I  suppose 
it  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do. ' ' 
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Mrs.  Lyndsay  and  her  daughter  were  devout  Catholics. 
Every  morning  saw  them  at  Mass ;  they  lived  the  religion  which 
they  professed. 

-Immediately  after  breakfast  Hattie  started  for  the  office 
where  she  was  employed,  and  never  failed  to  stop  at  the  church 
which  was  around  the  corner,  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  the  evening  on  her 
way  home. 

One  morning,  as  she  left  the  church,  she  came  face  to  face 
with  a  young  man  who  was  passing.  He  had  a  fine,  manly 
bearing,  which  impressed  her.  On  his  side,  he  was  attracted 
by  her  sweet,  pure  young  face  and  graceful,  modest  carriage. 
The  incident  occurred  several  times.  Some  evenings  later,  on 
her  return  home,  her  mother  met  her  with  a  joyful  countenance. 

"Hattie,"  she  said,  "I  have  rented  the  rooms." 

"Both  of  them?"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

' '  Yes,  both.  To  one  young  man.  He  wants  a  bedroom  and 
sitting  room.    He  is  bookkeeper  at  the  Gray  Reduction  "Works. " 

"That  is  good  news,  mother.    Did  he  object  to  the  price?" 

"Not  at  all.  He  seemed  delighted.  He  said  everything 
was  so  cheerful  and  homelike  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
live  here." 

"When  does  he  arrive?" 

' '  This  evening.    I  believe  he  is  coming  now. ' ' 

A  cab  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  followed 
by  a  small  van,  containing  a  book-case  and  books,  with  a  couple 
of  trunks.  As  the  passenger  descended  from  the  cab  Hattie 
exclaimed : 

' '  Mother !    It  is  my  young  man ! ' ' 

"Your  young  man!"  answered  her  mother  in  astonishment. 
"What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

Then  Hattie  explained,  and  they  laughed  together  over  the 
co-incidence. 

"He  will  not  recognize  me  with  my  hat  off,"  said  the  girl, 
as  she  prepared  to  answer  the  bell. 

But  he  did,  at  once.  His  fine  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  smile 
as  he  said:  "We  have  met  before,  have  we  not?  I  had  no  idea 
you  lived  here  when  I  answered  the  advertisement." 
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"How  could  you  have  had?"  she  replied.  And  they  were 
friends  immediately. 

Their  morning  walk  now  lay  in  the  same  direction,  but 
they  seldom  left  the  house  at  the  same  time.  When  they  did, 
Hattie  always  excused  herself  at  the  church  door.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Willis  waited  for  her,  but  usually  he  went  on  alone.  On 
a  pleasant  evening  in  May,  Hattie  was  surprised,  on  leaving  the 
church,  to  find  him  seated  in  the  last  pew  of  the  middle  aisle. 
He  rose  and  accompanied  her  to  the  door.  "You  are  not  a 
Catholic?"  she  inquired  when  they  were  on  the  sidewalk. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  have  never  before  been  inside  of  a 
Catholic  church.  In  fact — I  have  had — prejudices.  But  I  was 
curious  to  see  the  attraction  that  leads  you,  morning  and  even- 
ing, to  that  spot.  And  so,  coming  a  few  steps  behind,  I  followed 
you  in." 

"There  is  a  great  attraction  there,"  she  replied.  "The 
Blessed  Sacrament." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  Blessed  Sacrament?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know ? ' ' 

"I  assure  you,  Miss  Lyndsay,  that  I  do  not." 

"By  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we  mean  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  ever  present  upon  the  altar. ' ' 

He  regarded  her  with  astonishment.  "Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that?"  he  asked. 

"As  firmly  as  I  believe  you  are  talking  to  me  this  mo- 
ment. ' ' 

"What  grounds  have  you  for  such  a  belief?" 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bible?" 

' '  I  ought  to  be ;  my  father  and  grandfather  were  both  Pres- 
byterian clergymen." 

"You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  history  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. ' ' 

"Naturally,  I  am." 

"Did  not  Our  Lord  say  there  when  He  blessed  the  bread 
and  wine,  'This  is  My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood?'  " 

"Yes,  but  it  was  only  symbolical." 
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"I  had  expected  such  an  answer.  It  is  what  all  Protest- 
ants say  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  proofs  to  the  contrary." 

"You  certainly  believe  it,  I  am  sure.  And  I  fervently  wish 
I  could.    It  must  be  a  great  comfort  and  consolation." 

' '  The  greatest  in  the  world.  But  here  we  are  at  home,  and 
my  mother  is  expecting  me  early  this  evening,  as  we  are  going 
out  to  dinner. ' ' 

"I  would  like  to  continue  this  conversation  some  other 
time, ' '  said  Mr.-  Willis.  ' '  I  know  nothing  of  your  religion — 
nothing  whatever." 

"Very  well.  I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  it  some  other  time. 
I  am  going  or  a  short  vacation  to  visit  my  aunt,"  said  Hattie, 
"but  when  I  return  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  me. ' '    And  so  they  parted. 

Hattie  Lyndsay  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night.  She  was 
by  no  means  a  susceptible  girl,  but  from  the  first  she  had  been 
pleased  with  the  personality  of  the  young  man  who  had  since 
become  an  inmate  of  her  home.  That  he  was  sensible  and  up- 
right she  did  not  doubt,  and  it  made  her  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  than  usual  when  she  realized  that  she  might  possibly  be 
the  means  of  enlightening  him  with  regard  to  the  religion 
which  was  the  life  of  her  soul.  Perhaps  he  might  even  become 
a  Catholic  some  day.  She  fell  asleep  about  midnight,  after 
having  made  a  resolve  which  she  carried  into  execution  next 
morning  before  leaving  for  her  promised  visit. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  returned.  That  evening  Mr. 
Willis  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  parlor  where  she  was  prac- 
tising and  greeted  her  with  very  evident  pleasure.  It  was 
mutual.  Hattie  felt  her  cheeks  flush  and  grow  warm,  and  she 
said  to  herself  as  they  shook  hands,  "I  have  seen  no  one  to 
equal  him  while  I  have  been  away. ' ' 

In  a  few  moments  he  asked,  "Did  you  leave  those  books  on 
my  table  before  you  left  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  charming  smile.  "You  seemed 
so  sincere  and  so  interested  that  I  thought  you  might  read 
them.  Besides,  they  could  give  you  much  better  information 
than  I  could* — regarding  the  Catholic  Church." 
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"I  have  read  them  all,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  am  eager  for 
more.  And  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  introduce  me,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  fine  old  priest  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  church. ' ' 

' '  Can  it  be  true  ? ' '  cried  the  girl.    ' '  Can  it  be  really  true  ? ' ' 

' '  It  is  true, ' '  rejoined  the  young  man.  ' ' I  am  already  more 
than  half  a  Catholic." 

Three  months  later  Mr.  Willis  was  baptized,  Mrs.  Lyndsay 
and  Father  Byrne  acting  as  his  sponsors.  Very  often,  in  these 
days,  a  little  bird  was  singing  in  the  heart  of  the  brave,  sweet 
young  girl.  She  would  not  permit  herself  to  think  of  the  future 
— God  could  take  care  of  that — but  she  felt  that  her  new  friend 
was  much  attached  to  her,  and  as  to  her  own  feelings,  well,  they 
made  her  very  happy. 

Mrs.  Lyndsay  became  uneasy;  with  a  mother's  quick  seeing 
eyes  she  read  her  daughter's  heart.  Nothing  would  have  given 
her  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  received  Mr.  Willis  as  a  son- 
in-law,  but,  in  spite  of  the  companionship  existing  between  the 
two  young  people  and  the  certainty  that  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  Hattie's  society,  she  felt  there  was  something  impersonal, 
something  detached  about  him  that  did  not  bespeak  the  ardent 
lover.  What  if  perhaps  he  already  had  another  attachment? 
In  this  state  of  mind  she  passed  several  uneasy  days  and  nights. 

But  the  denouement  was  riot  long  delayed.  One  evening  he 
came  down  to  the  parlor,  as  was  his  usual  custom.  Hattie  was 
looking  very  pretty  in  a  blue  lawn  dress,  the  colour  of  her  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Mrs.  Lyndsay  felt  almost  a  grievance  against  the 
visitor  that  he  had  not  before  this  shown  his  appreciation  of  her 
daughter's  sweetness  by  a  declaration  of  love.  He  had  not  been 
long  seated  when  Hattie  asked:  "Where  shall  you  go  for  your 
vacation,  Mr.  Willis?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  speak  of  something,  dear  friends.  My 
vacation  will  be  a  long  one.  I  am  leaving  Moulton  and  this 
pleasant  home." 

"For  good?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lyndsay,  with  a  glance  at 
her  daughter,  whose  face  became  suddenly  grave. 

"For  good.    That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you — that  and  my 
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little  story,  for  whose  happy  termination  you  are  both  respon- 
sible." 

The  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  glances — they  did 
not  understand  him. 

"I  see  you  are  mystified,"  continued  this  simple  and 
straightforward  young  gentleman,  without  an  idea,  then  or  at 
any  other  time  in  the  future,  of  the  disturbance  he  was  creat- 
ing in  those  hearts  equally  simple  and  sincere. 

"As  I  have  already  told  you,  my  father  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  wished  me  to  be  one  also ;  I  was  not  averse  to  the 
idea,  but  felt  that  it  was  something  which  should  not  be  en- 
tered into  without  a  special  calling — or  vocation — being  a 
Catholic,  I  would  now  call  it.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  that 
many  clergymen  assumed  the  profession  more  as  a  matter  of 
business  than  anything  else.  I  wished  to  have  a  year  or  two  to 
consider  it  before  committing  myself,  although  I  had  a  strong 
inclination  towards  it.  With  that  purpose  in  mind  I  came  away 
from  my  home  and  college  town — where  there  is  a  Seminary, 
and  was  still  undecided  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter 
this  heavenly,  perfect  home,  with  what  result  you  both  know. 

"It  was  God  who  led  me  here — in  answer,  I  firmly  believe 
— to  heartfelt  prayers  that  I  might  know  His  will. 

"But  what  you  have  not  suspected  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  leave  for  New  York,  where  I 
shall  enter  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  to  become,  please  God,  a 
devoted  and  useful  priest.    Now  bid  me  God-speed!" 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  almost  embarrassing  silence. 
Then  simultaneously  mother  and  daughter  rose  and  gave  him 
their  hands. 

"You  have  almost  taken  my  breath  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Lyndsay,  "but  I  rejoice  at  the  good  news.  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  succeed  in  the  great  work  you  are  undertaking. ' ' 

"And  have  you  no  word  for  me?"  inquired  the  young  as- 
pirant, turning  to  Hattie.  "Have  I  entirely  taken  your  breath 
away  ? ' ' 

"It  is  news  so  unexpected  and  so  great,  and  so  good,"  re- 
plied the  girl  calmly,  "that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you. 
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May  God  bless  you  always  and  make  you  happy,  and  faithful 
in  your  holy  vocation.  We  shall  always  pray  for  you — and  do 
you  pray  for  us. " 

To  the  mind  of  the  young  convert  there  was  something 
lacking  in  the  manner  in  which  his  news  had  been  received.  He 
had  never  expected  his  friends  to  fall  into  raptures  nor  tears. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  they  had  taken  it  without  the  enthusiasm 
he  had  anticipated.  It  was  not  given  him,  fortunately,  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  the  hearts  of  his  devoted  friends.  The 
mother,  solicitous  for  her  daughter,  was  thinking  more  of  the 
effect  upon  her  than  of  the  news  itself;  the  daughter,  fearful 
of  betraying  her  feelings,  assumed  a  coldness  that  was  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  moment.  And  thus  the  little  drama,  staged  so 
unexpectedly  and  moved  so  swiftly,  came  to  an  end. 

Hattie  Lyndsay's  heart  did  not  break,  nor  even  ache,  after 
a  reasonable  time  had  passed.  She  carried  the  withered  flower 
of  her  hidden  romance  to  the  altar,  only  half  conscious,  till  it 
was  over  that  it  had  blossomed  in  her  heart.  And  the  Lord, 
whose  loving  servant  she  was,  accepted  the  offering.  She  was 
happy  in  herself,  and  a  light  and  beacon  and  gentle  reminder 
to  others  that  the  holiness  of  daily  living  illumines  and  purifies 
the  souls  of  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  shadow  with  a  joy  and 
beauty  transcending  all  the  glories  of  a  self-seeking  and  un- 
comprehending world. 

MARY  C.  MANNIX. 
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To  One  Grieving 

(Mourning  the  Death  of  a  Loved  One  Overseas., 

Violets  crushed  the  sweetest  smell, 
Trampled  grass  the  greenest  grows ; 

Bleeding  heart  by  sorrow  pierced 
Throbs  the  stronger  'ere  life 's  close. 

Has  thy  day  been  shadow-filled, 
Marred  by  trials,  cruel  and  strong? 

Out  beyond  the  night's  black  rim 
Morning  gilds  her  sunbeam  throng. 

Cling  to  Life  for  what  is  left, 
Live  the  dream  of  love  again — 

Bright  spring  flow'rs  will  call  to  you 
Through  an  autumn  full  of  rain. 

Faint  heart!  grasp  the  living  truths — 
Thorns  cage  in  the  loveliest  rose, 

Violets  crushed  the  sweetest  smell, 
Trampled  grass  the  greenest  grows! 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  FISCHER. 
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The  Short  Way  and  the  Long  Way  to 
the  Convent 

*?*?  HE  conversation  in  recreation  time  of  a  religious  commun- 
is ity  of  nuns  turned  to  religious  vocations,  and  some  of 
the  Sisters  began  to  exchange  confidences  on  their  own 
vocations,  the  sum  of  it  all  being  how  each  one  had  become  a 
religious.  A  very  interesting  topic,  no  doubt,  and,  we  all  should 
think,  an  endless  one,  for  women  persist  in  becoming  nuns  as 
they  persist  in  marrying.  The  transitional  period  from  bonnet 
to  veil,  from  the  gay  heyday  of  home  life  to  the  moderation  of 
the  convent,  must  naturally  remain  interesting  and  even  ro- 
mantic in  every  case  that  occurs.  The  conversation  grew  even 
more  interesting  for  the  additional  reason  that  each  nun  seemed 
to  have  a  different  story  to  tell,  different  experiences  and  dif- 
ferent environment  of  circumstances,  for  the  momentous  tran- 
sit from  the  world  to  the  convent.  The  fact  that  they  were  all 
happy  in  the  religious  state  confirmed  the  regularity  of  their 
entrance  into  religion,  and  yet  their  different  methods  of  pro- 
ceedure  would  raise  problems  for  a  casuist.  Long,  serious  and 
vexed  considerations  and  counsels,  novenas,  missions  and  re- 
treats with  harrassed  confessors  and  spiritual  directors, 
changes  of  purpose  and  sometimes  double  purpose,  earthly 
loves  and  spiritual  attractions,  with  concommitant  self-torture 
and  even  moments  of  desperation,  blazed  the  paths  of  some 
until  their  progress  issued  into  self-knowledge  and  composure, 
and  onward  finally  to  the  happy  term  of  the  novitiate.  There 
was  a  romance  of  two  worlds  in  the  stories  of  some  Sisters  as 
we  always  expect  and  always  desire  to  hear ;  but  others  gave 
a  corresponding  shock  of  surprise  by  curtailing  their  narrative 
into  the  simple  statement  that  they  just  entered.  Perhaps  it  is 
these  diverging  habits  of  women  that  constitute  the  difficulties 
of  theologians  in  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  the  principles 
governing  a  vocation.    Nuns  have  their  opinions  on  vocations, 
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and  very  different  opinions,  just  like  theologians;  some  stand- 
ing for  dispatch,  for  individual  light,  for  self-knowledge  and 
self-will,  others  for  a  long  evolution  of  time  and  events  with 
many  provings  of  the  spirit.  Facts,  however,  when  most  var- 
ied and  different  and  even  apparently  contradictory  in  expres- 
sion only  help  to  shorten  the  process  of  generalization  and  the 
formation  of  a  principle  and  rule  of  conduct.  Both  types  of 
religious  vocation  are  true  and  legitimate  as  the  after-lives  of 
happy  and  devoted  nuns  prove,  and  they  only  indicate  the 
many  and  different  ways  of  effecting  the  same  result.  Perhaps 
these  different  manifestations  of  a  true  religious  vocation;  of 
the  nun  that  devoted  years  of  prayer  and  consultation,  and  of 
the  other  who  in  all  simplicity  resolved  to  give  herself  to  God 
in  the  most  perfect  service  she  could  offer  Him,  equally  illus- 
trate the  opinion  of  the  best  spiritual  writers  that  a  long  scru- 
tiny of  religious  vocation  is  not  required  and  that  the  succinct 
rule  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Christ,  ' '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect 
sell  all  and  come  and  follow  Me. ' ' 

THE  NUN  THAT  STUDIED  LONG. 

The  Sister  that  had  a  long  story  to  tell  of  the  growth  and 
florescence  of  a  religious  vocation  such  as  is  interesting  and 
stands  forth  in  spectacular  display  of  romantic  events,  mani- 
fests more  her  own  character  than  that  of  a  religious  vocation. 
She  is  by  nature  intended  to  supply  a  fascinating  story  of 
feminine  impulses  and  cross  purposes  as  only  the  Lord  could 
control  and  direct ;  all  that  is  human  and  feminine  abound  and 
yet  grace  more  abounds.  If  she  were  set  on  entering  the  mar- 
riage state  she  would  display  the  same  interesting  hesitation 
of  choosing  one  of  her  many  suitors,  and  probably  would  en- 
courage them  all  until  a  comedy  or  tragedy  was  developed,  and 
the  reader  or  listener  never  quite  sure  of  the  outcome  before  it 
was  sprung,  would  finally  dissolve  in  admiration  or  pity  over 
the  final  result.  The  rule  for  her  is  that  a  religious  vocation 
requires  time  and  thought,  prayer  and  experience,  and  perhaps, 
in  answer  to  her  prayers,  a  series  of  heavenly  manifestations 
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that  would  either  limit  her  choice  or  remove  it  altogether.  The 
problem  for  her  to  solve  is  her  own  mind  and  not  merely  what 
kind  of  life  corresponds  to  her  character  and  graces.  If  ob- 
served closely  she  will  discover  this  trait  of  hesitancy  in  every- 
thing she  undertakes.  An  aggravated  case  of  this  kind  is  on 
record  of  a  very  estimable  young  lady  that  devoted  her  exist- 
ence to  discovering  her  vocation :  she  refused  several  offers  of 
marriage,  consulted  many  priests,  and  did  not  even  neglect  ob- 
taining the  opinion  of  the  bishop,  entered  tentatively  religious 
institutions  several  times,  and  left  again,  rejected  more  oppor- 
tunities of  marriage,  and  finally  settled  down  with  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  to  the  state  of  a  very  pious  old  maid.  She  says 
more  prayers  than  the  average  nun,  quite  equals  them  all  in 
penitential  exercises,  observes  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  for  per- 
fection of  life,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  exotic  class  of  secular 
nuns.    She  studied  too  long. 

WHAT  IS  A  RELIGIOUS  VOCATION? 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  plausibility  of  the  optional 
character  of  a  religious  vocation  as  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  words  of  the  Master,  "Whosoever  will  be  perfect  let  him 
leave  all  and  come  and  follow  Me,"  we  know  practically,  as 
He  Himself  explained,  that  all  take  not  the  word  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  they  have  not  the  grace.  Grace  means  inclination, 
desire,  joy  and  happiness,  and  a  stimulus  of  conscience  not  to 
refuse  the  gracious  advantage  of  special  favor  and  special 
friendship.  It  means  when  entering  more  into  details  a  clear 
light  to  estimate  the  value  and  attractive  genius  of  dull  pov- 
erty, sacrificing  obedience  and  austere  celibacy  for  His  sake 
and  His  semblance.  It  connotes  also  a  corresponding  neglect 
of  earthly  life  because  so  short,  so  imperfect  and  so  disappoint- 
ing; so  dangerous,  too,  comparatively  when  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  looms  large  and  dominating  and  creates  a  restless  de- 
sire in  us  of  being  ultra  sure  of  not  losing  it.  It  speaks  of 
greater  love  and  greator  security.  Thus  we  can  feel  that  the 
religious  vocation  is  a  great  grace,  a  concentration  of  the  best 
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graces,  of  the  brightest  mental  illuminations  and  heart-yearn- 
ing aspirations.  The  word  "come"  is  heard  that  thrills  and 
fascinates.  It  is  faith  and  hope  and  love  superabounding.  It 
may  be  pain  and  even  anguish  to  old  attachments  not  yet  dead 
and  even  rivals  in  their  attractions.  Still,  it  is  a  grace  that  wins 
and  not  merely  conscience  to  make  victims  but  even  the  selfish 
elementary  desire  of  being  happy.  Grace  is  required  for  every 
good  and  generous  undertaking,  even  to  observe  the  Decalogue 
and  escape  spiritual  perdition.  To  the  worldling  the  weekly 
hearing  of  Holy  Mass,  fasts  of  the  Church,  marriage  laws  and 
impediments,  morning  and  night  prayers,  honesty  in  business 
and  all-around  Christian  decency  seem  as  odious  and  joy-killing 
as  a  religious  vocation  to  the  ordinary  Christian.  Thus  a  re- 
ligious vocation  subjectively  considered,  that  is  in  the  person 
himself,  is  an  individual  experience  as  all  graces  are,  and  by 
the  general  principles  that  govern  the  movements  of  the  Spirit, 
is  easily  distinguishable  from  sentimental  emotions,  natural 
generosity  or  neurotic  impulses ;  it  is  a  distinct  communication 
from  the  Spirit  "Who  breathes  where  He  wills. 

IS  A  RELIGIOUS  VOCATION  A  NEUROSIS? 

Religious  experiences  of  any  unusual  sort  or  exalted  en- 
thusiasm, readily  come  under  suspicion  in  this  age,  of  being 
neurotic,  both  because  of  the  debasement  of  religion  at  the 
present  time  into  undogmatic  and  unreasonable  forms  where 
emotion  substitutes  for  reasonable  conviction  and  traditional 
faith,  where  poetic  effusion  and  hymns  supply  for  abbreviated 
creeds,  and  also  because  it  is  an  age  in  which  neuroses  abound 
and  science  with  specious  reasoning  takes  advantage  to  attach 
suspicion  to  every  manifestation  of  practical  religion.  Visions 
of  saints  and  their  austerities,  all  asceticism  and  mysticism 
have  long  since  been  tabulated  and  classified  in  treatises  on 
nervous  diseases.  The  healthy  grunt  of  animal  life  is  about  the 
only  expression  that  we  can  trust.  Genius  and  advanced  art 
and  poetic  inspiration  particularly,  even  undue  kindness,  gen- 
tleness and  unselfishness,  have  gone  into  the  catalogue.     The 
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public  school  children  of  a  great  city  were  pronounced  neurotic 
a  short  time  ago  by  a  scientific  board  because  they  showed  too 
much  affection  for  their  teachers,  because  they  were  more 
gentle,  polite  and  unaggressive  than  was  proper  to  their  stage 
of  life ;  less  eager,  for  example,  to  rush  for  the  door  and  escape 
in  one  struggling,  squirming  mass  when  school  was  dismissed. 
The  functions  of  cellular  life  in  the  animal  economy  is  the 
standard  now  of  sound  physical  health  and  normal  aspirations. 
What  then  is  to  be  said  of  a  spiritual,  prayerful  young  lady 
with  thoughts  not  of  mating,  but  of  confining  herself  to  the 
gloom  of  a  convent  and  to  shrowding  herself  in  sombre  habit 
and  crucifix.  A  straight  neurosis,  of  course.  The  scientific 
standard  assumed  for  healthy  nerves  saves  us,  however,  the 
necessity  of  much  argument :  man  has  within  him  an  incarcer- 
ated spirit  radiating  around  him  the  effulgence  of  a  glorious 
immortality  that  gives  to  his  animal  functions  a  higher  import 
and  saves  him  truly  from  the  unspeakable  and  real  neuroses 
that  attend  mere  animal  life.  There  are  religious  neuroses  un- 
doubtedly as  unsound  nerves  may  take  any  turn  of  affectation 
or  excess :  we  hear  frequently  of  people  who  think  they  have 
committed  the  unpardonable  crime  or  have  sinned  away  grace, 
or  who  become  loud  and  noisy  in  public  over  their  religious  con- 
version, and  who  feel  the  inspiration  of  spreading  Christianity 
in  the  streets  with  fife  and  drum.  But  these  are  not  nuns.  To 
unfold  the  healthy,  placid  and  elevating  character  of  a  real 
religious  vocation  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  i;o  its  objective 
aspect. 

RELIGIOUS  VOCATION  OBJECTIVELY  CONSIDERED. 

The  life,  the  duties  and  the  services  rendered  to  humanity 
by  religious  is  the  real  vocation  in  its  objective  presentation  as 
distinguished  from  the  internal  emotions  of  the  candidate  for 
religious  life.  The  subjective  conditions  of  mind  and  sentiment 
are  the  subjective  vocation  that  sometimes  might  be  suspected 
of  being  unreasonable  or  neurotic.  The  surest  touchstone  of 
sane  thoughts,  noble  emotions  and  legitimate  purpose  is  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  cling.    A  nun  is  noble  in  her  own  spirit  for 
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her  object  in  life  is  noble :  she  lives  for  humanity  as  well  as  for 
God.  Her  vocation  indeed  means  a  call,  but  it  is  the  call  of  the 
orphan,  of  the  sick,  of  the  old  and  poor — frequently  of  the  be- 
nighted savage  in  a  remote  land,  more  often  of  the  diocese  at 
home,  the  same  call  that  the  priest  hears  to  serve  the  Church 
and  spread  its  influence.  It  is  the  call,  also,  of  the  Master  to 
imitate  Him  in  personal  holiness  of  life  and  self-sacrifice,  in 
view  of  the  hundredfold  reward  He  has  promised — and  even  to 
win  a  special  crown.  Every  Christian  is  in  hope  of  a  crown  and 
thus  it  should  not  take  long  to  decide  the  proposition  of  a  re- 
ligious vocation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Questions  in  wide  variety  crop  up  from  the  subject  matter 
of  a  religious  vocation,  as  for  example :  What  will  be  the  pen- 
alty of  refusing  the  call.  This  question,  we  think,  would  imply 
a  more  or  less  vivid  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  one  asking  it, 
of  the  existence  of  a  divine  call  and  a  call  that  met  with  re- 
luctance and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  person  receiving 
it.  In  answer  we  think  it  should  be  said  that  distaste  and  re- 
pugnance would  detract  very  much  from  the  reality  of  the  vo- 
cation, and  treating  the  matter  as  a  mere  probability,  one 
should  decide  practically  that  there  was  no  vocation,  that  is, 
no  obligation  of  considering  it  a  true  one.  There  is  no  com- 
mandment binding  us  to  enter  on  the  higher  life,  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  counsel  and  not  of  command.  It  would  look  like  a 
call  without  the  grace,  and  this  is  a  delusion.  To  say  that  the 
invitation  of  the  king  is  a  command  is  also  a  specious  argument. 
To  say  that  it  is  sinful  to  resist  grace  is  in  the  present  matter 
more  true  in  the  abstract  than  in  the  concrete,  for  true  grace 
makes  the  consent  easy.  The  young  lady  who  would  rather 
marry  than  enter  a  convent  should  be  encouraged  to  marry. 
Sometimes,  too,  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  religious 
vocation  coupled  with  an  apparent  call,  and  here  again  the  call 
is  nugatory  and  negligible,  for  internal  and  external  conditions, 
that  is  of  the  mind  and  body  favorable  to  religious  life  and 
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crowned  with  a  clear  experience  of  grace  impulse,  constitute 
the  substance  of  a  religious  vocation. 

There  are  particular  and  mystical  paths  as  good  as  that  of 
the  convent  leading  to  perfection.  It  is  indeed  a  dogma  of 
faith  that  religious  life  is  more  excellent  than  secular  life ;  but 
frequently  religious  life  exists  in  desire  more  than  in  reality, 
and  the  desire  supplies  for  the  reality. 

A  lady  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life  entered  a  hospital 
some  time  ago  to  die ;  she  was  prematurely  old  and  exhausted, 
as  her  life  would  readily  explain.  She  had  nursed  an  invalid 
mother  in  comparatively  poor  circumstances  during  her  whole 
life.  It  was  her  desire  from  childhood  to  become  a  religious, 
but  her  mother  lingered  on  and  absorbed  her  time  and  atten- 
tion. "When  her  mother  finally  passed  away  she  herself  had 
come  near  to  the  end  of  her  own  life.  What  of  her  vocation? 
At  her  death  some  time  afterwards  the  chaplain  of  the  hos- 
pital announced  to  the  other  patients  that  a  saint  had  just 
passed  away.  She  had  observed  the  counsels  of  Christ  for  a 
higher  life  in  the  substance  of  poverty,  of  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence, in  virtue  at  least  if  not  in  vow.  Her  devotion  to  God  and 
self-effacement  had  been  deeply  cultivated  by  years  of  hard 
labor  and  trial ;  as  deeply,  perhaps,  as  convent  discipline  could 
have  effected,  and  thus  her  own  vocation,  we  think,  was  not 
cast  away  but  fulfilled. 

A  PARALLEL  FROM  MARRIED  LIFE. 

A  fair  question  to  append  to  the  foregoing  is  the  question 
whether  courtships  as  well  as  religious  vocations  should  be  long 
drawn  out.  Perhaps  here,  for  the  same  reason,  it  might  be  said 
that  married  life,  like  religious  life,  is  a  serious  matter  and 
should  be  long  considered.  Everyday  experience,  however, 
shows  this  is  untrue,  for  the  Church  frowns  on  long  courtships, 
because  she  finds  them  a  bane  not  only  in  the  incidental  occa- 
sions to  irregularities  of  conduct,  but  to  the  very  settlement  of 
the  marriage  question  itself.  Certainly  in  marriage  months 
are  to  be  preferred  to  years  in  the  length  of  deliberation,  for  a 
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long  drawn  courtship  is  ruinous.  Marriage  is  a  normal  and 
natural  life  for  the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  and  choosing  a 
mate  should  not  be  made  too  intricate.  Considerable  intensive 
thought  for  a  short  time  should  be  sufficient  for  one  seriously 
bent  upon  marriage,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  cold,  critical  rea- 
son remove  the  healthy  romance  of  instinctive  love.  Lawyer 
lovers  have  become  of  late  a  curse  to  the  Church  and  to  society 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  old-fashion  marriages  of  simple 
people  that  came  and  saw  and  were  conquered  were  the  hap- 
piest. A  typical  story  of  Irish  matches  fifty  years  ago  would 
tell  us  of  the  youth  and  the  maiden  who  suddenly  disappeared 
from  their  countryside  in  Ireland.  The  father  of  the  swain 
missed,  also,  one  of  his  cows,  and  as  it  was  not  the  first  time 
such  a  coincidence  occurred,  it  did  not  require  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  construe  the  concurrences :  the  cow  had  been  driven  to  the 
nearest  fair  and  sold  for  passage  money  to  America,  whither 
the  rejoicing  couple  were  fleeing — to  the  land  of  the  free.  A 
letter  in  due  time  would  confirm  the  deductions,containing 
twenty  pounds  for  the  cow  and  assurances  that  they  were  very 
.happily  married  and  getting  rich. 

Now,  a  religious  vocation  is  a  love  affair,  too,  coming  to 
one  of  higher  instincts  and  emotions,  to  one  who  does  not  dis- 
dain her  sister  woman  for  marrying,  but  feels  the  joy  of  a 
higher  attraction  and  higher  realities.  When  the  tide  comes 
in  the  ships  go  out.  We  all  float  on  our  own  emotions,  and 
who  can  express  accurately  just  why,  but  time  and  tide  wait 
for  no  one.  C.  C.  K. 


THE  SISTERS. 


The  waves  forever  move ; 
.    The  hills  forever  rest ; 
Yet  each  the  heavens  approve, 
And  Love  alike  hath  blessed 
A  Martha's  household  care, 
A  Mary's  cloistered  prayer. 

FATHER  TABB. 
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LET  US  DO  LIKEWISE. 

''Have  you  any  good  newspapers,  tracts,  pamphlets  or 
Catholic  Christmas  numbers  ?  Well,  always  keep  some  of  them 
in  your  pocket.  You  go  into  a  house  ?  Without  allowing  your- 
self to  be  noticed  leave  some  of  them  in  the  salon,  the  living- 
room  or  the  waiting  room.  You  hire  a  carriage?  Forget  a 
few  papers  when  you  leave ;  the  next  passenger  will  find  them, 
or  the  coachman  himself,  and  they  will  be  read.  You  are  travel- 
ling ?  Before  leaving  the  train  put  some  papers  in  the  baggage 
racks,  and  if  another  train  passes  alongside  of  yours  fling  some 
of  your  papers  into  its  open  windows,  someone  will  pick  them 
up.  You  spend  a  night  at  an  hotel?  Well,  in  the  drawers  of 
the  bureau  there  will  be  always  room  for  a  paper,  and  your  suc- 
cessor will  profit  by  it ;  and  do  not  forget  either  that  the  hotel 
has  a  reading-room  and  there  forgotten  seemingly  among  the 
Secolos  and  the  Figoros  let  a  Catholic  sheet  find  its  way.  And 
then,  don't  you  sometimes  go  outside  the  walls  of  your  city? 
Well,  let  your  papers  fall  along  the  wayside,  put  them  on  the 
benches  in  the  parks,  on  the  tables  in  the  cafes;  even  though 
they  reach  only  the  hands  of  the  ragman  they  may  still  give 
rise  to  a  good  thought  or  correct  an  idea.  And  let  him  who 
wants  to  laugh,  laugh.  Ah,  if  all  of  us  young  people  would 
only  act  thus,  it  would  very  soon  be  seen  whether  we  should  not 
succeed,  willy,  nilly,  in  making  our  papers  be  read !  Those  who 
really  act  on  the  people  have  always  used  means  which  seem 
ridiculous,  but  which  are  on  the  contrary  holy  devices,  noble 
expedients." — From  Filippo  Meda  in  "Catholic  World." 
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Stars  of  Cheer 

The  silent  Christmas  stars  shine  cool  and  clear 
Above  a  world  of  mingled  joy  and  woe ; 
On  peaceful  cottage  homes,  with  thanks  aglow 
For  royal  bounty  of  the  grape-crowned  year ; 
And  on  red  fields  of  blood,  where  many  a  tear 
Is  wiped  away  by  Death,  a  gentle  foe, 
More  merciful  than  they  who  bade  it  flow. 
Shine,  silver  stars,  rain  down  your  blessed  cheer ! 

Comfort  the  mourner  with  your  Angel  song ! 
The  Christ-Child  reigns.    Behold  His  tiny  hand 
Upraised  in  benediction  warm  and  sweet ! 
O'er  every  joy  and  every  bitter  wrong 
The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  hath  supreme  command ; 
Come,  worship,  kings  and  peoples,  at  His  feet ! 

CAROLINE  D.  SWAN. 


THE  DIVIXE   CHILD  AND   THE   CROSS. 
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Ex  Ore  Infantium 

w 


f^TjQOLY  IRELAND ' '  is  not  a  mere  poetic  compliment  to  the 
land  that  beyond  all  others  is  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  not  only  is 
it  holy  in  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  its  people,  but  the  very 
soil  itself  is  redolent  of  sanctity.  In  very  truth  it  is  a  land  of 
holy  places.  There  is  not  a  parish  from  Malin  Head  to  Cape 
Clear  but  boasts  some  venerated  relic  of  the  distant  past  when 
saintly  men  and  women  trod  the  green  fields  that  even  to-day 
are  blessed.  A  ruined  abbey,  in  the  shadow  of  whose  ivy-cov- 
ered walls  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep;"  a  "holy 
well,"  where  even  to-day  the  faithful  "pay  rounds,"  that  is, 
perform  certain  devotional  exercises  in  honour  of  the  saint  re- 
ported to  have  blessed  the  waters ;  a  mutilated  shrine  that  shel- 
tered the  ashes  of  one  of  God's  holy  ones,  long  since  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  reforming  iconoclasts ;  one  and  all  are  jealously 
guarded  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  consecrated  them  to 
God  in  the  golden  age  of  Ireland's  history  when  kings  vied  with 
subjects  in  glorifying  God,  and  they  are  powerful  factors  in  pre- 
serving the  tradition  of  the  ancient  Irish  faith.  Sacred  relics 
of  a  bygone  age,  in  their  venerable  and  holy  silence,  they  preach 
more  eloquently  than  living  voice  the  continuity  of  the  twin 
passion  that  has  moulded  Ireland's  destiny — love  of  God  and 
love  of  country.  Many  of  these  shrines  are  famous,  and  hence 
are  as  familiar  to  our  readers  as  they  are  to  those  who  daily 
wander  through  the  broken  arches  of  Clonmacnoise,  or  kneel 
above  the  ashes  of  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Columba  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Down.  Others  are  known  only  to  local  tradition,  yet 
for  all  that  they  are  none  the  less  holy  places  of  God. 

Thank  God,  the  faith  of  Patrick,  Brigid  and  Columba  is 
still  the  faith  of  Ireland,  and  their  children  of  to-day  still  walk 
with  God.  Saints  are  not  the  special  property  of  any  age.  God 's 
arm  is  not  shortened,  and  there  are  in  the  humble  homes  of  Ire- 
land to-day  many  who  may  never  be  raised  to  the  altars  of  the 
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Church,  but  who  are  saints  for  all  that.  And  it  is  the  story  of 
one  of  these  present-day  Irish  saints  that  we  would  tell.  It 
may  be  that  some  will  dismiss  this  story  as  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence, but  we  feel  confident  that  the  greater  number  of  our 
readers  will  see  in  it  the  wonderful  working  of  that  Providence 
of  God,  Who  selects  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  with  which 
to  confound  the  wise. 

' '  Sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, ' '  writes 
Denis  A.  McCarthy  in  one  of  his  beautiful  poems.  It  is  none  the 
less  true  that  all  Ireland  is  beautiful  in  the  May  time.  The 
fields  are  never  so  green,  the  flowers  are  never  so  fair,  the  birds 
never  sing  so  sweetly  as  in  Mary's  own  dear  month  in  Holy 
Ireland.  There  is  a  glamour  over  sea  and  sky,  a  freshness  in 
everything,  as  if  Mary's  benediction  were  wafted  to  you  on 
the  breezes  that  croon  over  hill  and  lake  and  stream.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  Mary  had  thus  repaid  her  Irish  children  for 
their  fidelity  to  her  throughout  many  a  bitter  trial  by  making 
her  month  the  fairest  in  a  land  where  every  month  has  a  haunt- 
ing beauty  peculiar  to  itself. 

On  one  of  those  beautiful  May  evenings  then,  when  all  na- 
ture basked  resplendent  under  Mary's  smile,  we  found  our- 
selves one  of  a  large  number  whose  way  led  up  the  rather  steep 
incline  that,  passing  by  the  gates  of  North  Monastery,  whose 
cemetery  holds  the  ashes  of  the  gentle  Catholic  poet  and  play- 
wright, Gerald  Griffin,  leads  to  the  industrial  school  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Sunday's  Well,  in  the  City  of  Cork.  The 
gates  stood  invitingly  open,  and  passing  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  with  the  school  buildings  to  the  left,  we  came  to  the 
object  of  our  quest.  It  is  the  convent  cemetery,  where  sleep  the 
faithful  daughters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  after  lives  spent  in 
watchful  care  of  the  straying  lambs  of  His  fold.  But  we  have 
not  come  hither  to  look  upon  these  lowly  graves,  with  their 
simple  little  crosses.  And  yet  we  have  come  to  kneel  above  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  there  is  a 
railed-off  plot,  larger  than  the  others,  a  tall  limestone  cross 
keeping  watch  and  ward  above  it,  on  its  base  this  simple  in- 
scription, "  Little  Nellie  of  Holy  God,  died  February  2nd,  1908. 
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Aged  four  and  a  half  years,"  and  beneath,  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me."  "We  watch  the  group  of  pious  pil- 
grims kneeling  round  about.  We  notice  some  stoop  over  and 
take  some  of  the  fragrant  flowers  with  which  the  grave  is  lav- 
ishly bedecked,  press  them  to  their  lips,  then  reverently  place 
them  in  their  bosoms,  and  we,  who  know  this  people,  know  what 
reverence  is  theirs  for  those  favoured  places  that  have  known 
the  footprints  of  a  saint,  marvel  at  the  spectacle.  Why  make 
the  grave  of  this  orphan  child  a  place  of  pilgrimage  ?  Who  was 
"Little  Nellie  of  Holy  God?" 

We  heard  her  story  from  the  Sister.  It  was  on  the  11th  of 
May,  1907,  that  Nellie  and  Mary  Horgan,  two  little  motherless 
girls,  came  to  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Sunday's 
Well.  Nellie,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was  not  yet  four  years 
old,  when,  a  few  months  previously,  she  had  followed  the  re- 
mains of  her  mother,  a  victim  to  the  dread  scourge  of  consump- 
tion, to  its  lowly  resting  place  amongst  the  graves  of  God's 
poor.  And  already,  in  addition  to  a  bad  curvature  of  the  spine, 
it  was  plain  that  the  mother's  fatal  malady  had  marked  the 
child  for  an  early  death.  The  sick  child  was  placed  in  the  in- 
firmary, and  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  residence  under 
the  roof  of  the  Good  Shepherd  those  in  charge  of  her  were 
struck  by  amazing  evidences  of  sanctity  unusual  in  one  so 
young.  From  many  wonderful  instances  told  us  by  the  good 
Sister,  and  published  with  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork, 
we  select  a  few  at  random. 

Nellie  had  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  Infant  Jesus. 
A  little  altar  of  the  Divine  Infant  of  Prague  was  placed  beside 
her  cot.  She  frequently  asked  for  fresh  flowers,  and  oil  for  the 
lamp  that  burned  before  the  statue.  One  day  the  girl  who  at- 
tended to  Nellie  while  the  nurse  was  visiting  her  other  patients, 
left  the  child  to  see  to  something  in  another  room.  Hearing 
someone  move,  she  re-entered  suddenly,  not  imagining  for  a 
moment  that  Nellie  could  have  left  her  cot.  What  was  her 
amazement  to  see  the  child  holding  a  flower  in  her  hand,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  clamber  back  to  bed!  "Oh,  you  naughty 
child ! ' '  said  the  girl,  I  '11  tell  Mother  when  she  comes  that  you 
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stole  a  flower."  Later  on  the  nun  came  in,  and  Nellie  said  to 
her :  "Mudder,  I'm  sorry  I  took  the  flower ;  but  I  was  only  talk- 
ing to  Holy  God,  and  Him  gived  me  the  flower,  Him  did, 
Mudder." 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  girl  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  to  attend  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  daily.  One 
morning,  not  feeling  well,  she  remained  in  the  kitchen  and  did 
not  hear  Mass.  By  some  extraordinary  intuition  Nellie  knew 
of  the  omission,  and  by  and  by  when  she  came  to  look  after  her 
little  charge,  Nellie  said  to  her,  "You  did  not  get  Holy  God  to- 
day." The  girl  thought  that  perhaps  the  child  had  heard  her 
moving  about  in  the  kitchen.  She  decided  to  test  little  Nellie. 
Accordingly  the  next  time  she  took  precautions  so  as  not  to  be 
heard,  but  Nellie  had  the  same  reprimand  for  her:  "You  did 
not  receive  Holy  God  to-day. ' ' 

"How  do  you  know,  love?"  said  the  girl.  "Didn't  you 
hear  me  go  to  the  chapel?"  "No  matter,"  said  the  child,  "I 
know  you  didn  't  get  Holy  God. ' ' 

Nellie  grew  daily  weaker,  and  as  her  strength  ebbed  away 
her  sufferings  increased,  but  no  complaint  ever  passed  her 
childish  lips.  One  morning  Sister  Immaculata  and  the  nurse 
went  to  visit  her  after  she  had  spent  a  very  restless  night. 

"How  are  you  to-day,  darling?"  asked  the  nurse.  "I 
thought  you  would  have  been  with  Holy  God  by  this  time. ' ' 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  Nellie,  "Holy  God  says  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  go  yet." 

"What  do  you  know  about  Holy  God?"  asked  the  nurse. 

"Him  did  come  an'  stand  dere,"  replied  the  child,  pointing 
to  the  side  of  her  cot,  "and  Him  did  say  dat." 

Nurse  and  Sister  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

"Where  was  He,  Nellie?"  asked  the  Sister. 

"Dere,"  she  repeated,  confidently,  pointing  to  the  same 
spot. 

"And  what  was  He  like?"  asked  the  Sister  again. 

"Like  dat,"  answered  Nellie,  crossing  her  hands  on  her 
breast. 

Was  it  a  childish  fancy,  or  had  God  favoured  this  little 
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child  as  He  had  favoured  other  chosen  souls?  After  much  de- 
liberation Sister  and  nurse  decided  not  to  speak  of  the  matter 
to  anyone  unless  Nellie  should  again  refer  to  it.  We  shall  see 
that  little  Nellie,  when  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  solemnly 
repeated  the  story  of  this  visit  of  Holy  God. 

For  so  young  a  child,  little  Nellie  had  made  marvellous  pro- 
gress in  religious  knowledge.  She  manifested  a  wonderful  de- 
votion to  the  Passion.  They  gave  her  a  crucifix,  and  when  her 
own  sufferings  became  almost  unbearable,  she  would  take  it  in 
her  little  hand,  stare  at  it  fixedly,  and  whisper,  "Poor  Holy 
God !"  Her  recital  of  the  rosary  was  particularly  edifying.  She 
kissed  each  bead  as  her  childish  lips  formed  the  Hail  Mary. 
"One  evening,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mother,  "while  I  was  sitting 
beside  her  cot  I  said  to  her :  ' '  Shall  I  talk  to  you,  Baby,  or  shall 
I  say  the  rosary?'  'Say  your  rosary,  Mudder,'  she  answered. 
I  had  only  said  a  few  Hail  Marys  when  I  heard  her  whisper, 
'Kneel  down,  Mudder.'  I  paid  no  attention  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  first  decade,  when  she  repeated,  in  quite  a  de- 
termined tone,  'Kneel  down,  Mudder,'  and  I  had  to  finish  the 
rosary  on  my  knees. ' ' 

The  Sisters  were  so  impressed  with  the  piety  and  know- 
ledge of  the  dear  child  that  they  had  begun  to  entertain  the 
wish  that  she  would  receive  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  be- 
fore God  called  her  to  Himself.  Prayers  had  been  offered  for 
that  intention,  but  the  matter  had  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Bishop.  Judge  of  their  surprise  and  joy  then, 
when  on  the  8th  of  October,  1907,  Most  Rev.  Bishop  O'Cal- 
laghan  telephoned  to  the  convent  that  he  was  coming  at  mid- 
day to  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  little  Nel- 
lie !  Both  Bishop  and  Sisters  were  astonished  at  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  Doctrine  displayed  by  the  child.  After  the  cere- 
mony she  was  brought  to  the  parlour  to  receive  another  bless- 
ing from  the  Bishop.  "Now,'  she  cried,  "I  am  Holy  God's  little 
soldier. ' ' 

Little  Nellie's  marvellous  instinct  or  intuition  regarding 
the  Real  Presence  became  much  more  noticeable  after  her  con- 
firmation. She  knew  instinctively  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  exposed,  although  no  human  information  reached  her. 
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"Holy  God  is  not  in  de  lock-up  to-day,"  she  would  say, 
"take  me  down  to  Him."  And  now  those  who  tended  the  little 
sufferer  would  hear  her  repeat  sadly  to  herself :  "  I  want  Holy 
God !  Oh !  I  wonder  when  He  will  come !  I  want  Him  to  come 
into  my  heart,  I'm  longing  for  Him."  Sometimes  Nellie  was  so 
weak  that  nurse  deemed  it  imprudent  to  leave  her  to  attend 
morning  Mass.  But  Nellie  always  insisted  on  her  going.  "Mud- 
der,  go  down  to  Mass,"  she  would  say,  "an'  get  Holy  God  an' 
come  back  to  kiss  me.  Den  you  can  go  back  to  de  chapel 
again."  The  nurse  could  do  as  Nellie  wished,  but  not  a  word 
would  the  child  allow  her  to  speak.  She  would  not  have  her  in- 
terrupt her  thanksgiving.  One  evening  she  said  to  Rev.  Mother : 
"Mudder,  to-morrow  morning  when  you  get  Holy  God,  will  you 
bring  Him  up  to  me?"  "To-morrow  morning,"  the  Mother 
answered,  "I  shall  ask  Holy  God  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  and  I 
shall  come  up  to  see  you  after  Mass. ' '  That  evening  Nellie  said 
to  her  nurse :  '  ■  Mudder  Francis  is  goin '  to  bring  me  Holy  God 
in  de  mornin'."  Before  daybreak  Nellie  was  awake  and  called 
to  her  nurse:  "Mudder!  Mudder!  Please  get  up  an'  clean  de 
house  'cause  Holy  God  is  coming  up  to  me  to-day."  After- 
wards, when  Rev.  Mother  appeared  without  "Holy  God"  her 
disappointment  was  so  keen  that  she  wept  bitterly.  During 
the  day  she  was  strangely  silent.  "Mudder,"  she  said,  in  the 
evening,  "I  did  think  I  could  have  Holy  God  to-day."  During 
the  following  days  Nellie  lay  so  still  and  silent  that  more  than 
once  they  thought  the  end  had  come.  When  they  enquired  if 
she  wanted  anything,  she  would  answer  sadly,  yet  resignedly, 
"No,  Mudder,  I  was  only  tinkin'  'bout  Holy  God." 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  then  conduct- 
ing the  annual  retreat  for  the  Sisters,  was  requested  to  question 
the  child  and  see  if  she  really  desired  to  receive  our  Lord.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decree  of  Pius  X.  concerning 
the  first  Communion  of  little  children  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  Jesuit  Father,  therefore,  proceeded  with  the  great- 
est caution,  and  not  until  he  had  had  several  conferences  with 
little  Nellie  did  he  feel  himself  entitled  to  formulate  his  de- 
cision.   "With  regard  to  the  reception  of  this  sacrament,"  he 
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writes,  "Nellie  had  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  child  was  endowed  in  no  ordinary  degree  with  an 
ardent  love  of  God,  with  an  intense  desire  to  be  united  to  Him 
in  Holy  Communion.'  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
Bishop,  who  weighed  the  matter  carefully  and  finally  consented. 
Nellie's  joy  was  indescribable.  "I  will  hab  Holy  God  in  my 
heart,  I  will  hab  Holy  God  in  my  heart, ' '  was  all  she  would  say 
that  day.  She  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Every  now  and  then 
she  would  awake  nurse,  asking  if  it  were  yet  time  to  rise.  '  ■  The 
stars  are  gone,  Mudder,"  she  would  say,  "  'tis  time  to  get  up 
now." 

It  was  the  first  Friday  of  the  month,  the  6th  of  December, 
1907,  a  day  of  holy  love  and  reparation,  when  throughout  the 
Universal  Church  sympathetic  hearts  approach  their  Hidden 
God  to  tell  Him  that  though  all  the  world  forsake  Him  they 
will  still  prove  true.  When  they  brought  her  into  the  chapel, 
that  tiny,  sickly  child,  clothed  in  white,  and  wearing  the  wreath 
and  veil  of  First  Communion,  a  solemn  hush  fell  upon  the  pious 
congregation.  They  could  almost  fancy  they  heard  the  whis- 
pered welcome  from  the  Tabernacle,  ' '  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me."  The  priest  came  forth,  robed  in  the  livery 
of  the  Dispensers  of  the  Mysteries,  and  undid  the  bars  that  en- 
closed the  Prisoner  of  Love.  And  "Holy  God"  had  come  into 
little  Nellie's  heart.  "The  child,"  writes  the  Jesuit  Father 
already  referred  to,  "literally  hungered  for  her  God,  and  re- 
ceived Him  from  my  hands  in  a  transport  of  love."  The  little 
children  raised  their  voices  in  the  joyous  strains  of  the  First 
Communion  hymn,  but  Nellie  sat  there  motionless,  insensible  to 
things  of  earth,  in  silent  conference  with  "Holy  God"  Who 
dwelt  within  her  heart.  All  that  day  was  spent  by  the  child  in 
uninterrupted  communion  with  her  heavenly  guest. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  little  Nellie's  days  were  num- 
bered. In  addition  to  her  other  maladies,  the  jaw  had  been 
attacked  by  caries.  But  the  noisome  odor  completely  disap- 
peared after  her  Holy  Communion.  Nellie  was  now  enrolled 
in  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  She  received  the  Last 
Sacraments. 
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But  still  her  lingering  martyrdom  continued.  The  days  of 
torture  glided  into  weeks  of  agony.  One  great  consolation 
cheered  the  little  sufferer.  She  was  now  allowed  to  "get  poor 
Holy  God"  daily.  Before  her  Communion  she  would  not  speak 
an  unnecessary  word.  She  even  asked  her  nurse  not  to  speak 
to  her  until  after  Mass.  After  her  Communion  she  would  ask 
to  be  turned  toward  the  wall  so  that  the  different  objects  about 
the  room  might  not  distract  her.  Her  thanksgiving  usually 
lasted  for  hours;  on  one  occasion  it  lasted  until  evening.  "Her 
fortitude  in  suffering  was  heroic,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 
"She  was  afflicted  with  many  maladies,  among  them  caries  of 
the  jawbone.  The  wound  had  to  be  treated  with  disinfectants 
every  day,  which  caused  the  child  intense  pain.  She  endured 
the  agony  without  a  complaint  or  even  an  exclamation,  always 
clasping  the  crucifix  tightly  in  her  little  hands."  "Holy  God 
suffered  far  more  on  de  cross  for  me,"  she  would  say.  Her 
sublime  confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodness  was  most  remark- 
able. "Baby,"  said  Sister  St.  Francis  one  day,  "when  you  go 
to  Holy  God  tell  Him  Mother  Francis  wants  some  money  to 
pay  her  debts."  "Holy  God  knows  it,"  answered  Nellie,  "an' 
dat's  enough." 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  they  arranged  a  little  crib  be- 
side the  sick  child's  cot.  Nellie  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments. She  herself  opened  out  the  straw  so  that  there  might 
be  "no  lumps  in  Holy  God's  bed."  She  was  to  receive  Commun- 
ion at  midnight  Mass.  They  bore  the  pallid,  wasted  little  figure 
to  the  chapel.  Radiant  with  holiness  and  love,  she  followed 
wistfully  each  movement  of  the  celebrant.  And  now  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem  comes  forth  to  give  little  Nellie  of  Holy  God  His 
Christmas  gift.  The  child's  face,  before  so  pale  and  haggard, 
was  glowing  now.  Her  eyes  were  bright  with  some  strange,  un- 
wonted brilliancy.  "If  ever  anyone  was  in  ecstacy,"  declares 
an  eyewitness,  "Nellie  certainly  was  then." 

The  bells  rang  in  the  New  Year,  but  for  little  Nellie  they 
sounded  a  death-knell.  The  dreadful  malady  of  consumption 
was  hastening  to  conclude  its  work  of  devastation.  The  jaw- 
bone was  disintegrating,  and  soon  several  little  pieces  came 
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away.  "While  others  wept  at  the  pathetic  sight  Nellie  was 
happy  and  resigned.  "Why  are  you  crying,  Mudder?"  she 
asked  one  day  of  the  Superioress,  "you  should  be  glad  dat  I  am 
goin'  to  Holy  God."  Everything  spoke  to  her  of  Holy  God. 
The  clouds  that  she  saw  through  the  window  of  the  sick  room 
were  "the  friends  and  angels  of  Holy  God."  When  she  heard 
the  merry  laughter  of  her  little  friends  at  play  she  was  glad 
that  "Holy  God's  children"  were  so  happy.  She  could  not 
suffer  to  have  artificial  flowers  on  her  little  altar.  ' '  Take  dem 
away, ' '  she  said,  ' '  dey  are  too  stiff  for  Holy  God ;  I  want  Holy 
God's  own  flowers."  Sometimes  they  asked  her  if  she  were 
not  lonely  and  afraid  during  their  absence,  but  the  answer  was 
always  the  same :  ' '  Oh,  no !  I  was  talkin '  to  Holy  God. ' '  If 
they  questioned  her  further  she  would  only  say,  "Holy  God 
says  I  muss  not  speak  of  these  tings."  She  had  been  asked 
to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  a  well-known  Jesuit  Father.  "Holy 
God  is  very  fond  of  Pader — ,"  she  said  a  few  days  later,  "he 
will  get  better,  but  he  will  never  see  me."  Her  words  proved 
true. 

Shortly  after  Christmas  she  was  enrolled  in  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer.  After  this  her  prayers  for  the  Church  and  the  Pope 
became  more  incessant.  One  day  Rev.  Mother  showed  her  a 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  child  examined  it  closely. 
"Dat  is  not  da  way  I  saw  Holy  God,"  she  said. 

"How  did  you  see  Him?"  asked  the  mother.  "Dis  way," 
answered  Nellie,  crossing  her  hands  on  her  breast  as  on  the 
occasion  when  she  spoke  of  her  vision  to  Sister  Immaculata  and 
the  nurse.  The  Mother  was  astounded;  she  had  not  heard  of 
this  "visit  of  Holy  God"  before.  She  spoke  to  the  Sister  and 
the  nurse,  and  they  declared  their  treasured  secret. 

As  her  days  drew  to  a  close  her  hunger  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  became  more  and  more  intense. 

"I  want  Holy  God,  I  want  Holy  God."  "Will  it  soon  be 
morning,  Mudder?"  she  said  one  night. 

"Try  and  sleep,  dear,"  answered  the  nurse.  "Father — 
will  not  be  here  for  a  long  while  yet." 
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"Go  and  call  him,  an'  tell  him  I  want  Holy  God.  Does  he  lib 
in  the  garden,  Mudder?" 

"No,  Nellie,  he  is  very  far  away,  down  in  the  city.  I  could 
not  get  him  now."  At  last  morning  came  and  the  little  one's 
holy  craving  was  satisfied.  This  was  the  occasion  already  re- 
ferred to,  when  her  thanksgiving  lasted  until  evening.  She 
lay  perfectly  still  in  her  little  cot,  turned  towards  the  window. 
At  a  quarter  to  five  she  turned  suddenly  round  and  said  to  the 
Sister,  "Oh,  Mudder,  I'm  so  happy.  I've  been  talking  to  Holy 
God."  Her  voice  trembled  with  delight,  her  face,  previously 
so  dusky  with  the  ravages  of  disease,  was  now  white  as  milk. 
Her  cheeks  glowed  as  a  smiling  peach.  Her  large  eyes  shone 
with  a  strange  brilliancy.  Her  smile  had  a  sweetness  not  of 
earth,  and  around  her  bed  was  the  distinct  aroma  of  incense. 

Nellie  was  going  to  Holy  God.  She  forgot  her  sufferings  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  joy  that  was  soon  to  be  hers.  She  would 
go  to  Him  on  His  own  day,  she  said.  She  could  wear  her  First 
Communion  dress,  she  could  go  in  nurse's  arms,  and  they 
should  make  a  dress  for  nurse.  On  Thursday,  January  30th, 
the  rosary  tickets  were  distributed  by  lot  amongst  the  children, 
and  Nellie  in  her  turn  drew  hers.  It  proved  to  be  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification,  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  following  Sun- 
day. Friday  and  Saturday  she  hung  between  life  and  death. 
Sunday  came,  and  all  day  long  the  sufferer's  agony  was  heart- 
rending to  behold.  The  Sisters  came  in  turn  to  kneel  in  prayer 
around  the  little  cot.  Towards  three  o'clock  the  little  sufferer 
became  quite  calm,  and  remained  motionless  for  about  an  hour. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  something  which  she  seemed  to  see  at 
th  foot  of  the  bed.  ' '  There  was  an  extraordinary  look  in  those 
lovely  eyes,"  the  Sister  said,  "it  was  not  the  sightless,  glazed 
expression  of  the  dying.'  Then  she  moved.  Her  eyes  now 
filled  with, tears,  it  seemed  with  tears  of  joy.  She  tried  to  rise 
and  draw  near  to  that  "something"  on  which  she  gazed  so 
longingly,  and  then  she  smiled.  From  the  movement  of  her 
lips  she  seemed  to  speak  with  someone,  and  raising  her  eyes,  she 
followed  with  a  look  of  supernatural  love  that  "something" 
which  seemed  now  to  hover  above  her  head.     Presently,  with 
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the  ecstatic  smile  of  one  who  "has  found  Him  whom  her  soul 
loveth  and  will  not  let  Him  go,"  little  Nellie  fled  to  Holy  God. 
It  was  4  o'clock  on  Sunday,  February  2nd,  1908,  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification  and  of  the  Presentation  of  Child  Jesus  in  the 
Temple.  Thus  she  went  to  Holy  God  ' '  on  His  own  day. ' '  Nellie 
was  then  four  years,  five  months,  and  eight  days  old. 

They  buried  the  holy  child  in  the  public  cemetery  of  St. 
Joseph  across  the  Lee,  and  as  the  story  of  her  holy  life  spread 
amongst  the  public,  the  little  grave  gradually  became  a  shrine, 
and  strange  rumors  were  abroad  of  wonderful  graces  obtained 
through  the  intercession  of  little  Nellie.  It  was  now  sought  to 
have  the  remains  transferred  to  the  convent  cemetery  at  Sun- 
day's Well.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  death,  the  grave 
was  opened  to  see  if  such  transference  could  with  safety  be  ac- 
complished. There  were  present  a  well-known  Cork  priest,  the 
nurse,  and  two  other  reliable  witnesses.  To  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  child  had  died 
of  phthisis),  the  body  was  found  intact,  except  for  a  small  cav- 
ity in  the  right  jaw  where  the  bone  had  been  destroyed  by 
caries  whilst  the  child  was  still  alive.  The  fingers  were  quite 
flexible,  and  the  hair  had  grown  a  little.  The  dress,  the  wreath 
and  veil  of  First  Communion  with  which  she  had  been  buried, 
as  she  desired,  were  still  intact.  The  silver  medal  of  the  saintly 
child  of  Mary  was  bright,  as  if  it  had  been  recently  polished. 
Everything  was  exactly  as  on  the  day  of  little  Nellie's  death. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  1909,  the  body  was  laid  in  its  final 
resting  place  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  And  there, 
one  evening  towards  the  end  of  May,  we  made  one  of  the  large 
number  of  pilgrims  that  knelt  above  the  ashes  of  "Little  Nellie 
of  Holy  God."  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  already  en- 
gaged investigating  the  many  wonders  alleged  to  have  been 
wrought  at  this  holy  shrine,  but  it  needs  no  Roman  decree  to 
convince  these  pious  pilgrims  that  little  Nellie  is  a  Saint  of 
"Holy  God."  And  as  you  kneel  there,  not  knowing  whether 
to  believe  or  doubt,  a  strange  feeling  as  of  something  super- 
natural steals  over  you,  and  you,  too,  find  yourself  praying  to 
this  new  child  saint  of  First  Communion.    Twelve  months  be- 
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fore  Pius  X.  issued  his  Decree  on  Children's  Communion,  Nel- 
lie's little  comrades  made  a  Novena  to  their  saintly  dead  com- 
panion that  she  would  obtain  for  her  little  companions  and  all 
little  children  throughout  the  world  the  great  favour  of  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion  as  near  to  the  age  that  she  received  it  as 
possible.  Who  then  thought  such  a  remarkable  change  in 
Church  discipline  possible  ?  And  yet  we  know  the  sequel.  May 
we  not  think  that  it  is  to  little  Nellie  we  owe  this  wonderful 
privilege  granted  to  the  little  ones  of  Christ's  flock?  After 
the  Papal  Decree  had  been  issued,  the  little  children  of  Nellie 's 
school  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Father  in  which  they  related 
Nellie's  wonderful  life  and  the  fact  of  the  Novena.  The  Holy 
Father  sent  them  a  gracious  reply,  in  which  he  urged  them  to 
imitate  ''their  companion  Nellie,  who  was  called  to  heaven 
while  still  a  child,  where  she  is  praying  for  them,  for  their  fami- 
lies, for  the  Sisters,  for  their  Superiors,  and  especially  for  their 
very  venerable  Bishop,  to  all  of  whom  we  earnestly  impart  the 
Apostolic  blessing."  Rome  moves  slowly,  yet  in  God's  good 
time  we  may  hope  to  see  this  holy  Irish  child  proclaimed  the 
patron  saint  of  Child  Communion.  Meanwhile,  whilst  waiting 
the  decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  we  set  down  this 
short  sketch  of  her  life  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a  beau- 
tiful example  to  our  dear  Canadian  children,  and  may  prove  an 
incentive  to  them  to  become  as  devoted  to  Our  Eucharistic  Lord 
as  was  "Little  Nellie  of  Holy  God."  The  "Life  of  Little  Nel- 
lie" has  already  been  written  in  Italian  by  the  Rev.  Don  Ugo 
Descuffi,  and  dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  Pius  X.  In  a 
Roman  publication  there  appears  with  the  Imprimatur  of  the 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  following  prayer : 

"Lord  Jesus,  Who  hast  said,  'Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,'  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  having  deigned  to  per- 
meate with  Thy  sweetness  the  soul  of  little  Nellie  by  inspiring 
her  with  a  great  devotion  to  Thy  Holy  Passion  and  a  vehement 
desire  to  receive  Thee  in  the  Divine  Eucharist,  and  by  giving 
Thyself  to  her  in  Communion  from  her  most  tender  infancy. 
Grant,  0  Divine  Friend  of  the  children,  that  all  Thy  designs 
of  love  and  mercy  concerning  Thy  little  servant  may  be  accom- 
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plished  for  Thy  greater  glory  and  for  the  edification  of  the 
little  children  of  the  entire  world."  May  the  example  of  little 
Nellie,  together  with  her  heavenly  intercession,  draw  the  little 
friends  of  Jesus  close  to  the  altar  rails,  and  may  it  enkindle  in 
all  hearts  a  holy  hunger  for  the  Bread  of  Eternal  life. 

THE  REV.  D.  A.  CASEY. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

A  very  beautiful  illustration  of  love  and  veneration  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  given  in  the  biography  of  the  late 
Bishop  Curtis,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  After  the  Bishop  had 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  administration  of  the  See — owing 
to  his  broken  health  and  advancing  years — he  became  again  a 
member  of  Cardinal  Gibbon's  household.  Selecting  a  room  just 
under  the  roof,  the  Bishop  spent  there  a  part  of  his  leisure 
hours  reading,  writing,  studying  and  praying.  But  to  visit  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  the  dearest  of  all  his  occupations.  Often 
he  rose  during  the  night,  crossed  the  yard  that  separated  the 
house  from  the  Cathedral  and,  entering  the  sanctuary,  re- 
mained there  for  hours.  One  bitterly  cold  night,  when  freezing 
sleet  made  walking  difficult,  the  Bishop  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  along  the  icy  path.  Being  asked  how  he  passed  the  time 
in  the  sanctuary,  he  replied :  ' '  Oh,  I  stay  there  like  a  dog  at  the 
feet  of  my  Master. ' ' 

The  humility  of  this  lover  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  made 
him  willing  to  fill  the  lowliest  place.  What  mattered  if  he  could 
only  be  in  the  Presence !    His  heart  and  soul  were  satisfied. 
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Little  Jesus 

Little  Jesus,  wast  Thy  shy- 
Once,  and  just  so  small  as  I? 
And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 
Out  of  Heaven,  and  just  like  me  ? 
Didst  Thou  sometimes  think  of  there, 
And  ask  where  all  the  angels  were? 
I  should  think  that  I  would  cry 
For  my  house  all  made  of  sky ; 
I  would  look  about  the  air, 
And  wonder  where  my  angels  were, 
And  at  waking  'twould  distress  me — 
Not  an  angel  there  to  dress  me ! 
Hadst  Thou  ever  any  toys 
Like  us  little  girls  and  boys? 
And  didst  Thou  play  in  Heaven  with  all 
The  angels  that  were  not  too  tall 
With  stars  for  marbles?    Did  the  things 
Play  Can  you  see  me  ?  through  their  wings  ? 
And  did  Thy  Mother  let  Thee  spoil 
Thy  robes,  with  playing  on  our  soil? 
How  nice  to  have  them  always  new 
In  Heaven,  because  'twas  quite  clean  blue ! 

Didst  Thou  kneel  at  night  to  pray, 
And  didst  Thou  join  Thy  hands,  this  way  ? 
And  did  they  tire  sometimes,  being  young, 
And  make  the  prayer  seem  very  long? 
And  dost  Thou  like  it  best,  that  we 
Should  join  our  hands  to  pray  to  Thee? 
I  used  to  think,  before  I  knew, 
The  prayer  not  said  unless  we  do. 
And  did  Thy  Mother  at  the  night 
Kiss  Thee,  and  fold  the  clothes  in  tight? 
And  didst  Thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 
Kissed,  and  sweet,  and  Thy  prayers  said  ? 
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Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 
That  it  feels  like  to  be  small, 
And  Thou  know'st  I  cannot  pray 
To  Thee  in  my  father's  way — 
When  Thou  wast  so  little,  say, 
Couldst  Thou  talk  Thy  Father's  way? 

So,  a  little  Child  come  down 

And  hear  a  child's  tongue  like  Thy  own; 

Take  me  by  the  hand  and  walk, 

And  listen  to  my  baby  talk. 

To  Thy  Father  show  my  prayer. 

(He  will  look,  Thou  art  so  fair). 

And  say:  "0  Father,  I,  Thy  Son, 

Bring  the  prayer  of  a  little  one." 

And  He  will  smile,  that  children's  tongue, 
Has  not  changed  since  Thou  was  young ! 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 


In  order  to  be  satisfied  even  with  the  best  people,  we  need 
to  be  content  with  little,  and  to  bear  a  great  deal.  Even  the 
most  perfect  people  have  many  imperfections,  and  we  ourselves 
have  no  fewer.  Our  faults  combined  with  theirs  make  mutual 
toleration  a  difficult  matter,  therefore,  we  must  think  a  little 
indulgently  of  one  another.*— Selected. 
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What  My  Religion  Means  to  Me  After 
Fifty  Years 

Y  religion  means  to  me  all  the  happiness  there  is  in  this 
life  and  all  the  joy  I  expect  in  the  next. 

I  am  a  convert;  God  mercifully  gave  me  the  light 
of  the  true  faith  at  an  early  age.  It  meant  so  much  to  me  then 
that  nothing  could  weigh  against  it — family,  friends,  means, 
home, — all  were  as  dross  compared  to  the  happiness  that  came 
to  me  with  my  religion. 

All  converts  have  to  suffer  more  or  less  in  payment  for  that 
wonderful  gift  of  faith,  even  if  it  be  only  the  terrible  upheaval, 
the  wrenching  away  from  old  habits  of  thought,  adopting  new 
practices,  losing  old  friends  and  not  very  easily  making  new 
ones.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  so  young  that  the  family 
thought  it  an  impertinence  in  her  to  have  ideas  of  her  own  on 
so  momentous  a  subject,  the  suffering  was  made  more  keen  by 
the  indignation  of  an  entire  family;  harder  than  all,  however, 
to  bear  was  the  deep  sorrow  of  an  aged  mother.  But  when  I 
placed  my  religion  against  the  sufferings  that  for  a  few  years 
seemed  to  pile  up,  as  it  were,  upon  my  anguished  heart,  it  would 
outweigh  them  all,  I  knew  I  must  persevere  or  lose  my  soul. 
Some  friends  of  my  new-found  religion  used  to  say:  "You  are 
brave  to  withstand  so  much  harsh  treatment."  "No,"  I  would 
reply,  ' '  I  am  not  brave,  if  I  am  not  a  Catholic  what  will  become 
of  me?  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  risk  the  loss  of  my  soul." 
God  in  His  mercy  sustained  me  and  made  me  understand  that 
my  religion  was  of  more  worth  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

So  it  has  been  all  through  life,  until  now,  as  I  advance  to- 
wards old  age,  my  religion  is  dearer  and  dearer  each  day ;  and, 
while  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  great  grace  God  gave  me 
without  any  merit  on  my  part,  my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude 
that  I  was  chosen  for  so  precious  a  gift. 
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If  my  words  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  are  balancing  be- 
tween the  heresy  of  early  training  and  a  call  to  the  true  faith, 
let  me  urge  them,  if  they  would  save  their  immortal  souls,  not 
to  hesitate  to  enter  at  once  into  the  true  Fold,  laying  all  their 
doubts  at  the  Feet  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

"Would  it  appear  from  above  that  my  religion  consists  only 
of  a  selfish  wish  to  save  my  soul  from  eternal  punishment  and 
that  the  love  of  God  has  no  place  in  it?  I  hope  not.  Jesus 
Christ  came  upon  earth  to  save  souls  by  His  bitter  passion  and 
cruel  death.  He  would  also  win  our  love;  who  could  help 
loving  Him  when  contemplating  all  His  sufferings  for  our  sake  ? 

My  religion  means  also  that  I  must  love  God  and  be  will- 
ing to  spend  myself  in  His  service.  I  must  show  my  gratitude 
for  this  great  gift  by  doing  what  God  places  before  me  to  be 
done ;  I  must  sacrifice  my  own  will,  my  ease,  my  time,  my  means 
in  doing  God's  work;  it  is  very  little  and  of  not  much  worth 
when  it  is  done,  but  it  is  all  I  have. 

It  has  not  been  God's  will  to  favour  me  with  great  sensible 
devotion;  I  have  for  the  most  part  been  obliged  to  walk  along 
in  a  dreary  path  spiritually ;  but  my  faith,  my  religion  has  sus- 
tained me.  I  know  that  God  is  there  and  that  He  loves  me,  I 
know,  too,  that  I  love  Him  even  if  I  do  not  experience  the  sweet- 
ness of  it.  I  also  know  that  God  does  me  the  favour  of  making 
use  of  me,  that  He  permits  me  to  work  for  Him,  and  while  I 
am  unable  to  praise  Him  in  the  exalted  strains  of  His  more 
favoured  children,  I  can  still  serve  Him  with  my  head,  my 
hands  and  my  feet,  and  this  is  where  my  religion  comes  to  my 
aid. 

My  religion  teaches  me  absolute  confidence  in  God.  If  my 
path  lies  through  difficult  ways,  where  it  may  seem  that  no 
helping  hand  is  held  out  to  me,  I  know,  though  I  may  not  feel, 
that  God  will  protect  me.  He  will  not  allow  me  to  be  tried  be- 
yond my  strength  because  He  has  so  promised;  and  if  it  be 
His  will  that  I  should  suffer  much  without  consolation,  my  faith 
enables  me  to  say  "God's  Will  be  done." 

My  prayers  may  appear  to  be  unanswered,  it  would  seem 
that  God  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  me;  but  faith  whispers:  "Have 
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courage,  God  will  answer  in  His  own  good  time  and  in  His  own 
good  way;  God  always  hears." 

My  religion  bids  me  be  patient  with  my  lot  and  cast  my 
care  upon  God,  Who  will  not  fail  to  bring  me  safely  through 
the  trials  of  life  and  Who  has  in  store  for  me  an  abundant  re- 
ward provided  I  submit  to  His  law. 

My  religion  means  to  me  that  God  comes  first  always. 
When  there  is  question  of  doing  one  thing  or  another  thing,  one 
must  ask,  which  will  please  God?  The  answer  is  always  mani- 
fest and  there  is  no  further  need  for  doubt.  How  foolish  to 
put  creatures  before  heaven. 

My  religion  means  the  seven-fold  shedding  of  the  Precious 
Blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  beginning  at  the  Circumcision 
and  culminating  on  Calvary,  when  the  last  drop  oozed  from 
His  pierced  Side, — that  Blood  which  flows  over  my  soul  to 
cleanse  me  from  my  manifold  sins. 

It  means  to  me  Holy  Mass,  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
dwelling  of  Jesus  Christ  with  us  in  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
of  the  altar  where  I  may  visit  Him  and  place  all  my  wants  be- 
fore Him. 

It  means  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Penance,  where  I  may  un- 
burden my  soul,  and,  with  renewed  courage,  start  afresh  in  the 
service  of  the  good  God  Who  is  always  so  patient  with  His 
faulty  child. 

It  means  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  that  loves  me  with  ten- 
derness and  has  opened  for  me  a  dwelling  where  He  would  have 
me  abide  with  Him  in  the  Sacred  Wound  of  His  Side. 

It  means  the  Blessed  Mother  whom  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  us 
for  our  own  as  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  who  loves  me  as 
well  as  all  mankind,  and  who  has  many  a  time  sheltered  me 
within  her  maternal  arms. 

It  means  the  dear  St.  Joseph  and  my  Guardian  Angel  and 
all  God's  saints  and  angels  who  are  ever  ready  to  protect  me 
and  help  me  over  the  thorny  parts  of  my  journey  through  life. 

Without  my  religion  I  should  have  had  none  of  these  beau- 
tiful devotions  and  helps  on  the  way.  Can  I  ever  be  grateful 
enough  ? 
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My  religion  it  is  that  revives  my  drooping  courage  which 
sometimes  faints  under  the  many  difficulties  of  life.  It  holds 
out  to  me  the  hope  of  the  reward  exceeding  great  which  God 
has  promised  to  His  faithful  servants,  to  those  who  persevere 
unto  the  end.  It  reminds  me  of  my  promises,  made  in  moments 
of  fervour,  which  are  recorded  by  my  Guardian  Angel  and 
which  I  may  not  break. 

My  religious  life  fills  my  whole  life,  it  lifts  up  my  soul  in 
thankfulness  to  God  Who  has  deigned  to  manifest  Himself  to 
His  people,  and  Who  stoops  to  accept  our  homage  and  permit 
us  to  worship  Him ;  Who  has  promised  us  an  eternity  of  bliss 
with  Him  after  a  weary  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

Courage,  then,  my  soul,  life  may  be  stormy,  it  may  be 
weary,  but  God  is  ever  watchful  and  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
overwhelmed  provided  I  trust  in  Him  and  practise  faithfully 
that  religion  which  in  His  goodness  He  revealed  to  me.  When 
He  seems  farthest  away,  then  perhaps  He  is  nearest;  can  I 
doubt  it  after  having  been  so  often  and  so  mercifully  protected 
by  Him,  but  for  Whose  fatherly  care  I  should  now  have  been 
without  the  pale  ? 

Now  with  the  banner  of  my  Religion  raised  aloft,  I  may 
calmly  await  the  summons  which  will  call  me  from  this  life.  My 
religion  will  aid  me  in  death;  it  will  follow  me  to  purgatory 
as  my  friends  who  survive  me  will  offer  their  supplications  for 
my  soul;  it  will  lead  me  to  God's  throne,  where  I  hope  to  hear 
the  blessed  words:  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

This  is  what  my  religion  means  to  me.    It  means  God ! 

A  CONVERT. 


The  best  thing  about  the  best  of  us  is  that  we  are  Catho- 
lics; Papists,  as  those  outside,  with  a  just  instinct,  call  us  for 
nick-name.  Pope-folk  are  Peter-folk,  and  Catholics  are  Peter's 
folk,  holding  unspilt  and  unsullied  the  Peter-faith  which  Christ 
promised  he  should  carry  in  his  storm-vexed  ship  unwrecked, 
till  this  bitter  sea  of  time  is  crossed  at  last,  and  Peter's  passen- 
gers shall  have  been  landed  by  him  on  the  shores  of  that  other 
sea,  unvexed  by  cloud  or  storm  that  smiles  beneath  the  great 
White  Throne  of  God. — Levia  Poudera. 
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Alumnae  Season   Opens 

The  season  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  opened  October  17th 
with  a  delightful  tea,  held  in  the  large  reception  rooms  of  the 
College,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Warde,  the  President,  assisted  by  the  past 
President,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small,  receiving  the  guests.  A  large 
number  attended  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  occasion. 
The  tables  were  charmingly  decorated,  and  Mrs.  Brazil  and 
Mrs.  Madden  poured  tea.  An  orchestra  gave  a  charming  pro- 
gramme. 

*     #     * 

The  Executive  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  were  hostesses  at 
the  second  of  the  season's  musicales  at  Newman  Hall,  the  after- 
noon proving  most  successful. 


Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  represented  the  Alumnae  at  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  held  in  Baltimore 
from  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  where 
she  was  present  as  Governor  for  Ontario,  and  as  delegate  from 
St.  Joseph's.  Convention  headquarters  were  at  the  Hotel  Bel- 
vedere. His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  presided  at  the  Solemn 
High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth.  The 
next  day  the  delegates  paid  a  visit  to  "Washington. 
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Kind   Words  for  the   Lilies 


FROM   "THE   ALVERNA,"   SAINT   FRANCIS   COLLEGE, 

LORETTA,  PA. 

Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  our  honored  Friend  from 
across  the  border,  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies."  Like  unto  the  deli- 
cate perfume  of  that  beautiful  flower  commonly  called  the  St. 
Joseph  lily,  is  the  aroma  of  the  many  gems  contained  in  this 
cluster.  There  is  something  elevating  and  inspiring  about 
them.  "The  Nun,  Old  and  New,"  for  instance,  is  a  glowing 
and  merited  tribute  to  these  holy  virgins  who  have  ever  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  How  often  do  we 
not  see  these  saintly  women  slandered  and  reviled?  And  why? 
Merely  because  our  non-Catholic  brethren  do  not  know  them. 
True,  these  malicious  slanders  sometimes  arise  from  bigotry 
and  hatred,  but  we  feel  that  if  such  articles  as  this  were  read  by 
the  generality  of  non-Catholics,  they  would  hesitate  to  pass 
such  disparaging  remarks.  Nay,  more,  they  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  filled  with  respect  for  them,  such  as  they  deserve.  May 
the  fragrance  of  the  "Lilies"  extend  far  and  wide,  and  may  it 
be  our  pleasure  to  enjoy  it  regularly. 

#     #     # 

FROM  "THE  AQUINAS,"  ST  THOMAS  COLLEGE,  SCRAN- 
TON,  PA. 

Welcome  Saint  Joseph  Lilies !  We  are  proud  to  have  you 
on  our  list.  Your  articles  are  splendid  as  well  as  your  illustra- 
tions. May  the  success  now  shining  on  you  increase  with  the 
blessings  of  your  patron  saint. 
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FROM  THE  "SAINT  PETER'S  COLLEGE  JOURNAL," 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 
By  all  odds  the  most  serious  contribution  to  the  year's 
scholastic  journalism  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  gaze 
upon  is  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  from  St.  Joseph's  College,  Toronto. 
Devoted  for  the  most  part  to  essays  and  portraits  of  well- 
known  people,  the  issue  shows  a  religious  fervor  and  sincerity 
which  in  these  days  of  materialism  is  "the  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness."     Several  poems  of  literary  merit  lend 

pleasing  variety  to  the  work. 

*     #     * 

FROM  THE  "CANADIAN  FREEMAN,"  KINGSTON. 

The  noticing  of  the  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  the  quarterly 
magazine,  published  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Toronto,  is 
becoming  a  more  difficult  task  with  each  succeeding  issue,  since 
nothing  but  superlatives  can  do  justice  to  it,  and  the  number 

of  superlatives  is  limited. 

i     *     # 

FROM  THE  "CATHOLIC  UNION  AND  TIMES,"  BUFFALO. 

Autumn  "Lilies." — The  autumnal  issue  of  Saint  Joseph 
Lilies  contains  a  number  of  contributions  from  clerical  pens. 
The  leading  article— Rev.  Dean  0 'Malley— treats  of  a  subject 
that  is  now  being  taught  in  more  than  one  Catholic  academy 
and  college  in  the  United  States — Journalism.  Because  of  Buf- 
falo's  long  and  close  relationship  with  the  Christian  Brothers, 
an  article  on  the  industrial  art  schools  of  Belgium  conducted  by 
their  order  in  Ghent,  Tournai,  Brussels,  Liege,  Schaerbeek, 
Molenbeck,  St.  Giles  and  Mons  is  of  personal  interest.  They 
are  known  as  the  St.  Luke  Schools,  and  the  courses  are  divided 
into  building  construction  and  applied  art.  "St.  Luke's 
Schools,"  says  the  writer,  Rev.  Brother  Simon,  F.S.C.,  "are 
well  subsidized  by  the  State,  and  are  well  attended.  St.  Giles 
has  four  hundred  pupils.  However,  the  annual  expenses  are 
such  that  they  cannot  be  covered  by  the  grant,  so  that  a  private 
committee  has  been  formed  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  deficit. ' ' 
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A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIENDLY  LETTERS. 

"I  thank  you  for  Saint  Joseph  Lilies,  a  magazine  I  always 
enjoy.  The  September  number  is  especially  distinguished.  The 
article  about  Father  Pakenham  is  interesting,  and  so  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  the  Benedictine  Sisters.  I  am 
glad  to  see  John  Kennedy  writing  for  you,  and  to  find  Father 
Casey's  poetry  the  subject  of  so  well  written  an  appreciation. 
Dean  O'Malley  is  rather  severe  on  the  poor  overworked  book 
reviewers — I  belong  to  that  inglorious  company,  you  know — 
but  nevertheless,  I  read  his  article  with  pleasure.  And  Miss 
Donnelly's  'Saint  Michael'  is  very  noble  poetry.  I  am,  of 
course,  affected  by  Monsignor  Bickerstaff e-Drew  's  sorrow — it 
is  a  sorrow  although,  as  you  have  beautifully  pointed  out,  he 
cannot  really  be  separated  from  his  mother  by  her  death." 

' '  Congratulations  on  the  last  Lilies.  It  is  really  surprising 
how  you  manage  to  keep  up  the  standard.  I  think  each  suc- 
ceeding number  is  '  one  better. '  ' ' 

#  #     #     # 

' '  I  found  the  copy  of  The  Lilies  on  my  desk,  and  busy  as  I 
am,  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  taking  it  up  and  glancing 
over  it.  I  became  much  interested  in  Dean  O'Malley 's  'Catho- 
lic Journalism  in  Schools  and  Colleges.'  It  is  a  splendid  con- 
tribution, indeed,  and  is  sure  to  leave  its  impress  upon  every 
observant  reader.  I  receive  copies  of  nearly  all  the  Catholic 
papers  and  magazines  in  the  States,  and  of  course  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  read  them  all.  The  Lilies,  however,  ap- 
peals to  me  very  much,  and  I  usually  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  I  find  it  refreshing,  enlightening  and  entertaining. 
Many  periodicals  much  more  pretentious  than  The  Lilies  can- 
not boast  of  contributions  so  varied  and  high  class." 

#  •     •     • 

"I  have  heard  people  say  the  last  number  of  The  Lilies  is 

'Simply  great.'  " 

#  #     #     # 

' '  The  Lilies  is  an  inspiration.  I  wonder  does  the  magazine 
get  its  due  meed  of  praise?" 
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"I  received  the  two  numbers  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  which 
I  must  admit  took  me  completely  by  surprise,  for  the  humble 
title  had  not  prepared  me  to  expect  a  beautiful  quarterly  re- 
view with  articles  of  fine  literary  merit.  I  wish  to  have  the 
succeeding  numbers  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  for  which  cheque 
is  enclosed.  Wishing  you  and  your  Community  abundant  suc- 
cess, I  am- — " 

*     #     *     # 

"Yesterday's  mail  brought  me  the  precious  'Lilies.'  It  is 
always  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  You  have  indeed  been 
very  successful  with  your  magazine.  It  is  so  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  I  heartily  endorse  all  the  good  things  that  are 
said  of  it  by  those  who  are  better  able  to  judge  of  its  merits." 

"As  soon  as  I  had  finished  your  letter  I  was  consumed  with 
a  desire  to  write  something  for  the  'Lilies.'  Then  the  last  splen- 
did edition  arrived,  and  that  naturally  spurred  me  more.  I 
hope  you  may  find  part  of  my  article  at  least,  of  sufficient 
worth  to  publish. ' ' 

"Thank  you  for  the  'Lilies,'  I  enjoyed  every  page.  The 
portrait  of  the  Graduates  is  very  pretty  indeed. ' ' 

*  #     # 

"In  a  few  days  the  little  offering  to  your  magazine  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  along 
you  and  your  noble  magazine." 

*  *     * 

"We  are  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  article,  as  we 
certainly  are  with  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies.'  We  shall  look  for- 
ward eagerly  to  each  successive  number,  and  wish  it  the  suc- 
cess which  it  deserves." 

*  *     # 

"I  have  been  reading  your  magazine  to-day,  and  find  it 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  so  good  of  you 
to  send  it  to  me.  Could  I  obtain  it  regularly  by  becoming  a 
subscriber?    I  shall  be  so- glad  if  I  may." 
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"Many  and  cordial  thanks  for  your  lovely  Quarterly.  It 
comes  to  me,  like  a  bouquet  of  fresh,  fragrant  lilies." 

*  #     # 

"The  'Lilies'  is  indeed  a  charming  bouquet.  Apparently 
you  have  taken  Excelsior  for  your  motto  since  each  successive 
issue  is  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  is  not  only  a 
great  honour,  but  a  supreme  pleasure  to  be  associated,  how- 
ever humbly,  in  the  publication  of  such  a  splendid  magazine." 

*  *     # 

"Your  splendid  magazine  reflects  high  credit  on  the  great 
teaching  institution  that  cradled  it,  and  promises  to  help  mater- 
ially towards  developing  Catholic  literature  in  Canada. ' ' 

*  #     * 

"I  am  sending  you  an  article  for  the  'Lilies,'  under  separ- 
ate cover,  that  I  hope  through  your  goodness  will  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  printed.  The  'Lilies'  has  reached  such  a  high  lit- 
erary standard  that  I  cannot  help  but  realize  my  shortcomings 
in  this  line  and  hope  for  the  best." 

*  #     i 

"Saint  Joseph  Lilies  is  great,  I  show  it  to  everybody." 

*  #     * 

"The  'Lilies'  came,  and  I  think  it  is  the  'best  yet.'  The 
enclosed  poem  I  fear  will  appear  small  beside  those  of  the  gifted 
writers  who  contribute  to  your  magazine." 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  the  promised  Christ- 
mas poem,  which,  I  think,  will  please  you.  I  assure  you  it 
gives  me  genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to  relieve  your  task  a 
little.  I  am  more  than  interested  in  the  Lilies,  and  anything 
that  I  can  at  any  time  do  for  it  will  be  truly  a  labour  of  love." 

*  #     * 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  'Lilies.'  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  have  something  of  yours  to  read." 
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"Enclosed  find  my  article,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to 
your  own  good  judgment  whether  it  is  worthy  to  be  reproduced 
in  your  very  beautiful  publication.  Rest  assured  I  will  not  be 
in  the  least  annoyed  should  you  not  publish  it,  because  I  feel 
I  would  be  doing  only  justice  to  your  College  to  request  its 
elimination  rather  than  spoil  your  grand  magazine,  which  I 
read  with  very  great  pleasure,  I  can  assure  you." 


"  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  is  an  excellent  magazine  replete 
with  literary  merit  of  the  first  water,  arranged  in  a  truly  artis- 
tic manner  and  shedding  lustre  upon  the  College  which  it  rep- 
resents. ' ' 

#     *     # 

And  last  but  not  least  are  these  encouraging  words  from 
a  distinguished  Bishop  three  thousand  miles  away:  "I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  contents  and  get-up  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies : 
it  does  credit  to  editor  and  contributors  alike.  I  am  sending 
you  a  paper  for  your  next  number.    All  good  wishes  from — " 


' '  In  reply  to  your  card  of  recent  date,  please  find  enclosed 
cheque  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  back  subscrip- 
tions to  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies,'  and  which,  I  think,  will  include 
1916-17.  Thanking  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion, I  remain — " 


"Enclosed  you  will  find  cheque  for  three  dollars,  my  sub- 
scription to  the  '  Lilies '  for  three  years.  I  hope  my  tardiness  in 
the  matter  has  not  caused  you  any  inconvenience.  I  promise 
to  be  more  prompt  in  the  future. ' ' 
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The  Psalms 

[HEN  the  Church  prays  it  is  with  the  Psalms.  And  from 
what  the  Church  does  her  faithful  children  may  teach 
themselves  what  to  do.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Psalms  were  not  left  to  cloistered  monks  or  nuns,  but  were  sung 
in  every  Christian  home  and  by  humble  peasants  at  their  toil.  In 
the  Psalms  every  phase  of  human  emotion,  every  need  of  man's 
soul,  every  aspiration  of  his  spirit  in  penitence  or  devout  love 
and  gratitude  finds  perfect  expression.  The  reason  why  these 
exquisite  prayers  become  so  easily  one's  own,  is  because  they 
are  the  inspired  utterances  of  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart.  This  world-poet  sang  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  God; 
of  the  triple  drama  of  Creation,  Fall  and  Redemption;  of  the 
Church,  unborn  yet,  but  to  be  born  out  of  the  wounded  Side  of 
Christ;  of  all  God's  lovely  world,  Nature,  as  we  call  it,  and 
the  universe  of  stars,  the  ring  upon  His  creating  finger,  the 
gems  wherewith  the  fringe  of  His  garment  is  jewelled.  Take 
for  example  the  twenty-first  Psalm  which  opens  with  the  words 
' '  0  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me, ' '  the  same  pierc- 
ing cry  that  broke  one  of  the  intervals  of  long  silence  of  the 
agonizing  Saviour  on  the  cross.  Let  the  devout  Christian  read 
the  verses  that  follow  and  he  may  well  believe  that  Christ  Him- 
self in  silence  continued  the  Psalm  to  the  end.  It  is  so  easy  to 
be  united  with  the  Soul  of  Christ,  to  think  His  thoughts  and 
enter  into  His  feelings  during  those  long  hours  every  moment 
of  which  was  a  living  death.  David  the  prophet  is  explicit 
where  the  evangelists  have  nothing  to  record  but  the  desolate 
cry  of  the  dying  Saviour.  Again  what  prayer  can  be  more  ap- 
propriately uttered  after  Holy  Communion  than  the  102nd 
Psalm,  beginning  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul;  and  let  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. ' ' 

JOHN  AYSCOUGH,  in  "Universe." 
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Lourdes  Through  the  Ages 

^TfllE  ancient  Town  of  Lourdes,  celebrated  now  throughout 
Vy  the  whole  civilized  world,  acquired  a  brilliant  renown 
in  the  history  of  the  Province  of  Bigorre,  on  account  of 
its  topographical  position  and  its  extensive  fortifications. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  protected  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Gers  on  the  east  and  of  the  Beiit  on  the  west, 
it  could  not  fail  to  play  a  preponderating  part  in  the  struggles 
of  the  past.  Warlike  hordes  in  quest  of  booty  and  adventure 
utilized  this  perpendicular  hill  admirably  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  River  Gave  and  the  stream  of  Lapaca.  No  post  of 
observation  and  concentration  could  have  been  more  favour- 
able for  the  erection  of  a  stronghold — nature  seemed  to  have 
destined  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  town  and  surroundings  of  Lourdes  have  preserved  cer- 
tain proofs  of  Roman  sojourn  there — votive  inscriptions,  mono- 
liths, medals,  remains  of  armour  and  of  sculpture  are  exhumed 
every  day  and  dispel  every  doubt  as  to  the  occupation  of  this 
region  by  the  Romans. 

According  to  an  ancient  legend  Lourdes  was  founded  by 
Lapurda,  sister  of  Tarbis — Queen  of  Ethopia.  The  latter  set- 
tled in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  the  spot  occu- 
pied in  our  day  by  Tarbis.  Tarbis  afterwards  sent  her  sister  to 
build  Lourdes,  which  bore  the  name  of  its  foundress,  Lapur- 
dum. 

The  fortress  constructed  first  became  a  precious  safeguard 
for  its  neighbours.  They  hastened  to  be  as  near  to  it  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  take  refuge  within  its  enclosure  in  case  of  attack. 

Thus  by  degrees  a  small  village  grew  up  enclosed  first  by 
palisades  which  were  afterwards  replaced  by  thick  walls,  pro- 
vided with  gates  surmounted  by  battlemented  towers.  After 
the  fortress  was  built  it  became  an  object  of  envy  to  all  the  in- 
vading troops  who  came  within  its  range.  The  object  of  num- 
berless attacks,  it  always  came  forth  victorious. 
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In  the  year  778  Charlemague,  returning  from  Spain  where 
he  had  been  waging  war  against  the  Saracens,  stopped  before 
Lourdes,  which  was  occupied  at  that  time  by  a  Moor  named 
Mirat.  The  fortress  undoubtedly  pleased  the  great  conqueror, 
for  he  resolved  immediately  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  legend 
related  by  chroniclers  runs  as  follows : 

"The  Castle,  reduced  by  a  long  siege,  was  on  the  point  of 
capitulating.  Summoned  several  times  to  yield,  Mirat,  in  spite 
of  privations  heroically  borne  by  himself  and  his  men,  replied 
that  he  would  defend  himself  to  the  end  rather  than  yield  to 
any  mortal  whomsoever.  The  troops  of  Charlemague  began 
to  be  weary  of  so  long  a  siege.  The  king  himself  thought  of 
raising  it,  when  a  remarkable  incident  precipitated  the  event. 
An  eagle  which  had  just  seized  an  enormous  fish  in  the  lake, 
was  returning  to  its  eerie,  when  passing  over  the  fortress  it  let 
fall  its  prey.  Mirat  had  an  inspiration.  Seizing  the  fish,  he 
sent  it  to  Charlemague  with  the  message  that  so  long  as  his 
fishpond  could  provide  him  with  similar  fish  he  would  not  agree 
to  capitulate.  Charlemague  was  completely  deceived.  The 
Bishop  of  Puy,  who  was  among  his  followers,  said  to  him: 
'Allow  me  to  go  to  Mirat.'  "With  the  King's  permission  the 
Bishop  went  to  the  fortress  and  said  to  the  Moor:  'Since  you 
will  not  yield  to  King  Charles,  who  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
mortals,  yield  at  least  to  the  noblest  Lady  who  ever  existed — 
the  Mother  of  God,  our  Lady  of  Puy — I  am  her  servant,  do  you 
become  her  knight?  These  words  moved  Mirat,  who  suddenly 
touched  by  grace,  replied:  'I  yield  my  arms  and  my  person  and 
all  that  belongs  to  me  to  the  Mother  of  God,  to  Our  Lady  of 
Puy,  and  I  consent  in  her  honour  to  become  a  Christian,  but  as 
I  wish  to  engage  myself  freely,  I  desire  that  my  province  should 
be  held  of  her  alone,  both  during  my  lifetime  and  that  of  my 
descendants. ' 

"Mirat  was  baptized  receiving  the  name  of  Lorus.  Accom- 
panied by  his  followers,  he  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Our  Lady  of  Puy.  On  his  return  he  gave  to  the  for- 
tress the  name  of  Lorde." 

This  legend  with  its  artless  charm,  has  come  down  to  us 
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through  the  ages,  and  it  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  arms  of  the 
city,  which  since  this  epoch  are  composed  of :  Three  sable  towers 
on  a  red  ground;  the  centre  tower  higher  than  the  others,  is 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  with  wings  outspread,  holding  in  its 
beak  a  silver  trout. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  army  under  Simon  de 
Monfort  attacked  the  fortress  of  Lourdes,  occupied  by  Albigen- 
sian  heretics,  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  latter,  under 
the  command  of  Gaston  de  Moncade,  Count  of  Bigorre,  offered 
a  lively  resistance.  After  several  attempts,  Simon  de  Monfort 
seeing  that  the  fortress  was  impregnable,  abandoned  the 
struggle. 

In  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  (1360)  Lourdes  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  English.  The  Black  Prince  took  possess- 
ion and  entered  the  fortress  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
knights. 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  follow  Froissart  in  his  numerous  de- 
scriptions relative  to  the  prowess  of  these  cavaliers  of  Lourdes 
who  "rode  more  than  thirty  leagues  at  a  stretch,  rushing  past 
the  French  posts,  harassing  their  garrisons,  engaging  in  skirm- 
ishes, now  at  one  point,  now  at  another ;  when  they  were  return- 
ing to  Lourdes,  misfortune  to  the  one  who  found  himself  in 
their  way.  They  pillaged  and  practised  extortion  of  every 
kind.  Sometimes  they  brought  back  such  an  abundance  of 
animals  and  prisoners  that  they  could  not  lodge  them." 

In  1374  Lourdes  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He 
was  successful  in  taking  the  town,  but  the  fortress  under  Pierre 
Arnaud  resisted  all  attacks.  The  struggles  went  on  until  fin- 
ally in  1408  the  English  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Some  time  after  they  were  driven  out  of  France,  and  had 
to  renounce  all  claims  on  Lourdes,  which  became  the  possession 
of  the  Counts  of  Bigorre. 

Lourdes  had  also  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  Wars  of 
Religion.  The  population  which  had  remained  Catholic  was 
obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Protestant  troops. 
The  Citadel  opposed  so  violent  a  resistance  to  the  latter  that 
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the  besiegers  became  weary  at  last.  The  town,  nevertheless, 
had  much  to  suffer.  It  was  pillaged  and  sacked,  almost  all  the 
buildings  were  burned,  among  others  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
However,  most  of  the  inhabitants  sheltered  within  the  fortress 
happily  escaped  death. 

Finally  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV.  (1594)  put  an  end  to 
all  these  horrors,  and  the  Estates-General  of  the  Province  as- 
sembled at  Lourdes  proclaimed  peace,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
population. 

The  Chateau  was  occupied  from  this  time  forward  by  the 
family  D'Albret,  and  both  fortress  and  town  enjoyed  a  period 
of  calm  and  prosperity. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  fortress  lost  its  position 
of  renown.  It  became  a  State  prison,  a  branch  of  the  Bastille. 
Many  prisoners  of  rank  were  detained  therein,  notably  the 
young  Duke  of  Mazarin. 

Under  Louis  XVI.  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  first  Minister  of 
the  King  incarcerated  there  several  members  of  the  Parlement, 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  being  filled,  Napoleon  I.  also  used 
it  for  State  prisoners. 

Louis  Philippe  restored  to  it  somewhat  of  its  dignity  and 
installed  veterans  therein ;  but  the  government  found  the  out- 
lay required  for  its  support  too  burdensome  and  decided  to  sell 
it.  The  citizens,  indignant  at  this  measure,  had  recourse  to  a 
patriotic  protestation  which  was  crowned  with  success. 

Finally,  in  1893,  the  fortress  was  once  more  put  up  for 
sale.  The  municipal  council  thereupon  asked  that  the  prefer- 
ence in  acquiring  it  should  be  given  to  the  town  of  Lourdes. 
The  wishes  of  the  municipality  were  granted,  and  the  fortress 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  glorious  past  of  this  stronghold 
which  dominates  in  a  majestic  manner  the  city  of  the  Appari- 
tions.   It  now  remains  to  penetrate  within  its  enclosure. 

We  gain  access  to  it  by  two  entrances,  the  principal  one 
leading  from  the/ 'Rue  du  Fort,"  the  other  from  the  "Rue  du 
Bourg."  The  former  entrance  is  provided  with  a  stone  stair- 
case.   After  passing  along  the  crenelated  walls,  we  arrive  at  an 
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ancient  drawbridge  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of 
the  place.  A  few  steps  farther  on  is  the  magnificent  terrace. 
Situated  along  the  edge  of  a  parapet,  jutting  out  over  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  a  superb  view  is  afforded  of  the  surrounding 
country.  From  there  we  mount  to  the  turret  which  preserves 
more  than  any  other  part  vestiges  of  extreme  antiquity. 

On  the  same  level  as  the  turret  is  the  chapel  called  formerly 
"The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Fortress."  This  ancient  edi- 
fice of  modest  construction  was  served  by  a  chaplain,  attached 
to  the  garrison.  The  commander  and  officers  had  reserved 
seats  therein. 

Many  other  points  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  are  to  be 
found  within  the  historic  pile. 

Behold  us  now  arrived  at  the  year  1858.  The  Fortress  of 
Lourdes  had  lost  its  former  importance  without  hope  of  regain- 
ing it.  There  remained  only  the  remembrance  of  its  glorious 
past.  The  town  contained  only  about  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  population,  for  the  most  part  agricultural,  lived 
peaceably  supported  by  their  hard  labours  in  the  fields  or  in 
the  quarries  of  stone  or  slate. 

During  the  summer  season  the  monotony  was  somewhat 
varied  by  the  passage  of  the  numerous  stage  coaches  which 
passed  through  to  Cauterets  or  to  Bareges. 

Suddenly  an  extraordinary  event  took  place.  A  young  girl 
of  Lourdes,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  daughter  of  a  poor  miller 
told  that  she  had  seen  below  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gave, 
within  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  a  white  lady  who  had  smiled  upon 
her,  and  who  had  told  her  to  return  to  the  place. 

The  news  of  this  mysterious  vision  spread  through  the 
town ;  without  interest  for  some,  curious  as  well  as  sensational 
for  others.  The  place  where  the  visionary  had  seen  the  lady 
was  known  under  the  name  of  the  bank  of  Massabieille.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  solitary  spot  where  the  silence  was  troubled  only 
by  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  Gave,  occasionally  mingled  with 
the  cry  of  the  shepherd,  or  the  lowing  of  the  herds  which  were 
led  there  under  the  guardianship  of  a  common  shepherd.  It 
consisted  principally  of  a  bare  height,  the  southern  part  of 
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which  terminated  in  a  rock  jutting  out  perpendicularly  over 
the  Gave.  In  the  side  of  this  natural  wall  the  base  of  which 
is  watered  by  the  waters  of  the  torrent,  exists  an  excavation 
twelve  metres  wide  by  eight  deep ;  above  is  a  cavity  in  the  form 
of  a  pointed  arch,  two  metres  high  by  one  wide,  which  com- 
municates with  the  interior  of  the  grotto.  The  entrance  was 
at  that  epoch  covered  with  ivy,  moss  and  climbing  plants  which 
threatened  to  block  up  the  passages.  With  the  exception  of 
some  unimportant  changes  this  part  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served in  its  primitive  state. 

This  grotto  belonging  to  the  Quatenary  period  forms,  with 
others  caverns  situated  near  it,  a  troglodytic  station  among  the 
most  important  in  southwestern  France.  Such  was  the  spot  in 
which  Bernadette  Soubirous  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
a  dazzling  vision  the  details  and  results  of  which  have  revolu- 
tionized the  Catholic  world. 

We  find  them  described  in  an  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
Tarbis  dated  January  18th,  1862.  That  is  to  say,  four  years 
after  the  first  vision. 

"It  was  the  11th  February,  1858,  about  two  o'clock.  Ber- 
nadette was  gathering  dry  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  Gave  in 
the  company  of  one  of  her  sisters,  aged  eleven,  and  another 
young  girl  aged  thirteen.  She  had  arrived  in  front  of  the 
Grotto  called  Massabieille,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  of 
nature,  she  heard  a  noise  similar  to  a  passing  wind.  She  looked 
towards  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  bordered  with 
poplars.  They  were  motionless.  A  new  sound  having  struck 
her  ears,  she  turned  towards  the  Grotto.  She  perceived  on  the 
edge  of  the  rock  in  a  kind  of  niche,  beside  a  bush,  a  Lady  who 
made  her  a  sign  to  approach.  Her  countenance  was  of  ravish- 
ing beauty,  she  was  clothed  in  white  with  a  blue  cincture,  a 
veil  on  her  head  and  a  yellow  rose  on  each  of  her  feet.  At  this 
sight  Bernadette  was  troubled.  Thinking  that  she  was  a  vic- 
tim of  an  illusion,  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  but  the  object  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  Then  instinctively  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  taking  her  rosary  began  to  recite  it.  When  the 
child  had  finished  her  prayers,  the  Apparition  vanished. 
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"Owing  either  to  a  secret  inspiration,  or  at  the  instigation 
of  her  companions  to  whom  she  had  revealed  what  she  had 
seen,  Bernadette  returned  to  the  Grotto  the  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day following,  and  each  time  the  same  phenomenon  was  re- 
newed. On  Sunday  to  assure  herself  if  this  mysterious  person 
came  from  God,  the  young  girl  threw  holy  water  towards  her 
three  times,  and  the  Lady  received  it  with  a  look  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  of  tenderness.  On  Thursday  the  Apparition  told  Ber- 
nadette to  return  during  fifteen  days,  to  drink,  to  wash  in  the 
spring,  and  to  eat  the  grass  which  she  would  find  there.  The 
young  girl,  seeing  no  water  in  the  Grotto,  was  going  towards 
the  Gave,  but  the  Apparition  recalled  her  and  told  her  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  Grotto  to  the  place  pointed  out.  The  child 
obeyed,  but  finding  nothing  but  damp  earth,  with  her  hands 
she  made  a  little  hollow  which  filled  up  with  muddy  water.  She 
drank,  washed  herself  and  ate  a  kind  of  water-cress  which  was 
growing  near.  After  this  act  of  obedience  the  Apparition  spoke 
again  to  Bernadette.  She  told  her  to  tell  the  priests  that  she 
wished  a  chapel  to  be  built  in  the  place  where  she  had  shown 
herself,  and  the  child  hastened  to  the  Cure  of  the  parish  to  ful- 
fill the  mission  with  which  she  had  been  charged. 

"The  young  girl  had  been  invited  to  return  to  the  Grotto 
for  fifteen  days.  She  responded  faithfully,  and  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  she  looked  again  upon  the  vision. 
An  enormous  crowd  accompanied  her  and  pressed  towards  the 
Grotto  without,  however,  seeing  anything.  During  this  period 
the  Apparition  invited  Bernadette  several  times  to  drink  and 
wash  in  the  place  pointed  out;  she  exhorted  her  to  pray  for 
sinners  and  renewed  her  request  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel. 
In  return  Bernadette  asked  her  who  she  was,  but  her  only  reply 
was  a  gracious  smile.  After  this  time  there  were  but  three  Ap- 
paritions— one  on  the  15th  March,  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Virgin;  a  second  on  the  5th  April;  the  third 
and  last  on  the  16th  July,  Feast  of  Mount  Carmel.  On  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  Bernadette  asked  the  mysterious 
being  three  times  who  she  was.  Then  raising  her  hands  and 
joining  them  over  her  breast,  the  mysterious  Lady  raised  her 
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eyes  to  heaven  and  cried  out  with  a  smiling  air :  '  I  am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.'  " 

Such  is  in  substance  the  recital  which  was  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  Bernadette,  in  the  presence  of  the  commission  invited 
to  hear  it.  Finally,  after  four  years  of  silence  and  investiga- 
tion, the  Bishop  of  Tarbis  published  on  the  18th  January, 
1862,  a  mandate  concluding  thus : 

"We  judge  that  the  Immaculate  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
really  appeared  to  Bernadette  Soubirous  on  the  11th  February, 
1858,  and  the  days  following,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  times, 
in  the  Grotto  of  Massabieille,  near  the  town  of  Lourdes.  This 
Apparition  has  all  the  characteristics  of  truth,  and  the  faith- 
ful are  justified  in  believing  it  a  certainty. ' ' 

Thus  was  authorized  in  the  Diocese  of  Tarbis  the  cult  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

As  soon  as  the  cult  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tarbes,  the  crowds  multiplied.  Pilgrimages  were  formed.  Pro- 
cessions left  the  parish  church  for  the  Grotto.  Gifts  flowed  in 
from  all  sides.  Jewels  were  placed  daily  at  the  place  of  the  Ap- 
parition. These  offerings  were  used  for  the  construction  of 
the  Basilica.  Thus  was  realized  the  wish  expresesd  by  Our 
Lady  to  Bernadette.  The  church  begun  in  1862  was  completed 
in  two  years. 

Many  transformations  have  been  effected  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Grotto  and  in  the  town  itself.  The  course  of 
the  Gave  has  been  diverted  farther  to  the  north.  Winding 
paths  have  become  the  most  important  streets.  An  impressive 
boulevard  has  been  constructed  to  facilitate  access  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries. The  hand  of  man  has  altered  nature  in  many  places. 
Statuary  and  sculpture  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  Pilgrims 
come  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  kneel  upon  the  holy 
soil  of  the  Grotto  and  to  honour  her,  the  White  Virgin  crowned 
with  gold  and  with  roses  upon  her  feet,  who  smiles  upon  the 
mourner,  who  gives  life  to  the  dying,  and  hope  to  the  soul  in 
distress. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Duviau,  Archivist  of 
the  Town  of  Lourdes,  by  S.  M.  A.) 
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St.  Joseph's  New  Novitiate 

With  all  the.  imposing  ceremonial  of  Holy  Mother  Church 
customary  on  such  occasions,  the  corner  stone  of  St.  Joseph's 
new  Novitiate  was  blessed  and  laid  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  T. 
Kidd,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  on  Sunday, 
October  15th,  the  Feast  of  St.  Theresa,  which,  by  a  happy  coin- 
cidence was  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
France.  It  was  in  October  also,  sixty-five  years  ago,  that  the 
Community  opened  its  first  convent  at  Toronto.  Since  then 
foundations  have  been  made  in  the  Dioceses  of  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don, Peterborough,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  Vi- 
cariate of  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  Among  the  Reverend  clergy 
present  at  Sunday's  sacred  function  were:  The  Very  Rev.  M. 
Moyna,  the  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  Chaplain  of  St.  Joseph's; 
the  Rev.  M.  Carey,  C.S.P. ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morrissey,  the  Rev.  J.  Ryan,  St.  Michael's  College;  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Burke,  Rector  of  Newman  Hall ;  the  Rev.  E.  Kissane,  St.  Au- 
gustine 's  Seminary ;  the  Rev.  E.  Pageau,  C.S.B. ;  the  Rev.  F. 
Pennylegion,  the  Rev.  L.  O'Reilly,  D.D.  A  most  eloquent  ser- 
mon on  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Sisterhoods  in  aid  of  religion, 
education  and  charity  was  delivered  by  the  Very  Rev.  N.  Roche, 
C.S.B.  The  architect  of  the  new  Novitiate  is  Mr.  Albert  Post, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  and  Ontario  as  a  leader  in  his 
profession. 

The  building  will  be  located  on  the  highest  point  of  Scar- 
boro  Heights,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kingston  Road,  over- 
looking Lake  Ontario.  The  long  axis  of  the  building  parallels 
this  road,  which  runs  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly 
direction,  thus  affording  direct  sunlight  to  every  room.  This 
arrangement  is  very  desirable  and  is  now  used,  whenever  pos- 
sible, in  institutions  of  this  kind. 

In  plan  the  building  resembles  the  letter  H  with  a  Cross 
standing  on  the  connecting  bar ;  the  bar  representing  the  main 
building;  the  legs  of  the  letter,  the  wings;  and  the  Cross,  the 
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chapel.  The  total  length  would  be  340  feet,  and  the  width  over 
the  wings  142  feet.  The  main  building  (or  the  bar)  is  the  part 
now  under  construction;  the  wings  and  chapel  will  be  built 
when  required.  It  will  be  236  feet  long  and  54  feet  wide  and 
four  full  storeys  above  the  grade  level.  There  will  be  no  cellar 
or  basement,  except  a  few  feet  below  the  ground  floor  which 
will  be  used  for  water  and  heating  pipes,  ventilation,  etc.  On 
the  ground  floor  will  be  located  the  class,  recreation  and  cloak 
rooms,  refectories  for  the  Sisters,  Novices  and  visitors,  kitchen, 
serving  and  other  pantries  and  refrigeration,  store  rooms,  etc. 
At  each  end  of  the  building  there  will  be  slate  and  iron  stair- 
cases, enclosed  between  solid  brick  walls,  and  running  to  the 
top  story  and  opening  through  fire  doors,  into  a  corridor  12 
feet  wide  on  each  story,  and  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a  broad  and 
easy  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  into  a  stately  porch  of  Indiana 
limestone,  over  the  main  archway  of  which  is  carved  the 
"crest"  of  the  Community.  The  front  half  of  this  story  is 
taken  up  with  the  entrance  vestibule,  reception  and  private 
parlors  and  visitors'  private  rooms;  while  office,  living  rooms 
for  the  novices  and  postulants,  music  rooms,  library,  etc.,  are 
placed  on  the  south  side.  A  broad  verandah  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  side  of  the  building.  On  the  second  floor  is  lo- 
cated a  temporary  chapel,  Community  room,  infirmary,  bed- 
rooms for  the  resident  Sisters,  linen  rooms,  etc. ;  while  the  top 
floor  is  divided  into  individual  sleeping  rooms  for  the  Novices, 
linen,  bathrooms,  etc. 

The  building  will  be  built  of  concrete  brick  and  stone,  the 
exterior  being  of  red  stock  brick  and  Bedford  blue  limestone ; 
and  the  interior  of  Dennison  tile,  thus  insuring  a  dry  and 
healthy  building.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  red  tile.  Every 
modern  convenience  will  be  embodied  in  the  construction.  The 
heating  system  will  be  hot  water,  lighting  and  cooking,  elec- 
tricity; mechanical  refrigeration,  etc.  The  heating  plant  will 
be  placed  in  a  building  located  some  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  main  building,  also  an  up-to-date  laundry  and  other  out- 
houses. 
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We  know  of  no  magazine  for  the  young  which  is  better 
calculated  to  inspire  its  readers  with  sentiments  of  true  piety 
than  the  Little  Messenger  of  the  Divine  Infant  which,  as  its 
title-page  informs  us,  is  published  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Schools  in  the  interests  of  the  Archconfraternity  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  a  society  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
education.  The  contents  of  this  little  journal  consist  of  stories, 
legends,  and  maxims,  each  of  which,  while  simple  enough  to  be 
understood  by  young  children,  contains  some  sound  moral  or 
rule  of  conduct  which  older  ones  might  well  follow.  Union  of 
prayer  and  frequent  Holy  Communion  are  among  the  spiritual 
practices  which  it  encourages.    We  wish  it  all  success. 


From  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  has  come  to  us  for 
the  first  time  the  Lumina.  In  the  October  number  is  an  article 
on  the  "Dark  Ages,"  which  shows  thought  and  painstaking 
study.  "America's  Opportunity"  is  an  appeal  to  the  Catholic 
of  the  United  States  to  take  up  the  work  of  aiding  the  foreign 
missions,  a  work  which  the  stress  of  present-day  circumstances 
renders  impossible  for  the  people  of  Europe,  and  which  will  of 
necessity  be  neglected  unless  Catholics  in  America  do  their 
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share.     The  writer  exhorts  young  men  in  colleges  to,  give  at 
least  the  assistance  of  their  prayers  and  Communions  for  the 

success  of  this  great  work. 

#  #     # 

The  two  numbers  of  St.  Mary's  Chimes  that  have  reached 
us  this  year  prove  that  this  interesting  magazine  is  keeping  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  for  it  in  the  past.  A  little  poem  en- 
titled "Treasures,"  contains  a  pious  and  pretty  thought  clothed 
in  simple  language.  In  the  editorial  page  the  importance  of 
attending  to  "little  things"  is  shown  in  the  article  under  the 
heading  "Trifles,"  and  the  value  of  pain  in  our  daily  lives  is 
set  forth  in  the  one  on  "Thorns."  Another  essay  that  merits 
attention  is  "Between  the  Covers  of  a  Book."  The  writer,  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  lasting  impression  made  on  the  mind 
by  what  one  reads,  shows  the  great  need  of  careful  discrimin- 
ation in  choosing  what  one  reads. 

#  #     » 

Another  newcomer  which  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  is 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Record,  from  Hookset,  New  Hampshire.  The 
biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Hemans  is  interesting  and  well- 
written.  The  two  novels  "Shepherd  of  the  North"  and  "The 
Heart  of  a  Man,"  are  reviewed  in  such  a  manner  as  should  in- 
duce many  to  read  the  books  for  themselves. 

#  *     * 

From  among  so  much  excellent  material  as  we  find  in  the 
latest  number  of  the  Young  Eagle  from  St.  Clara's  College, 
Sinsiniwa,  it  is  hard  to  select  what  is  most  deserving  of  praise ; 
every  subject  is  well-chosen  and  carefully  treated.  In  "The 
Spirit  of  an  Ideal  Social  Reformer,"  the  writer  shows  that  all 
work  done  in  the  cause  of  the  masses  must  have  its  inspiration 
in  the  love  of  the  neighbor  for  the  sake  of  God.  This  spirit  it 
was  that  animated  the  reformer  of  Assissi,  and  this  was  the 
cause  why  his  work  was  a  success.  The  wide  scope  which  his 
labours  embraced  is  shown  in  the  paragraph :  ' '  The  object  of 
Francis  was  to  reform  all  social  aspects  as  well  as  all  men.  It 
was  his  aim  to  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  every  one  and  to 
relieve  all  misery.    The  natural,  together  with  the  supernatural, 
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was  to  be  perfected ;  but  the  material  was  to  be  subordinated  to 
the  spiritual,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  Francis  was  the  conver- 
sion of  all  men  to  God  and  to  grace." 

The  two  little  stories  are  interesting,  and  the  poem,  "The 
Divine  Music  Master,"  contains  a  beautiful  thought.       The 

Young  Eagle  deserves  to  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

#     *     # 

"We  have  also  received  "Ave  Maria,"  "Alvernia,"  "The 
Abbey  Student,"  "St.  Angela's  Echo,"  "Catholic  Bulletin," 
"Canadian  Freeman,"  "St.  Mary's  Messenger,"  "Moun- 
taineer," "St.  Peter's  College  Journal,"  "Loyola  University 
Magazine, ""The  Collegian,"  "Redwood,"  "Aquinas,"  "The 
College  Spokesman,"  "The  Nardin  Quarterly,"  "The  Lamp," 
"The  Magnificat,"  "Duquesne  Monthly,"  "Blue  and  Gold," 
"Nazarene,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "The  Pacific  Star,"  "Ford, 
ham  Monthly,"  "Gonzaga,"  "Anselmian,"  "Columbiad," 
"Canisius  Monthly,"  "Campion,"  "Northwest  Review,"  "St. 
Mary's  Sentinel,"  "Exponent,"  "St.  Vincent's  College  Jour- 
nal," "Laurel,"  "Martian,"  "Mountaineer." 


THE    CHRISTMAS   BABE. 

So  small  that  lesser  lowliness 
Must  bow  to  worship  or  caress; 
So  great  that  heaven  itself  to  know 
Love's  majesty  must  look  below. 


JOHN  B.  TABB. 
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A  CONSECRATION. 

"Ring  out  ye  bells,  a  joyous  chime 

Vibrate  in  accents  clear 
And  greet,  once  more,  with  silvery  voice, 

Aurora  of  New  Year. 
We  consecrate  its  months  to  thee. 

0  Virgin  Mother  fair! 
Thy  name  and  thy  remembrance  oft 
Shall  murmur  through  our  prayer. ' ' 


CARDINAL     NEWMAN. 
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The  "Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua." 

"He  comes  by  grace  of  his  address, 

By  the  sweet  music  of  his  face, 
By  his  low  tones  of  tenderness, 

To  melt  a  noble  stubborn  race." 

II  HIS  beautiful  tribute  paid  by  Cardinal  Newman  to  his 
J}  beloved  St.  Philip  Neri  might  be  applied  appropriately 
to  himself.  He  had  been  benefactor,  guide,  and  coun- 
sellor to  many  a  compatriot  of  this  stubborn  English  race,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  life  has  not  only  shed  its  light  of  purity  over 
his  own  century,  but  this  light  shall  shine  unto  all  ages — a 
legacy  that  shall  endure, — by  time  untarnished  and  undimmed 
by  death.  Yet  this  great  and  noble  Englishman  was  forced,  by 
the  malignity  of  the  charges  laid  against  him,  to  offer  to  a 
censorious  world  an  "Apology"  or  defence  for  his  own  life." 

At  Edgbaston,  in  1864,  Newman  wrote  this  "Apologia," 
which  in  its  original  form  consisted  of  a  series  of  seven  pamph- 
lets published  on  consecutive  Thursdays  between  April  21st 
and  June  2nd  of  the  year  mentioned.  In  these  successive  essays 
the  author  traced  with  the  most  conscientious  fidelity,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  religious  opinions,  showing  by  his  sincerity 
throughout,  that  his  conversion  was  only  the  final  step  in  a 
course  he  had  been  following  since  boyhood.  By  this  purely 
simple,  unaffected  revelation  of  his  soul's  history,  he  silenced 
his  critics  and  revolutionized  public  opinion  concerning  him- 
self and  the  Church  he  had  joined. 

These  autobiographical  sketches  were  afterwards  collected 
in  book  form  and  an  explanatory  preface  was  added  by  their 
author,  "not  only  in  order  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader,"  he 
says,  "but  specially  to  make  him  understand  how  I  came  to 
write  a  whole  book  about  myself,  and  about  my  most  private 
thoughts  and  feelings,"  and  he  adds,  "its  original  title  of 
'Apologia'  is  too  exactly  borne  out  by  its  matter  and  structure, 
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and  these  again  are  too  suggestive  of  correlative  circumstances, 
and  these  circumstances  are  of  too  grave  a  character  not  to  give 
here  some  account  of  the  provocation  out  of  which  this  narra- 
tive arose. ' '  In  substance,  this  account  is  briefly  as  follows : 
The  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Froude's  History 
of  England,  wrote  in  MacMillan's  Magazine  for  Jan.,  1864,  that 
"Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the 
Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need  not, 
and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be :  that  cuninng  is  the  weapon 
which  heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  withstand 
the  brute-made  force  of  the  wicked  world  which  marries  and  is 
given  in  marriage.  Whether  his  notion  be  doctrinally  correct 
or  not,  it  is  at  least  historically  so."  The  number  containing  this 
monstrous  accusation,  was  sent  by  the  late  Canon  Walker  to 
Dr.  Newman,  who  might  otherwise  never  have  seen  it.  He  could 
not,  in  justice  to  himself  or  the  Catholic  priesthood,  allow  such 
a  charge  to  pass;  and  he  drew  the  publisher's  attention  to  it  as 
"a  grave  and  gratuitous  slander." 

Canon  Kingsley  at  once,  to  Dr.  Newman's  amazement,  took 
on  himself  the  authorship;  but  when  asked  for  proof  of  what 
he  had  alleged,  spoke  in  general  terms  of  "many  passages  in 
your  writings"  and  referred -vaguely  to  one  of  the  "Sermons 
on  Subjects  of  the  Day"  preached  in  an  Anglican  pulpit  and 
published  in  1844,  entitled  "Wisdom  and  Innocence."  He 
added,  "I  am  most  happy  to  hear  from  you  that  I  mistook  (as 
I  understand  from  your  letter)  your  meaning;  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy,  on  your  showing  me  that  I  have  wronged  you,  to 
retract  my  accusation  as  publicly  as  I  have  made  it, ' '  Then  he 
drafted  for  publication  a  paragraph  in  which  he  said, 
"Dr.  Newman  has  by  letter  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  denial  of  the  meaning  which  I  had  put  upon  his 
words.  No  man  knows  the  use  of  words  better  than  Dr.  New- 
man; no  man,  therefore,  has  a  better  right  to  define  what  he 
does,  or  does  not  mean,  by  them.  It  only  remains,  therefore, 
for  me  to  express  my  hearty  regret  at  having  so  seriously  mis- 
taken him ;  and  my  hearty  pleasure  at  finding  him  on  the  side 
of  truth,  in  this,  or  any  other  matter. ' '  Dr.  Newman  published 
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the  correspondence,  and  brought  out  the  drift  in  certain  'Re- 
flections' at  the  end,  which  with  their  exquisite  irony  and  de- 
cisive argument  took  the  world  by  storm. 

Mr.  Kingsley  had  the  misfortune  to  reply.  His  pamplet, 
"What,  Then,  Does  Dr.  Newman  Mean?"  was  an  indictment 
of  the  whole  career  of  his  adversary  and  repeated  in  wild  and 
hurtling  words  the  charge  of  insincerity  he  had  for  a  moment 
withdrawn.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  "I  am  henceforth  in 
doubt  and  fear,  as  much  as  any  honest  man  can  be,  concerning 
every  word  Dr.  Newman  may  write.".  By  "poisoning  the 
wells"  as  Dr.  Newman  justly  called  it,  Kingsley  knavishly 
sought  to  make  an  answer  impossible,  but  his  manoeuvre  did 
not  succeed.  The  critic  had  asked  "What  does  Dr.  Newman 
mean?"  and  the  reply  came  in  the  shape  of  an  autobiography 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  "Confessions"  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  which  lifted  the  quarrel  into  regions  where  malice 
and  slander  could  not  exist. 

There  is  much  to  set  us  thinking  in  the  success  of  the 
"Apologia."  Everyone  read  it,  and  as  each  of  the  seven  parts 
came  out,  the  interest  grew,  until  the  nation  seemed  to  be  list- 
ening with  one  accord.  City  clerks  were  seen  studying  it  as 
they  went  down  town  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation in  drawing-rooms,  it  was  referred  to  by  preachers 
and  elicited  addresses  of  congratulation  from  ecclesiastical 
chapters  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  our  own 
day  Arthur  C.  Benson  says  in  one  of  his  ' '  Upton  Letters ' ' : 
"You  ask  me  what  I  have  been  reading.  Well,  I  have  been 
going  through  Newman's  'Apologia'  for  the  twentieth  time 
and  as  usual,  have  fallen  completely  under  the  magical  spell  of 
that  incomparable  style,  its  perfect  lucidity  showing  the  very 
shape  of  the  thought  within,  its  simplicity  (not  in  Newman's 
case,  I  think,  the  result  of  labor,  but  of  pure  instructive  grace) 
its  appositeness,  its  dignity,  its  music. 

I  oscillate  between  supreme  contentment  as  a  reader,  and 
envious  despair  as  a  writer;  it  fills  one's  mind  up  slowly  and 
richly,  as  honey  fills  a  vase  from  some  gently  tilted  bowl.  There 
is  no  sense  of  elaborateness  about  the  book;  it  was  written 
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swiftly  and  easily  out  of  a  full  heart;  then  it  is  such  a  revela- 
tion of  a  human  spirit,  a  spirit  so  innoeent  and  devoted  and 
tender,  and,  moreover,  charged  with  a  sweet  naive  egotism  as  of 
a  child." 

Although  this  book  is  such  delightful  reading,  as  to  war- 
rant a  twentieth  perusal,  by  a  man  of  such  unquestionable 
taste  and  literary  ability  as  the  distinguished  author  whom 
I  have  quoted,  it  is  not  light  reading ;  and  one  who  opens  it 
should  know  and  understand  clearly  the  reasons  for  which  it 
was  written,  the  natural  repugnance  which  a  refined  and  sen- 
sitive man  like  Newman  must  have  experienced  in  thus  placing 
before  the  unsympathetic  world  a  sincere  and  detailed  account 
of  his  inner  life,  and  above  all,  the  value  placed  upon  this  re- 
markable work  by  the  most  competent  critics  as  a  model  of 
pure  English  prose  style.  Of  Newman  \s  work  it  has  been  justly 
said :  "  It  is  a  white  art,  like  the  art  of  sculpture, ' '  and  his  style 
is  best  tested  perhaps,  by  an  attempt  to  turn  it  into  Latin  prose. 
The  more  one  studies  it,  turns  it  over  and  penetrates  its  mean- 
ing, the  more  masterly  does  it  become,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  the  thought,  as  the  thought  itself  taking  shape 
in  a  perfectly  pure  and  simple  medium  of  language. 

So  much  for  the  purpose  of  this  admirable  work  and  the 
unconscious  displays  of  magnificent  genius  with  which  that 
purpose  has  been  so  successfully  accomplished.  I  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  give  in  brief  outline  the  contents  of  the  book,  which 
it  has  seemed  to  me  can  be  done  best  by  quoting  a  few  of  the 
most  lucid  and  significant  passages  from  its  several  chapters 
which  correspond  in  order  to  successive  periods  of  Newman's 
life. 

The  first  chapter  being  a  history  of  his  religious  opinions 
up  to  1833,  he  begins  by  saying:  "I  was  brought  up  from  a 
child  to  take  great  delight  in  reading  the  Bible;  but  I  had  no 
formed  religious  convictions  till  I  was  fifteen.  Of  course,  I 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  my  Catechism."  His  mind  and 
fancy  awakened  together,  for  he  goes  on :  "I  used  to  wish  the 
Arabian  tales  were  true;  my  imagination  ran  on  unknown  in- 
fluences, on  magical  powers,   and  talismans.     I  thought  life 
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might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a  decep- 
tion." Thus  we  see  that  as  a  child  he  was  strongly  drawn  to 
the  supernatural  and  invisible.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1816  a 
great  change  took  place  in  him.  From  Calvinistic  books  placed 
in  his  hands  he  learned  the  doctrine  of  "final  perseverance." 
"I  received  it  at  once,"  he  says,  "and  believed  that  the  inward 
conversion  of  which  I  was  conscious  (and  of  which  I  still  am 
more  certain  than  that  I  have  hands  and  feet)  would  last  into 
the  next  life,  and  that  I  was  elected  to  eternal  glory."  "I  re- 
tained it  still  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  it  gradually  faded 
away. ' ' 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  youthful  theologian  was  support- 
ing each  verse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  with  texts  from  Holy 
Scripture;  and  on  reading  Milner's  Church  History,  he  be- 
came "nothing  short  of  enamoured"  of  the  long  extracts  it  con- 
tained from  the  Fathers.  For  years  he  felt  attracted  towards 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen  and  connected  with  it 
was  the  deep  impression  that  he  was  called  to  a  single  life.  Thus 
seventeen  years  before  the  Oxford  Movement  began  there  was 
stirring  in  the  heart  of  its  leader  those  feelings  and  convictions 
of  which  the  outcome  long  after  was  his  submission  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  There  was  another  element  however,  not  at  all 
compatible  with  the  ancient  teaching.  From  Newton  "On  the 
Prophecies"  he  "became  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
Christ  predicted  by  Daniel,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. ' '  Up  to  the 
year  1843,  "this  thought  remained  upon  me,"  he  says,  "as  a 
sort  of  false  conscience." 

At  seventeen  this  thoughtful  student  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1820.  He  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  this  first  College  and  speaks  of  it  in  af- 
fectionate terms  in  the  "Apologia,"  little  dreaming  that  he 
should  go  back  thither  to  receive  the  highest  distinction  which 
it  could  bestow.  But  the  turning  point  in  his  life  was  his  elec- 
tion in  1822  to  a  Fellowship  in  Oriel.  It  was  the  most  distin- 
guished College  of  the  University,  and  Newman  entered  it  at  a 
critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of  English  religion.  To  Oriel, 
Oxford  and  England  itself  the  consequences  were  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  momentous.  Oriel  contained  all  the  original  intellect 
there  was  in  the  University,  and  not  a  little  of  that  intellect  was 
taking  to  free  inquiry  which,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  re- 
ligion, was  pretty  sure  to  develop  into  what  was  called  'Liber- 
alism' which  Newman  described  as  "the  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  positive  truth  in  religion,  but  that  one  creed  is  as  good  as 
another. "  "  The  truth  is, ' '  he  says,  '  •  I  was  beginning  to  prefer 
intellectual  excellence  to  moral ;  I  was  drifting  in  the  direction 
of  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my 
dreams  at  the  end  of  1827  by  two  great  blows — illness  and  be- 
reavement." 

The  fresh  influences  under  which  he  had  fallen  at  this  per- 
iod were  represented  by  Whately  and  Arnold  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Keble  and  Hawkins  on  the  other.  It  was  Whately  that 
fixed  in  him  those  anti-Erastian  views  of  Church  polity  which 
were  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Tractarian 
Movement.  Whately  belonged  to  what  was  then  called  the 
march  of  mind  or  the  "Noltics,"  and  he  who  turned  the  tide 
and  brought  the  talent  of  the  University  round  to  the  side  of 
the  old  theology  and  against  'the  march  of  mind'  was  Mr. 
Keble.  From  him  the  mental  activity  of  Oxford  took  that  con- 
trary direction  which  issued  in  what  was  called  'Traetarian- 
ism.' 

The  first  chapter  of  Newman's  history  is  taken  up  with 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dogmatic  principle — which  he  then 
identified  with  the  English  Church — against  his  early  Liberal 
friends ;  but  he  lost  the  battle,  and  they  drove  him  from  Oxford. 
The  second  period  of  his  life  is  that  between  the 
years  1833-39.  Newman  had  taken  Orders  in  1824,  had  become 
a  tutor  of  Oriel  in  1826,  and  in  1828  had  received  the  living  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  As  tutor  he  had  exerted  a  marvellous  in- 
fluence on  all  the  young  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  "Whately,  an  acute  man,"  he  says,  "perhaps  saw  around 
me  the  signs  of  an  incipient  party,  of  which  I  was  not  conscious 
myself."  Newman  resigned  his  tutorship  and  he  and  Hurrell 
Froude  went  abroad.  During  this  journey,  of  which  there  is 
a  graphic  account  in  the  "Apologia,"  he  composed  many  of 
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the  verses  of  the  "Lyra  Apostolica,"  including  that  beautiful 
invocation  for  Divine  Light  and  guidance  entitled  "Lead 
Kindly  Light." 

On  July  14,  1833,  Keble  preached  the  Assize  Sermon  at 
Oxford  and  had  for  his  subject  ' '  National  Apostacy. ' '  It  gave 
the  impulse  to  religious  reform  which  sprang  spontaneously 
from  Oxford  as  a  centre  and  has  since  been  popularly  known  as 
"The  Oxford  Movement."  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible 
to  repeat  here  the  story  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  of  which,  in 
the  world's  chronicle,  Newman  has  been  considered  the  leader. 
"Newman,"  says  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  "has  been  the  voice  of 
the  intellectual  reaction  of  Europe,  which  was  alarmed  by  an 
era  of  revolutions,  and  is  looking  for  safety  in  the  forsaken  be- 
liefs of  ages,  which  it  has  been  tempted  to  despise." 

Newman  began  the  ' '  Tracts  for  the  Times, ' '  which  at  first 
short  papers,  grew  to  be  elaborate  treatises,  their  aim  being  to 
uphold  primitive  Christianity  which  was  registered  and  at- 
tested in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  which  had  well  nigh  faded 
away  out  of  the  land,  through  the  political  changes  of  the  last 
150  years,  and  which  must  be  restored."  In  the  "Tracts"  in 
the  "British  Critic,"  in  the  "Lectures  on  Justification"  and 
"The  Prophetic  Office,"  Newman  gave  that  ancient  religion 
a  coherent  shape  and  a  philosophy  which  looked  well  on  paper, 
but  which  made  it  still  only  ' '  a  paper  religion. ' '  From  1833  to 
1841  the  unwearied  genius  of  Newman  was  employed  in  dress- 
ing up  this  phantom  which  he  called  the  Via  Media.  It 
made  a  show  and  youths  were  taken  by  the  eloquence,  enthusi- 
asm, ascetic  life,  and  wonderful  charm  of  the  leader;  but  from 
the  start  he  fought  a  losing  battle,  though  he  fought  it  un- 
dauntedly. 

It  was  feared  that  little  by  little  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  secretly  indoctrinated  with  Roman  superstition.  For 
years,  however,  Newman  scouted  the  idea  that  his  methods 
could  lead  to  Rome.  He  wrote  many  violent  things  against  the 
living  system  which  the  Papacy  controlled  and  embodied.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Pope  was  Anti-Christ  and  on  the  road  by 
which  so  many  have  come  into  the  Church  he  had  not  thus  far 
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taken  a  step.  By  the  publication  of  Tract  90,  which  attempted 
to  show  that  subscription  to  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles"  might 
be  made  in  a  Catholic  sense,  he  brought  down  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation on  his  head.  All  England  was  in  an  uproar.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  second  Guy  Fawkes  had  been  discovered  in  the  very 
act  of  setting  fire  to  the  "Time-honoured  Establishment.  The 
actors  in  that  drama  have  all  disappeared;  and  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Froude,  that 
' '  Newman  was  only  claiming  a  position  left  open  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Anglican  Church  was  formed. ' ' 

So  far,  Tract  90  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  bishops. 
There  was  an  "Understanding"  that  Newman  should  pass 
judgment  on  it  himself  by  writing  to  his  Diocesan,  which  he 
did  in  a  remarkable  letter  retracting  nothing,  but  consenting 
to  stop  the  Tracts.  Soon  one  bishop  after  another  began  to 
charge  against  him.  He  recognized  in  their  action  that  he  stood 
condemned  and  he  felt  it  bitterly  and  knew  a  crisis  was  near 
at  hand. 

Here  we  enter  upon  chapter  III.  which  covers  the  period 
1839  to  1841.  "In  the  spring  of  1839,"  he  says,  "my  position 
in  the  Anglican  Church  was  at  its  height.  ...  It  was  true, 
that  I  held  a  large,  bold  system  of  religion  very  unlike  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  day,  but  I  had  as  much  right  to  hold  it  as  the 
Evangelical,  and  more  right  than  the  Liberal  party  could  show 
for  asserting  their  own  respective  doctrines." 

In  1839  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  had  been  watching  the  course 
of  things  from  Rome  and  Oscott,  and  who  already  in  the  Dub- 
lin Review  had  commented  on  the  Oxford  Movement,  pub- 
lished a  further  article,  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Angli- 
can position  and  that  of  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
came  to  Dr.  Newman's  hands.  He  read  it,  was  not  impressed, 
and  was  laying  it  down  when  a  friend  pointed  out  to  him  some 
words  of  St.  Augustine  quoted  in  the  "Review,"  and  which  had 
escaped  his  notice, — Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.  His 
friend  repeated  them  again  and  again.  They  rang  in  Newman 's 
ears  like  the  knell  of  his  theory.  "By  those  great  words,"  he 
said,  "interpreting  and  summing  up  the  long  course  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  history,  the  Via  Media  was  absolutely  pulverized." 
"To  take  a  familiar  instance,"  he  went  on,  "they  were  like 
the  'Turn  again  Whittington '  of  the  chime;  or,  to  take  a  more 
serious  one,  they  were  like  the  ' Tolle,  lege—Tolle,  lege, '  of  the 
child,  which  converted  St.  Augustine  himself."  His  thought 
for  the  moment  was,  '  The  Church  of  Rome  will  be  found  right 
after  all.'  'Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum' — 'Unerring  is 
the  judgment  of  the  universal  world.'  "For  a  mere  sentence, 
these  words  of  St.  Augustine  struck  me  with  a  power  which  I 
never  had  felt  from  any  words  before." 

Yet  he  was  too  determined  to  be  guided  by  reason  and  not 
by  his  imagination;  had  it  not  been  for  this  severe  resolve,  he 
declared  he  had  been  a  Catholic  sooner  than  he  was.  Chapter 
IV.  gives  an  account  of  his  'death  struggle,'  as  he 
describes  it,  as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  includes 
the  years  1841  to  1845.  Various  onlookers,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant alike,  thought  him  indeed  like  Charles  II.,  "an  uncon- 
scionable time  dying."  But  he  must  take  his  way.  He  could 
not  hasten  faster  than  reason  would  let  him.  We  cannot  but 
observe  the  scrupulous  fidelity  to  conscience  that  prompted 
Newman,  instead  of  breaking  with  the  English  Church  as  soon 
as  he  suspected  it,  to  wait  some  six  years  lest  imagination 
should  deceive  him.  After  nine  years  of  spiritual  conflict  New- 
man retired  to  Littlemore,  where  with  a  few  followers  he  led 
a  life  of  almost  monastic  seclusion,  striving  the  while  to  recon- 
cile his  changing  belief  with  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 
Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  charge  of  'St.  Mary's'  and 
left  the  Anglican  Communion,  not  bitterly,  but  with  a  deep  and 
tender  regret.  His  last  sermon  at  Littlemore  on  the  "Parting 
of  Friends,"  still  moves  us  profoundly.  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a 
prophet  torn  by  personal  anguish  in  the  face  of  duty.  During 
these  closing  years  of  the  great  theological  controversy  of 
which  he  was  leader,  Newman  had  many  charges  to  meet,  many 
accusations  to  satisfy,  and  a  formal  retractation  to  make  of 
all  the  hard  things  he  had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
through  it  all  he  retained  his  habitual  serenity  and  though  a 
master  of  irony  and  satire,  he  kept  his  literary  power  always 
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lish  people  at  once  accepted  Dr.  Newman's  account  of  himself. 
They  replied  to  Mr.  Kingsley  by  admitting,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Froude,  that  "Newman's  whole  life  had  been  a  strug- 
gle for  the  truth,"  and  they  saw  that  "he  had  brought  to  bear 
a  most  powerful  and  subtle  intellect  to  support  the  conviction 
of  a  conscience  which  was  superlatively  sensitive."  Hence- 
forth he  became  an  object  of  veneration  and  attachment  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  and  as  it  would  seem,  they  condoned  his 
change  of  religion  for  the  sake  of  the  personal  qualities  which 
they  now  prized  at  a  transcendent  value.  At  Cardinal  New- 
man's death  in  1890  the  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  through 
all  England  might  be  expressed  by  his  lines  in  the  "Dream  of 
Gerontius ' ' : 

I  had  a  dream.    Yes  someone  softly  said 

"He's  gone,"  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  room; 

And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  voice 

Cry  "Subvenite" ;  and  they  knelt  in  prayer. 

M.  W. 


Alas  for  those  who  have  had  gifts  and  talents,  and  who 
have  not  used,  or  have  misused  or  abused  them. — Cardinal  New- 
man. 


THE   LILY  OF  THE   CRIBS. 
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A  Visit  to  an  Asbestos  Mine 

^JlP'AST  May  while  motoring  in  Richmond  County  we  dis- 
yj  covered  we  were  in  an  asbestos  district,  and  not  far 
from  the  celebrated  Tedford  mines.  We  made  inquiries 
in  Grathby  and  found  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  visit 
them.  Passing  through  the  regions  of  D 'Israeli  and  Coleraine, 
our  big  Hudson  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  barriers  of  moun- 
tain roads  and  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  We 
stopped,  and  below  us  in  a  sun-bathed  gorge  lay  the 
wonderful  valley  which  yields  so  much  to  mankind.  A  small, 
dark  lake  in  the  distance,  overshadowed  by  the  towering  Laur- 
entians,  seemed  to  drink  in  the  faint  crimson  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  To  the  right  beyond  the  lake,  the  metallic  roofs  of  the  town 
glistened  in  the  lingering  light  of  the  departing  King  of  Day. 
Between  the  rows  of  houses,  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
could  be  seen  moving  forms,  probably  the  miners  returning  to 
their  homes  after  a  strenuous  day's  toil.  We  now  prepared  for 
the  perilous  descent  to  the  town.  The  emergency  brake  was 
indeed  of  good  use,  and  it  was  very  nerve-straining  on  the 
steady  driver.  On  reaching  the  mines  we  left  the  car  and  ap- 
proached the  margin  of  the  crater.  My  father,  fearing  we 
would  become  dizzy,  warned  us  not  to  be  too  daring — a  fall 
from  this  terrible  height  would  most  certainly  be  fatal. 

The  mines  are  immense  pits  about  half  a  mile  in  both  depth 
and  circumference.  Here  and  there,  suspended  down  the  sides, 
are  peculiar  looking  ladders  made  of  wire,  with  wooden  slabs 
well  secured  at  intervals,  which  are  used  by  the  miners  in 
going  to  and  from  their  work.  The  sides  of  the  pits  are  rugged 
and  the  interior  is  V-shaped,  being  quite  narrow  at  the  base. 

The  mineral  is  found  in  layers  between  the  rocks.  The 
seams  are  stone-coloured,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
rock  carefully,  to  distinguish  the  valuable  product  of  the 
mountain  from  the  rock  itself.    The  asbestos  is  loosened  from 
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it  natural  bed  by  the  steady-tapping  pick  of  the  miner.  It  is 
then  raised  to  the  earth's  level  by  a  trolley  made  of  wires 
stretched  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  from  which  are  suspended 
pulleys  with  bags  attached.  These  sacks  are  filled  with  this 
substance,  then  it  is  conveyed  in  a  chute,  or  long  slanting  tubes, 
to  the  crusher.  There  the  mineral  is  separated  from  the  waste 
stone.  Three  tall  heaps  of  this  refuse,  in  pyramid  shape,  stood 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  A  short  distance  from  the  mines 
we  saw  the  large  factories  where  the  asbestos  is  baled  and  from 
there  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  town  clock 
chimed  out  the  hour  and  reminded  us  that,  as  interesting  as  the 
asbestos  mines  might  be,  there  were  other  duties  to  be  thought 
of,  and  with  a  loud  noise  the  engine  started,  the  wheels  moved 
and  we  were  off,  on  our  way  once  more  towards  ' '  Home  Sweet 
Home." 

CATHERINE  DELANY. 


' '  Singing,  I  hear  the  whole  world  sing, 

Afar,  anear,  aloud,  alow: 
'  What  to  us  will  the  New  Year  bring ! ' 

Ah !  would  that  each  of  us  might  know ! 

"  Is  it  not  truth  ?  as  old  as  true  ? 

List  ye,  singers,  the  while  ye  sing ! 
Each  year  bringeth  to  each  of  you 

What  each  of  you  will  have  him  bring. ' ' 


FATHER  RYAN. 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Rose 

* '  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-f lying; 
And  the  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying." 

3T  was  June.  On  the  graceful  slope  of  a  sunny  hillside  was 
I  born.  In  a  bed  of  soft  green  leaves  I  lay,  lulled  by  the 
soothing  melody  of  a  silver  brook  running  smoothly  by 
me.  Blissful  were  the  hours  from  early  dawn,  when  the  re- 
freshing dew  opened  my  eyes  to  the  bright  sun,  till  dusk  when 
it  returned  to  close  them  again. 

Those  happy  days  slipped  by,  my  dainty  petals  gradually 
expanding,  displaying  their  delicate  hues.  I  was  also  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  my  slender  form  was  exhaling  incense,  which 
perfumed  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

One  afternoon,  my  solitude  was  invaded  by  a  group  of  gay- 
voiced  maidens,  tripping  lightly  beside  the  babbling  brook 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  my  little  home. 

A  sudden  cry  of  surprise  and  joy  burst  forth  from  a  tiny 
tot  who  was  leading  the  procession.  They  had  discovered  my 
abode.  This  outburst  set  my  heart  beating  very  hard:  "Oh 
look !  see  here !  A  dear  little  baby  rose  as  velvety  and  pretty 
as  can  be ! "  Upon  this  she  thrust  forth  a  chubby  hand  and 
gently  picked  me  up.  What  was  going  to  happen  to  me  ?  Had 
I  fallen  into  friendly  or  hostile  hands? 

But  I  was  not  long  in  learning  my  happy  lot,  for  these 
little  creatures  hailed  me  with  joy  and  admiration.  In  the  soft 
grasp  of  the  leader  I  was  borne  away  from  my  sunny  home, 
along  the  flowered,  bordered  road,  winding  up  the  hill  to  the 
rustic  chapel,  secluded  in  the  tall  pines,  beyond  the  green  field. 

At  last  the  end  for  which  I  was  made  had  come.  The  rest 
of  my  days  I  spent  breathing  out  my  life  and  blessing  in  my 
own  little  way  Him  who  is  so  lonely  in  the  Tabernacle. 

ALBERTINE  MARTIN. 
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Santa  Claus 

^111118X10.8  EVE  is  the  greatest  night  of  the  whole  year, 
for  young  and  old,  weak  and  strong,  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  advent  of  their  Saviour 
Child — Jesus. 

On  this  night,  children  retire  unusually  early,  leaving  their 
stockings  by  the  chimney  and  next  morning  they  find  them  re- 
plete with  bon-bons,  toys  of  every  description  and  interesting 
story  books. 

Who  left  these  gifts  ?  Who  could  the  fairy  godmother  be  ? 
This  is  the  mystery  of  that  great  night. 

Children  call  this  fairy  Santa  Claus  or  Saint  Nicholas,  and 
this  good  Saint  descends  through  the  smallest  chimney  of  the 
poorest  house ;  so  we  conclude  that  it  is  the  ghost  of  good  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  young  man  who  went  about  doing  good,  which 
has  been  divided  into  atoms  of  kindness  which  have  taken  root 
in  the  hearts  of  parents,  aunts  and  uncles,  guardians  and  war- 
dens for  Christmas  Eve,  and  for  that  night  only  turns  them 
into  Santa  Claus. 

Nicholas  was  a  rich  young  man,  born  in  Myra,  who,  having 
great  love  for  Christ  used  to  buy  presents,  and  along  with 
money  leave  them  at  the  houses  of  the  poor  people  on  Christmas 
Eve ;  he  did  not  tell  anyone  of  his  proceeding,  secretly  making 
hearts  happy  and  cheering  many  homes  whose  Christmas  would 
otherwise  have  been  very  bitter. 

Why  do  we  not  follow  his  noble  example?  Are  there  not 
many  children  who  lack,  not  only  toys,  but  clothing  and  per- 
haps the  necessary  food  ?  Yes,  these  children  exist  in  our  days ; 
let  us  use  our  means  in  glorifying  God  in  this  way,  for  He  said, 
"Whatsoever  you  do  unto  the  least  of  mine,  you  do  it  to  Me." 

Saint  Nicholas  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Myra;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  Saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  is  great  devotion  to  St. 
Nicholas  in  Russia;  he  is  the  patron  of  children,  merchants, 
bakers,  sailors,  of  Russia  and  the  City  of  Naples. 

His  remains  are  found  in  Italy,  and  it  is  said  that  each  year 
On  the  feast  of  the  Saint  an  oily  substance  flows  from  his  body 
which  has  cured  and  still  continues  to  cure  many  sicknesses. 

MERCEDES  POWELL  GOMEZ. 


JOURNEYING    INTO    EGYPT. 
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The  Origin  of  Santa  Claus 

' ' Is  there  a  really  Santa  Claus ?"my  little  Willie  said, 

"That  fills  my  stocking  up  with  things  when  I'm  asleep  in 

bed?" 
I  said  there  was  a  Santa  Claus,  a  very  kind  old  man, 
Who  went  from  house  to  house  as  fast  as  reindeer  ran. 

When  Willie  boy  was  older  and  wise  to  understand, 

I  told  him  of  Saint  Nicholas,  a  Bishop  great  and  grand; 

Who  lived  in  Myra,  far  away,  an  Eastern  city  old, 

In  days  of  Emperor  Constantine,  a  warrior  strong  and  bold. 

Good  Nicolas  the  Bishop,  loved  to  do  good  by  stealth, 

Not  like  some  folks,  who  love  to  make  a  grand  display  of 

wealth. 
One  night  the  Bishop  took  some  gold  to  a  poor  man  of  his  flock, 
And  dropped  it  in  the  window  without  a  word  or  knock. 

For  three  nights  in  succession  kind  Santa  did  the  same ; 

The  poor  man  dowered  his  daughter,  then  learned  by  chance 

the  name 
Of  this  good  friend  who  gave  by  night,  unasked,  unthanked, 

unknown ; 
It  was  good  Bishop  Nicolas  who'd  heard  the  poor  man's  groan. 

When  Saint  Nicolas  had  passed  away  still  would  his  people 

tell, 
Of  the  deeds  their  holy  Bishop  did,  who  loved  the  poor  so  well. 
They  said  he  still  on  Christmas  night  went  round  in  reindeer 

sled, 
And  left  his  lovely  presents  beside  each  little  bed. 

So  the  spirit  of  this  Bishop  old,  lives  in  the  world  to-day, 
Though  the  deeds  of  mighty  warriors  are  passed  for  e'er  away. 

C.  M. 
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A  Trip  to  the  Woods 

^^HE  afternoon  of  the  last  Monday  in  September,  found  the 
^/  pupils  of  the  Lower  School  Entrance  to  Normal  as- 
sembled at  Breadalbane  Street  entrance  ready  to  start 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Humber  in  search  of  weeds.  From  fre- 
quent whisperings  among  the  laughing  groups  one  would  infer 
that  they  were  debating  the  shortest  route  to  be  taken  to  reach 
the  destination.  At  last  the  wiser  counsel  of  Sister  M.  and  one  of 
the  older  girls  prevailed,  and  we  set  forth,  happy  and  expect- 
ant, watching  with  amused  eyes  the  new  boarders,  strangers 
to  the  city,  who  were  endeavouring  to  take  in  the  sights  and 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  appear  as  if  it  all  were  an  old  story 
to  them. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  catching  and  changing  city  cars. 
Cranford  Society  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  for  some- 
how the  men  seemed  to  disappear.  At  Suhnyside  Station  we 
had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  car,  and  two  of  us  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  candies  to  while  away  the  time.  "When 
the  car  did  come,  it  was  well-nigh  filled.  I  got  a  seat,  but  I 
would  have  preferred  standing  as  the  heat  was  on,  and  my 
feet  were  nearly  baked. 

About  three  stops  past  "Humberside  Inn'  we  left  the  car 
and  raced  for  the  first  weed  that  we  could  find.  Of  course  we 
picked  those  that  would  soon  wither  instead  of  waiting  till  we 
returned,  still  they  might  have  been  gone  if  we  did  not.  Sister, 
what's  this?  Sister,  I  never  saw  that  before.  Oh,  here's  a 
worm!  Lend  me  your  poison  bottle,  quick!  Who's  got  a 
knife  ?  Now  that 's  my  weed,  I  saw  it  first !  were  some  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  girls  as  they  passed  along  the  roadside 
leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  ravine. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  gate  our  interest  in  the  weed 
collecting  had  lost  some  of  its  enthusiasm,  and  we  hailed  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  a  quick  race  down  the  hill.    We  were 
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considerably  surprised  to  find  a  swing  bridge  over  a  tiny- 
stream  at  the  bottom  and  immediately  everything  was  forgotten 
in  the  wild  desire  to  cross  that  bridge.  The  nuns  bore  with  our 
childishness  and  allowed  us  to  run,  tumble  and  swing  to  our 
heart's  content,  but  of  course  they  didn't  see  the  sign,  "Do 
not  swing  this  bridge. ' '    Neither  did  we  till  the  fun  subsided. 

From  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  if  one  gave  it  a  passing 
thought,  could  be  seen  a  very  pretty  picture.  On  one  side  stood 
a  thick  wall  of  stratified  rock  dotted  with  a  few  trees  which 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing,  on  the  other  hand  one 
beheld  a  sloping  bank  densely  wooded  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
weeds.  Beneath  the  bridge  a  peaceful  streamlet  wound  its 
way,  on  either  side  of  it  stretched  beds  of  sunflowers,  blue 
flowers  and  several  other  different  species,  unconsciously  an  old 
verse,  learned  years  before  flitted  across  my  mind : 

"How  beautiful  the  radiant  flowers  bloom, 

God's  chemistry, 
Hath  drawn  from  dusky  seed  and  sullen  clay, 
Rarest  of  colours,  scents  of  Araby 
A  fragrant  vision,  fairer  than  the  day ! 
Bow  down,  proud  heart,  and  own  the  gracious  power, 
That  works  a  miracle  in  every  flower." 

But  time  was  fleeting,  so  once  more  we  took  up  the  task  of 
gathering  milkweed  pods,  goldenrod,  chicory,  etc.  Some  more 
eager  than  others  rushed  in  where  few  would  dare  to  tread, 
namely  into  briar  bushes  and  tall  thistles.  I  chased  a  bee  up 
hill,  down  hill,  over  the  creek  and  up  a  hill  again  and  then  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  calmly  deposit  himself  into  the 
poison  bottle  of  my  nearest  neighbour.  A  white  butterfly  led 
me  another  chase,  but  sailed  blithely  over  an  unsurmountable 
wire  fence.  I  turned  around  and  beheld  a  King  Billy  on  the 
tree  beside  me.  Here  was  my  chance  or  somebody  else's,  for 
the  same  girl  that  caught  my  bee  took  possession  of  my  but- 
terfly-to-be.   Clearly  it  was  my  unlucky  day. 

As  we  were  all  examining  some  rock,  someone  cried  "Come 
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to  lunch ! ' '  No  second  invitation  needed,  we  all  sat  down  on 
the  soft  grass  and  partook  of  the  sandwiches  and  apples  pro- 
vided by  some  kind  person.  All,  is  hardly  correct,  as  one  little 
damsel  patiently  hurried  to  and  fro  carrying  sandwiches,  coax- 
ing, begging,  and  wheedling  the  shy  and  backward.  I  doubt 
if  she  tasted  anything  herself,  however,  she  made  up  for  it  the 
next  day. 

Our  repast  over,  we  packed  our  belongings,  that  is  weeds, 
and  prepared  for  the  home  journey.  After  having  our  pictures 
taken  and  after  one  of  the  Sister's  attempt  to  catch  some 
minnows,  we  had  one  more  jump  on  the  bridge  and  then  made 
for  the  car.  "We  returned  in  an  open  car,  with  the  full  breeze 
of  the  lake  upon  us.  We  occupied  our  time  watching  the  lake 
being  dragged  and  a  miniature  delta  being  formed. 

When  we  reached  Sunnyside  we  dispersed,  the  day  pupils 
choosing  whichever  car  suited  them,  the  boarders  and  nuns 
taking  a  Queen.  Everyone  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  no 
housework,  no  study,  and  early  to  bed.  I  arrived  home  about 
six-thirty  o  'clock,  tired,  but  conscious  of  having  another  happy 
afternoon  to  add  to  my  store  of  pleasures. 

BETA  MOKGAN. 


''Fairer  than  the  sun  at  morning 

Was  the  star  that' told  His  birth, 
To  the  lands  their  God  announcing 

Hid  beneath  a  form  of  earth. 
By  its  lambent  beauty  guided, 

See  the  Eastern  Kings  appear, 
See  them  bend,  their  gifts  to  offer, 

Gifts  of  incense,  gold  and  myrrh. 
Offerings  of  mystic  meaning, 

Incense  doth  the  God  disclose, 
Gold  a  Royal  Child  proclaimeth, 

Myrrh  a  future  tomb  foreshows. ' ' 
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Vacation 

Vacation,  glad  vacation,  the  best  time  of  the  year, 

Is  come,  and  on  the  morrow  we'll  be  at  home  so  dear, 

We'll  see  loved  faces,  meet  dear  friends,  all  that  we  loved  of 

yore 
Grown   dearer — absence  makes  the   heart   grow  fonder  than 

before.  $ 

Our  Mistress  said,  to-morrow  morn  would  see  us  on  our  way, 
That  we  might  start  if  minded  so  at  dawning  of  the  day, 
So  I'll  say  to  Sister  sweetly:  "If  you're  waking  Sister  dear 
Call  me  early,  call  me  early — this  one  day  of  the  year." 

Oh,  think  of  it ! — ten  happy  days.    No  shorthand  to  be  done ! 
No  logograms,  no  phraseograms — all  set  aside  for  fun; 
Bright  days  of  joy  and  happiness,  Christmas  and  New  Year's 

cheer ; 
Oh,  glad  to-morrow  brings  with  it  vacation  time  so  dear! 

So  tHen  as  Tennyson's  May  Queen  said  of  the  First  of  May 
We'll  say  "To-morrow '11  be  the  best,  the  brightest,  merriest 

day; 
So  good-bye  then  for  a  few  brief  days  to  dear  companions  here, 
For  we  start  for  home  to-morrow  to  spend  the  glad  New  Year. 

J.  B. 
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CoHege  Notes 

t  The  opening  of  the  new  Scholastic  year  was  a  very  encour- 
aging one  to  the  teachres,  for  almost  without  exception  the  "old 
girls"  were  back  on  time,  ready  to  make  use  of  the  golden  op- 
portunities at  their  disposal.  Their  ranks  were  reinforced  by 
a  large  number  of  students. 

The  weekly  lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine  by  Rev.  Father 
McBrady  were  resumed  the  third  week  in  September.  For- 
tunate indeed  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  our 
chaplain's  discourse,  so  full  of  noble  ideas  and  thoughts,  clothed 
in  the  purest  diction,  and  delivered  in  his  own  inimitable   style. 

#  #     # 

The  text  chosen  for  the  first  lecture  was  "Lord,  teach  me 
goodness,  discipline,  and  knowledge,"  and  the  impression  made 
by  the  instruction  which  followed,  will,  we  hope,  be  a  lasting 
one.  May  "Lord  teach  me  goodness,  discipline  and  know- 
ledge" be  a  daily  prayer,  not  only  during  our  early  days,  but 
also  in  all  our  more  difficult  lessons,  in  the  school  of  life. 

#  #     * 

St.  Joseph's  College  Choral  Class  has,  for  the  past  year, 
been  ably  directed  by  Maestro  Carboni.  Since  the  well-known 
conductor  has  again  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  vocal  de- 
partment, we  hope  it  may  be  second  to  none.  Miss  Albertine 
Martin,  of  Quebec,  a  pupil  of  the  College,  has  shown  marked 
ability  as  accompanist  for  the  class. 

#  #     # 

Among  the  list  of  boarders  at  St.  Joseph's  we  find  Miss 
Yvonne  Lavery  (New  Westminster,  B.C.)  and  Miss  Aileen  Hur- 
ley (Halifax,  N.S.).  So  we  see  St.  Joseph's  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  and  has  representatives  from  almost  every  city 
in  our  fair  Dominion. 


COLLEGE  VIEWS 
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Since  our  last  school  term,  three  of  the  former  teachers  of 
the  College  have  gone  to  open  a  school  in  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
They  met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  for  even  in  the  far  West,  St. 
Joseph's  Community  was  already  known,  and  its  works  appre- 
ciated, four  Toronto  Sisters  three  years  ago  having  gone  to 
establish  a  hospital,  in  Comox,  Vancouver  Island.  May  suc- 
cess continue  to  attend  the  efforts  of  these  generous  labourers 

in  the  Master's  vineyard. 

#  #     # 

On  Sunday,  October  the  22nd,  the  pupils  of  the  College  as- 
sembled in  the  study  hall  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  meeting  began  with  a  hymn  to  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  and  one  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  came  the 
voting,  which  resulted  in  the  following  elections: — President, 
Miss  Eileen  Dowdall;  Vice-President,  Miss  Zita  Nolan;  Coun- 
cillors, Misses  Rita  Ivory,  Ellen  Ashbrook,  Helen  Barry,  Mer- 
cedes Powell;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Clotilde  Prunty; 
Sacristan,  Miss  Bessie  Bourke.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
Te  Deum.  St.  Joseph's  College  has  a  large  number  of  new 
boarders  who  are  not  enrolled  in  Our  Lady's  Sodality.  These 
aspirants  are  looking  forward  to  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  on  that  day,  the  coveted 
medal  of  the  Sodality. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  every  pupil  to  acquire  concen- 
tration and  self-control,  the  weekly  musical  recitals  were  re- 
commenced in  October.  The  following  is  a  programme  of  the 
last  recital: — Cradle  Song,  Lohr,  Miss  M.  McGarvey;  Waltz, 
Beethoven,  Miss  Matilde  Masson ;  Idilio,  Lack,  Miss  Ivy  Powell ; 
Valse  Mignon,  Bohn,  Miss  R.  Kirkwood;  Danes  Hongroise, 
Bohn,  Miss  A.  Simpson;  Warrior's  Song,  Heller,  Miss  C.  De- 
laney;   Sonata  in  C,   Mozart,   Miss  M.   Nolan;   Moon  Moths, 

Kussuer,  Miss  M.  Trombley. 

#  *     # 

The  Senior  Music  Class,  under  the  chaperonage  of  Miss 
Bertha  Clapp,  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  world-famed 
Paderewski,  in  Massey  Hall.     The  numbers,  which  were  exe- 
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euted  with  wonderful  skill,  in  both  technique  and  interpreta- 
tion, were  from  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  his  own  compositions. 

#  #     # 

In  October,  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Ernest  Seitz, 
who  last  year  gave  us  a  delightful  musical  evening  in  our  Col- 
lege Auditorium,  displayed  rare  musical  gifts  in  his  recital.  The 
pianist  showed  marked  ability  in  portraying  the  different  styles 
of  his  selections.  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDonagh  kindly  acted  as  chap- 
erone  to  a  number  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  College. 

*  #     # 

Last  month  the  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry  called  on  his  niece, 
Miss  Bessie  Devine,  of  Renfrew.  He  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Devine's  brother,  Lieutenant  M.  K.  Devine,  of  the  208th  Irish 
Fusiliers. 

About  two  hundred  and  six  near  relatives  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  College- Academy  have  nobly  answered  duty's  call 
and  have  served,  or  are  serving,  their  country  in  the  present 
great  struggle  for  right  and  justice. 

J|  M  .y. 

Malcolm,  a  brother  of  the  Misses  Moore,  of  the  College, 
left  for  England  with  the  170th  Battalion.  This  makes  the 
third  of  the  family  for  overseas  service. 

Dr.  Horkins,  cousin  of  Miss  Frances  Lynch,  of  North 
Dakota,  pupil  of  the  Academy,  was  killed  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  on  the  Somme  front.  Dr.  Horkins  was  formerly  on 
the  interne  staff  of  St.  Michael 's  Hospital. 

A  *  M 

•fr  "Sp  tp 

The  object  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  appeals  to  all,  and  St. 
Joseph's  girls  contributed  generously  to  the  fund.  A  car, 
artistically  decorated  with  patriotic  emblems  entwined  with 
St.  Joseph's  College  colours,  conveyed  the  four  young  ladies — 
Misses  Mulqueen,  Rita  Ivory,  Helen  Barry,  Ellen  Ashbrook, 
who  were  chosen  to  present  the  collection,  $53.05,  to  the  offi- 
cials in  the  City  Hall. 
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On  October  31st  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  was  the  scene  of  an 
impressive  ceremony,  when  a  large  number  of  the  junior  pupils 
were  admitted  to  the  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels.  There  before 
the  altar,  which  shone  with  countless  lights,  the  little  ones 
pledged  their  vows  of  love  and  fidelity  to  the  angelic  spirits. 

•  •    * 

A  number  of  the  young  ladies  interested  in  Art,  visited  an 
exhibition  of  drawings  of  the  works  of  old  and  modern  mas- 
ters, selected  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  from  their 
collection.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Art  Museum  of  the 
city,  a  building  of  historical  interest  in  itself,  and  well  worth 

a  visit. 

#  #     * 

Mrs.  Mackie  (Delia  Shannon),  of  Pembroke,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Bourke,  attended  the  annual  Alumnae  reception.  Colonel 
Mackie;  husband  of  the  former,  has  returned  from  the  front, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  Russian  army. 

*  *     # 

A  delightful  departure  from  the  regular  routine  of  St. 
Joseph's  school  days  was  the  gathering  in  the  auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  October  30th,  when  the  young  ladies  held  a  "Hol- 
lowe'en  At  Home."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  The 
"World,  giving  a  short  description  of  the  event: 

"An  advance  Hallowe'en  At  Home  took  place  at  St. 
Josephs'  College  last  evening,  when  the  recreation  hall  was 
changed  into  the  abode  of  fairies  and  the  true  spirit  of  the 
season  prevailed.  The  girls  of  the  school  were  costumed  in  the 
various  dresses  and  colours  of  our  Allies  and  of  Canada,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  an  at-home  and  ball  were  given,  during 
which  the  representatives  of  various  lands  crossed  hands  in  the 
mazes  of  the  lancers  and  several  national  dances.  A  frolic  of 
the  fairies,  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  'National  Anthem,' 
brought  the  evening's  fun  to  a  close." 

#  *     # 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  College  have  enjoyed  a  "Catholic  Press  Hour."  All 
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are  enthusiastic  and  find  the  hour  devoted  to  Catholic  litera- 
ture only  too  brief.  That  in  the  future,  many  benefits  will 
result  from  this  "Press  Hour,"  we  are  certain,  and  as  for  the 

present,  it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  pupils. 

*     #     # 

As  we  go  to  press  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  College 
over  a  Bazaar  which  is  being  held  for  Church  Extension  pur- 
poses. The  hall  is  prettily  decorated  with  the  Papal  and  Col- 
lege colours.  On  every  side  we  see  stands  and  counters,  cov- 
ered with  daintiest  Christmas  gifts,  and  we  notice  one  booth 
is  particularly  well  patronized — that  in  which  home-made 
candy  is  served  on  delicately  painted  china  bon-bon  dishes. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  gifts,  we  are  sure  that  St.  Joseph's 
girls  have  a  true  missionary  spirit,  and  have  given  most  gen" 
erously  of  their  time  and  means,  in  aid  of  the  great  work  of 
Church  Extension. 

^F  !n!  w 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  on 
the  death  of  little  Marjorie,  who  for  nearly  eight  years  has  been 
the  sunshine  of  their  home.  We  pray  that  the  bereaved  parents 
may  have  Christian  courage  to  embrace  their  trial  and  take 
comfort  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Ullathorne :  "Those  who  die 
in  grace  go  no  further  away  from  us  than  God,  and  God  is  very 
near." 
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ullj?  Visum 

By  M.  S.  Pine 

Behold  the  Eternal  'mid  the  tools 

Of  Joseph's  workshop  !  Yet  Time's  fools 
Scarce  recognize  Him  in  that  slender  Boy, 
His  white  hand  pausing  in  His  low  employ, 

The  shavings  awed  around  His  tender  feet, 
As  Heaven  opens,  and  from  high  let  down 

Appears  a  Cross,  in  light  emblazoned,  meet 
For  eyes  so  young  and  sweet. 

Now  dark  it  looms,  and  in  its  frown 

A  far,  far  Vision  grows  apace 
With  fear  o'ermantling  that  young  face. 
0  Heavy  Cross !  thy  shadow  falls  upon 

The  little  shoulders  that  one  day, 
Bowed  down,  shall  bear  thee  o'er  a  weary  way, 
Slow-dropping  thorns,  encrimsoning  soil  and  stone, 

Set  in  above  those  heavenly  eyes 

Now  gazing  rapt  on  Paradise. 
O  Mary's  Boy!  her  seamless  garment  gone, 
This  beauteous  Form,  disfigured,  torn,  on  high 

Shall  there  be  nailed,  for  us  to  die ! 
Teach  us  to  love  Thee,  follow  Thee,  fair  Youth, 
Who  art  the  perfect  Way,  the  Life,  the  Truth ! 
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Grace  the  Life  of  God  in  Us 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  MacDonald,  D.D. 

NATURE  is  one  thing,  grace  another.  Grace  is  above 
nature.  By  nature  we  are  children  of  Adam,  by  grace 
we  are  children  of  God.  Grace  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  gift 
above  nature,  given  of  God's  free  bounty,  not  in  view  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  life  that  now  is,  but  in 
view  of  and  for  the  sake  of  the  life  that  is  everlasting.  It  is  the 
seed  which  God  plants  in  the  soul  here,  and  which,  if  the  soul 
is  towardly,  will  yield  fruit  a  hundredfold  to  be  garnered  and 
stored  away  in  a  house  not  made  with  hands.  What  light  and 
heat  and  sap,  and  whatever  else  feeds  and  fosters  life,  is  in  the 
world  of  bodies,  that  grace  is  in  the  world  of  souls.  In  this 
visible  world  we  live  a  corporal  life,  a  fleeting  life,  liable  to  a 
thousand  ills  and  doomed  to  fade  away.  But  the  higher  and 
spiritual  life  in  the  world  of  souls,  the  life  that  fadeth  not  but 
will  bloom  forever  in  the  paradise  of  God,  this  life  we  live  solely 
by  the  grace  of  God.  By  God's  grace  we  are  begotten  into  this 
new  life;  we  are  born  again;  by  God's  grace  this  new  life  must 
be  fed  and  nourished  until  it  bears  fruit  and  the  fruit  ripens 
and  the  time  of  harvest  comes. 

Now,  this  grace  is  twofold,  actual  and  habitual.  Habitual 
grace  dwells  in  the  soul  as  an  abiding  quality,  clothing  it  with 
a  mantle  of  divine  beauty.  It  is  indeed  the  very  root  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  life  in  man.  It  is  to  this  new  life  of  the  soul 
what  the  sap  or  principle  of  life  itself  is  to  the  tree,  and  that 
which  gives  it  all  its  bloom  and  beauty  is  to  the  flower.  One 
who  is  in  what  we  call  the  state  of  grace  is  so  in  virtue  of  habit- 
ual grace;  one  who  is  in  mortal  sin  is  stripped  of  habitual 
grace,  or,  as  it  is  put  in  the  parable,  without  the  wedding  gar- 
ment. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  once  we  have  habitual 
grace  we  have  all  that  we  need  to  live  the  new  life.    What  more 
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does  the  tree  need  than  that  it  should  have  within  it  a  principle 
of  life  by  which  it  can  take  up  nourishment  and  grow  and  bear 
fruit  in  due  season  ?  What  more  needs  the  flower  than  the  mys- 
terious vital  energy  within  it  that  it  may  bloom  into  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  fill  the  air  with  its  fragrance?  What  more,  for- 
sooth! Much  more,  a  very  great  deal  more.  It  needs  the  air 
itself  and  the  earth  in  which  it  has  its  roots.  It  needs  the  dews 
of  heaven  and  the  early  and  the  later  rains.  It  needs,  above 
all,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun.  In  winter  yonr 
field  flower  blooms  no  longer  nor  does  the  tree  put  forth  buds, 
deck  itself  with  leaf  and  blossom  or  bear  fruit.  And  yet  the 
principle  of  life  is  in  it  still,  else  it  would  never,  when  summer 
comes  round  once  more  with  its  warm  sunshine,  perform  the 
functions  and  bear  about  it  the  tokens  of  life.  So  it  is  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  man.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  principle  of  life, 
i.e.,  habitual  grace,  should  be  in  the  soul ;  there  is  needed  more- 
over the  gracious  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  and  heart ; 
there  is  need  of  the  dew  of  divine  mercy  and  the  warm  sunshine 
of  God's  presence  within  the  soul,  that  man  may  perform  the 
functions  of  the  spiritual  life  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life 
everlasting.  ' '  Without  Me, ' '  says  our  Lord,  ' '  you  can  do  noth- 
ing." There  is  question  of  doing,  not  of  being  merely,  and  for 
this  there  is  need  of  a  new  grace.  Without  the  help  of  God  we 
cannot  take  a  single  step  on  the  way  that  leads  to  life,  and  the 
help  that  He  gives,  light  to  the  mind,  strength  to  the  will,  com- 
fort to  the  heart,  is  called  actual  grace.  By  habitual  grace  our 
Lord  raises  us  from  death  to  life,  puts  our  feet  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  turns  our  faces  toward  the  lasting  city;  by  His 
actual  grace  He  sheds  light  on  our  path  to  guide  us,  and  gives 
us  His  hand,  the  hand  of  an  Elder  Brother,  to  help  us  over  the 
hard  places  of  the  road  and  lead  us  into  His  Father's  house, 
the  house  of  "many  mansions,"  the  home  of  everlasting  rest. 

Such,  then,  is  grace,  the  choicest  gift  of  God,  wholly  above 
nature,  wholly  above  man's  deserts  in  the  natural  order,  mak- 
ing man  holy  and  pleasing  to  God  and  helping  him  to  work  out 
his  salvation.  But  this  is  grace  viewed  in  itself,  and  in  the 
abstract.     Grace  in  the  concrete,  grace  viewed  in  its  practical 
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working  and  in  its  effects,  in  that  vital  relation  which  it  es- 
tablishes between  the  soul  and  God,  is  best,  most  helpfully  and 
most  truly  described  as  the  life  of  God  in  us.  First  of  all,  grace 
has  to  do  with  life,  nay  is,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  "life  everlast- 
ing" (Rom.  6:  23).  "I  am  come,"  says  our  Lord,  "that  they 
may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly"     (Jo.  10:  10). 

What  life  is  this  ?  Not  the  life  that  now  is,  for  it  is  not  ever- 
lasting; not  the  natural  life  of  the  soul,  for  grace  is  above  na- 
ture ;  not  angelic  life,  for  it  was  not  any  of  the  angels  that  came 
to  give  life  to  us ;  therefore  the  life  of  God  Himself,  the  life  that 
is  His  by  nature  and  ours  by  grace  or  free  gift.  "He  who  hath 
the  Son, ' '  says  St.  John, ' '  hath  life ' '  (Jo.  5 :  12) .  By  His  grace, 
through  His  grace,  God  lives  in  us ;  "If  anyone  love  Me, ' '  says 
our  Lord,  "he  will  keep  my  word,  and  My  Father  will  love  Him 
and  we  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  him"  (Jo.  14:  23). 
In  a  far  more  real,  because  vital,  way  God  lives  in  the  one  who 
is  in  a  state  of  grace  than  a  man  lives  in  his  house  or  a  king  in 
his  palace.  And  as  it  is  by  grace  that  there  is  established  this 
vital  relation  whereby  God  takes  up  His  abode  in  the  soul, 
grace  is  truly  described  in  the  concrete  as  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul.  The  proper  effect  of  grace,  the  great  thing  that  grace 
does  for  the  soul,  is  to  bring  about  such  a  union  of  the  soul  with 
God,  that  God  is  truly  said  to  live  in  it. 

Herbert  Spencer  defines  life  as  a  correspondence  with  en- 
vironment, and  this  is  a  good  definition  of  life  in  the  concrete. 
While  a  living  organism  is  adjusted  to  its  environment  it  has 
life,  but  failure  to  correspond  with  environment  means  death. 
By  grace  a  correspondence  is  opened  up  with  an  eternal  en- 
vironment, with  the  living  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  perfect  correspondence  means  eternal  life.  The  soul  liter- 
ally draws  its  sustenance  from  God,  feeds  on  God,  Who  com- 
municates to  it  His  own  life.  Hence  our  Lord  says:  "He  who 
eats  Me,  the  same  shall  live  by  me."  To  live  the  life  of  grace, 
then,  is  to  live  by  the  life  of  God,  and  grace  is  the  life  of  God  in 
us,  since  He  really  lives  in  us  by  His  grace. 

God  is  life  itself,  and  the  highest  kind  of  life,  the  life  spir- 
itual, the  life  that  thinks  and  wills,  that  knows  and  loves.    His 
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life  in  Himself  lies  in  His  knowing  and  loving  Himself.  His 
knowing  Himself,  is,  in  the  concrete,  His  Word  or  Son,  and  His 
loving  Himself  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  living  Love  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Of  all  creatures  angels  and  men  alone  are  cap- 
able of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  so  angels  and  men  alone 
are  capable  of  sharing  this  wonderful  inner  life  of  God.  Grace 
consists  precisely  in  this  sharing  of  God's  life.  ''This  is  life 
everlasting  that  they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent. ' '  Grace  establishes  between 
the  soul  and  God  a  mutual  relation  of  knowing  and  loving. 
Knowing  and  loving  is  the  very  life  of  God.  His  knowing  and 
loving  Himself  is,  as  already  said,  His  life  in  Himself;  His 
knowing  and  loving  us  is  His  life  in  us,  for  He  knows  and  loves 
us,  not  as  being  outside  of  us,  but  as  dwelling  within  us.  By 
grace  we  are  "made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  (2  Pet.  1 : 
4),  i.e.,  of  the  life  of  God,  for  the  very  essence  or  nature  of 
God  is  life. 

God  is  the  sun  of  our  souls.  As  the  visible  sun  sheds  its 
light  and  warmth,  the  light  and  warmth  that  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  itself,  upon  all  things  that  live  on  earth,  and  furnishes 
them  with  the  aliment  of  life,  so  God  sheds  His  light  and 
warmth  upon  the  world  of  spirits,  and  makes  them  live.  His 
light  is  His  Son,  Who  is  "the  Light  that  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world;"  His  warmth  is  His  Holy 
Spirit,  the  living  Love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Who  pours 
abroad  His  love  into  our  hearts.  God's  light  is  knowledge,  His 
warmth  is  love.  But  while  the  sun  that  shares  its  light  and 
warmth  with  the  visible  world,  thereby  keeping  up  the  life  of 
all  things  that  live  upon  the  earth,  is  itself  far  off  in  space,  the 
Sun  of  our  souls  is  not,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us  "far  from  every 
one  of  us :  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ' '  (Acts  17 : 
27).  We  live  in  Him  our  new  life  by  grace;  He  lives  in  us 
this  new  life  by  grace.  We  live  in  Him  inasmuch  as  we  know 
Him  and  love  Him ;  He  lives  in  us  inasmuch  as  He  knows  and 
loves  us.  But  as  His  knowing  and  loving  us  is  the  cause  of  our 
knowing  and  loving  Him,  grace  is  more  properly  described  as 
the  life  of  God  in  us  than  as  our  life  in  Him.    And  yet  really  it 
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is  both,  for  mutual  is  the  knowing  and  the  loving  in  which  this 
life  consists. 

Our  Lord  speaks  in  the  parable  of  grace  as  "a  wedding 
garment ' '  ( Matt.  22 ) .  In  that  parable  the  ' '  king ' '  is  God ; ' '  his 
son"  is  our  Lord;  the  "marriage"  is  the  Incarnation;  the 
"feast"  is  the  Holy  Eucharist  here,  the  Beatific  Vision  here- 
after. Now  while  the  wedding  garment  is  something  precious 
in  itself,  it  derives  its  chief  significance  and  its  chief  value  from 
the  right  that  it  gives  its  wearer  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
and  partake  of  the  wedding  feast.  So,  while  grace  is  in  itself 
a  lovely  raiment  of  the  soul,  making  it  holy  and  pleasing  to 
God,  yet  we  get  a  far  truer,  because  more  vital  and  fruitful, 
conception  of  it  when  we  consider  it  as  that  which  entitles  us 
and  enables  us  to  sit  down  at  the  divine  banquet  of  the  soul, 
and  hereafter  to  drink  of  the  torrent  of  delight  with  which  God 
inebriates  His  elect  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Viewed  in  the 
first  way,  i.e.,  in  the  abstract,  grace  is  a  gift  of  God  clothing 
the  soul  as  with  a  wedding  garment ;  viewed  in  the  second  way, 
i.e.,  in  the  concrete,  grace  is  the  life  of  God  in  us  and  our  life 
in  Him. 


Only  in  proportion  to  your  desire  for  it  will  you  make  pro- 
gress in  the  inner  life  of  the  soul. — Cardinal  Mercier. 
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A  Great  Catholic  Ode 

(Thompson' 8  "Hound  of  Heaven,"  with  a  Commentary.) 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dollard,  Litt.D. 

TjTRANCIS  THOMPSON'S  great  poem,  "The  Hound  of 
^J\  Heaven,"  has  been  called  "the  most  wonderful  lyric  in 
the  language"  and  "one  of  the  greatest  religious  poems 
of  this  time  or  any  other  time."  Coventry  Patmore,  who  was 
well  qualified  to  judge,  said  that  "It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
great  odes  of  which  the  language  can  boast."  Its  subject  is 
more  ambitious  and  sublime  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  great 
odes  (such  as  Dryden's  "Ode  to  the  Passions,"  Keats'  "Night- 
ingale" and  "Grecian  Urn,"  Collin's  "Ode  to  Evening,"  and 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind"),  which  content  themselves 
with  the  senses  and  imagination  of  man  and  the  emotions 
aroused  by  the  beauties  of  Nature.  The  theme  of  the  "Hound 
of  Heaven"  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  the  things  of  Nature 
are  introduced  only  as  a  sort  of  shadowy  background  for  the 
marvellous  drama  of  the  struggle  between  the  soul  and  its  Re- 
deemer. The  motives  are  the  love  of  God  for  souls  which  im- 
pels Him  to  desire  their  possession,  and  that  universally  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  Christian  aceticism,  namely,  that  all 
outside  attachments  fail  to  content  the  spirit  of  man,  and  only 
the  love  of  God  suffices.  The  great  Ode  expresses  all  this  in  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  poesy.  The  soul  is  pictured  as  fleeing 
in  terror  through  the  uncharted  abysses  of  thought  and  specu- 
lation— the  desolate  wastes  of  doubt  and  despair — daring  even 
the  vast,  void  stretches  of  the  cosmic  and  interstellar  spaces,  in 
a  frantic  attempt  to  elude  its  Divine  Pursuer,  and  failing  ut- 
terly in  this  attempt,  for  "Fear  wist  not  to  evade  as  Love  wist 
to  pursue. ' ' 

The  action  of  the  lines  is  tremendously  swift  and  breath- 
less, as  though  the  poet  experienced  over  again  the  rush  and 
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excitement  of  that  long  chase.  Like  a  hunted  animal  the  soul 
adopts  all  manner  of  wiles  and  subterfuges  to  escape,  but  ever 
when  it  thinks  it  has  shaken  off  the  divine  pursuit,  the  foot- 
steps of  Christ  are  heard  approaching,  and  another  flight  be- 
gins. 

Indeed,  through  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  poem,  that 
terrible,  metronomic,  relentless  beat  of  the  Saviour's  Feet  falls 
upon  our  ears,  an  awful  undertone,  like  the  roar  of  Niagara 
heard  ever  and  anon  in  the  pauses  of  a  high  and  vibrant  music ! 

The  poem  opens  nobly  and  majestically  thus : 

' '  I  fled  Him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days, 

I  fled  Him  down  the  arches  of  the  years ; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind ;  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 

I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter, 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped 

And  shot,  precipitated 

Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 

From  Those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 

But  with  unhurrying  chase 

And  unperturbed  pace 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy 

They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 

More  instant  than  the  feet — 

All  things  betray  thee  who  betrayeth  Me." 

The  soul,  almost  overtaken,  rushes  away  from  Him  and 
seeks  comfort  in  human  love  and  companionship.  But  nought 
can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  God 's  love,  and  to  the  crea- 
ture who  spurns  God's  love  all  other  creatures'  hearts  are 
closed.  The  hunted  soul  finds  itself  alone  in  pitiful  isolation ; 
all  doors  are  closed  against  it.  It  becomes  a  pariah  in  its  world- 
wanderings.  It  seeks  everywhere  for  solace,  for  something 
that  will  compensate  it  for  the  great  love  it  has  lost,  but  for  its 
wild  yearnings  there  is  "no  balm  in  Gilead, "  no  "surcease  of 
sorrow ! ' ' 
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The  poet  continues: 

"I  pleaded  outlaw-wise 

By  many  a  hearted  easement,  curtained  red,(1) 

Trellised  with  intertwining  charities 

(For  though  I  knew  His  love  Who  followed, 

Yet  was  I  sore  adread 

Lest,  having  Him,  I  must  have  naught  beside)  ; 

But  if  one  little  casement  parted  wide 

The  gust  of  His  approach  would  clash  it  to, 

Fear  wist  not  to  evade,  as  love  wist  to  pursue. 

Across  the  margent  of  the  world  I  fled, 

And  troubled  the  gold  gateways  of  the  stars, 

Smiting  for  shelter  on  their  clanged  bars ; 

Fretted  to  dulcet  jars, 

And  silvern  chatter  the  pale  ports  of  the  moon. 

I  said  to  the  dawn,  Be  sudden;  to  eve,  Be  soon; 

With  thy  young  skiey  blossoms  heap  me  over  (2) 

From  this  tremendous  Lover. 

Float  thy  vague  veil  about  me,  lest  He  see 

I  tempted  all  His  servitors  (3)  but  to  find 

My  own  betrayal  in  their  constancy, 

In  faith  to  Him,  their  fickleness  to  inc." 

In  vain  the  perturbed  soul  flees  its  Pursuer.  From  God 
it  cannot  hide.  It  calls  upon  the  swiftest  of  Nature's  forces  to 
aid  it  in  the  long  flight : 

"To  all  swift  things  for  swiftness  did  I  sue, 
Clung  to  the  whistling  mane  of  every  wind, 
But  whether  they  swept,  smoothly  fleet, 


(i)  The  physical  heart,  physicians  tell  us,  Is  surrounded  by  mem- 
braneous veils,  like  crimson  curtains.  Thompson  was  a  medical  studeni 
for  some  time. 

(2)  All  this  description  is  as  ethereal  as  a  glorious  sunset,  where 
groups  of  clouds,  drenched  in  amber  and  crimson  and  purple  light,  sur- 
round the  passing  of  the  radiant  King  of  day. 

('■'')  His  servitors — the  stars,  the  dawn,  the  winds,  the  seas,  the 
skies,  etc.,  were  too  much  occupied  in  serving  God  to  join  with  the  sin- 
ner in  his  rebellion. 
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The  long  savannahs  of  the  blue ; 

Or  whether,  thunder-driven, 

They  clanged  his  chariot  'thwart  a  heaven 

Plashy  with  flying  lightnings  (4)    round  the   spurn  o' 

their  feet : 
Fear  wist  not  to  evade,  as  Love  wist  to  pursue. ' ' 

All  is  in  vain.  The  swift  things  of  nature  cannot  outrun 
the  Feet  of  Him  Who  made  them,  and  once  more  we  hear  His 
tread  nearing,  ever  nearing,  urged  on  by  the  insatiable  love  of 
souls  that  erstwhile  brought  Him  to  the  summit  of  Calvary : 

' '  Still  with  unhurrying  chase 

And  unperturbed  pace, 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 

Came  on  the  following  Feet 

And  a  voice  above  their  beat — 

'Naught  shelters  thee  who  wilt  not  shelter  Me.'  " 

Then  turned  the  baffled  soul,  for  the  love  it  sought,  to  the 
souls  of  little  children : 

"I  sought  no  more  that  after  which  I  strayed 

In  face  of  man  or  maid ; 

But  still  within  the  little  children's  eyes 

Seems  something,  something  that  replies ; 

They  at  least  are  for  me,  surely  for  me ! 

I  turned  me  to  them  very  wistfully ; 

But  just  as  their  young  eyes  grew  sudden  fair 

With  dawning  answers  there, 

Their  angel  plucked  them  from  me  by  the  hair."  (5) 

Then  turned  the  soul  to  Nature  and  sought  in  it  consola- 
tion: 

' '  Come  then  ye  other  children — Nature 's — share 
With  me, ' '  said  I,  ' '  your  delicate  fellowship 

(4) "Plashy  with  flying  lightnings"  is  a  figure  that  only  Thomp- 
son's resplendent  genius  could  invent  or  handle. 

(5)  Innocent  little  children  are  ever  walking  with  God — the  sinner 
has  no  share  in  their  thoughts  or  plays. 
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Let  me  greet  you,  lip  to  lip, 

Let  me  twine  with  you  caresses 

Wantoning 

With  our  Lady-Mother's  vagrant  tresses 

Banqueting 

With  her  in  her  wind- walled  palace 

Underneath  her  azured  dais 

Quaffing  as  your  taintless  way  is, 

From  a  chalice, 

Lucent  weeping  out  of  the  day-spring." 

So  it  was  done :  I  in  their  delicate  fellowship  was  one — 

I  drew  the  bolt  of  Nature 's  secrecies, 

I  knew  all  the  swift  importings 

On  the  wilful  face  of  the  skies ; 

I  knew  how  the  clouds  rise, 

Spumed  of  the  wild  sea-snortings ; 

All  that's  born  or  dies 

Rose  and  drooped  with— made  them  shapers 

Of  mine  own  moods,  or  wailful  or  divine 

With  them  joyed  or  Avas  bereaven. 

I  was  heavy  with  the  even 

When  she  lit  her  glimmering  tapers 

Round  the  Day's  dead  sanctities. 

I  laughed  in  the  morning's  eyes, 

I  triumphed  and  saddened  with  all  weather, 

Heaven  and  I  wept  together, 

And  its  sweet  tears  were  salt  with  mortal  mine. 

Against  the  red  throb  of  its  sunset-heart 

I  laid  my  own  to  beat 

And  share  commingling  heat ; 

But  not  by  that  was  eased  my  human  smart. (6) 

In  vain  my  tears  were  wet  on  Heaven's  grey  cheek 

For,  ah,  we  know  not  what  each  other  says 

(6)    Nature,  too,  is  in  perfect  concert  with  the  will  of  God,  and  has 
no  part  with  the  sinner.    She  will  not  comfort  or  companion  him. 
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These  things  and  I — In  sound  I  speak 
Their  sound  is  but  their  stir,  they  speak  by  silences 
Nature,  poor  step-dame  cannot  slake  ray  drouth 
Let  her,  if  she  would  owe  me, 
Drop  yon  blue  bosom-veil  of  sky  and  show  me 
The  breasts  of  her  tenderness 
Never  did  any  milk  of  hers  once  bless 
,  My  thirsting  mouth ! 

And  so  it  was  that  even  Nature  with  all  her  beauties  and 
all  her  wonders  could  not  satisfy  the  tortured  soul,  while  still 
the  Heavenly  Lover  insistently  followed : 

"Nigh  and  nigh  draws  the  chase 

With  unperturbed  pace, 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy; 

And  past  those  noised  Feet 

A  Voice  comes  yet  more  fleet ; 

'Lo,  naught  content 'st  thee  who  content's!  not  me." 

There  is  something  amazing  in  the  boldness  and  dash  with 
which  Thompson  attacks  his  theme.  The  sword  of  his  genius 
flashes  bright  and  sure,  describing  wondrous  curves  and  para- 
bolas, but  ever  under  perfect  control.  He  is  a  bold  diver  who 
leaps  far  down  into  strange  seas,  bringing  up  pearls  of  great 
price,  and  beautiful,  unfamiliar  gems  hitherto  unimagined  by 
men. 

His  glittering  lines  pass  before  us  like  some  gorgeous  Ori- 
ental pageant  beneath  the  turreted  gates  of  Damascus  or 
"silken  Samarkand." 

We  have  now  progressed  in  our  slight  review  of  this  great 
ode,  and  come  to  where  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  sick  of  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  world  and  overwhelmed  by  the  incessant  pursuit 
of  the  Divine  Hunter,  begins  to  think  of  complete  surrender. 
The  proofs  of  His  love  have  become  too  manifest,  too  irresist- 
ible to  be  any  longer  ignored.  In  utter  dereliction  the  soul  pre- 
pares to  surrender,  and  sorrow  for  squandered  days  and  for 
past  offences  troubles  and  humiliates  it. 
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Regret,  poignant  and  overpowering,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
powerful  outburst  that  follows: 

"Naked  I  wait  Thy  love's  uplifted  stroke! 

My  harness  piece  by  piece  Thou  hast  hewn  from  me, 

And  smitten  me  to  my  knee, 

I  am  defenceless  utterly. 

In  the  rash  lustihood  of  my  young  powers 

I  shook  the  pillaring  hours  (7) 

And  pulled  my  life  upon  me,  grimed  with  smears, 

I  stand  amid  the  dust  of  the  mounded  years — 

My  mangled  youth  lies  dead  beneath  the  heap. 

My  days  have  crackled  and  gone  up  in  smoke, (8) 

Even  the  love  for  his  art — for  poesy — must  give  wajr  to 
the  overpowering  love  of  the  Christ,  Who  will  have  all  a  man's 
soul  or  none : 

"Yes  faileth  even  now  the  dream, 

The  dreamer,  and  the  lute,  the  lutanist ; 

Even  the  linked  fantasies,  in  whose  blossoming  twist 

I  swung  the  earth  a  trinket  at  my  wrist, 

Are  yielding  chords  of  all  too  weak  account 

For  earth  with  heavy  griefs  so  overplussed. " 

In  the  foregoing  lines  Ave  detect  the  great  poet,  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  power,  and  unwittingly  discovering  this  con- 
sciousness to  others  in  the  lines : 

"Even  the  linked  fantasies,  in  whose  blossoming  twist 

I  swung  the  earth  a  trinket  at  my  wrist. ' ' 

(This  is  on  a  par  with  Keats  when  he  lamented:  "When  I 
have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be,  ere  that  my  pen  has  gleaned 
my  teeming  brain,"  etc.) 

And  then  once  more  he  cries  out  the  bitter  cry  of  the  sin- 
ner's unworthiness ;  of  the  sinner's  wonder  that  Christ  should 
love,  and  die  for  such  a  worm  as  he  : 

(7)  An  allusion  to  Samson's  foolish  feat  in  the  temple  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

(8)  With  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  Psalmist  he  repents  and  mourns 
his  sins,  principally  of  omission. 
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"Ah!  is  Thy  love  indeed 

A  weed,  albeit  an  amaranthine  weed 

Suffering  no  flowers  except  its  own  to  monnt  ? 

Ah!  must  Thou  char  the  wood  ere  Thou  canst  limm  with  it?  (9) 

My  freshness  spent  its  wavering  flower  i'  the  dust ; 

And  now  my  heart  is  as  a  broken  fount 

Wherein  tear-drippings  stagnate,  spilt  down  ever 

From  the  dank  thoughts  that  shiver 

Upon  the  sighful  branches  of  my  mind.'' 

And  now  fear  enters  into  the  soul — awful  fears  of  future 
terrors — of  Death,  of  Judgment,  of  Hell.  Since  punishments 
so  terrible  fall  to  it  here  on  earth,  what  may  not  the  other 
world  bring? 

• '  Such  is,  what  is  to  be  ? 

The  pulp  so  bitter,  how  shall  taste  the  rind? 

I  dimly  guess  what  Time  in  mists  confounds." 

And  here  comes  a  tremendous  image  sounding  the  hollow, 
menacing  note  of  distant  thunder,  or  like  a  "Dies  Irae"  echo- 
ing through  the  gloomy  caves  of  the  forgotten  Dead !    Listen : 

"Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 

From  the  hid  battlements  of  Eternity; 

Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 

Eound  the  half-glimpsed  turrets  slowly  wash  again. 

But  not  ere  him  who  summoneth 

I  first  have  seen,  enwound 

With  gloomy  robe  purpureal,  cypress-crowned; 

His  name  I  know  and  what  his  trumpet  saith  !"  (10) 

This  is  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  These  "half-glimpsed 
turrets"  of  Francis  Thompson  deserve  a  place  beside  those  two 
highest   pinnacles  of   the  poetic   mind,  Keats'    "Magic    Case- 

(9)  The  souls  of  the  elect  must  first  be  purified  in  affliction  as 
gold  ifl  refined  in  fire. 

(10)  "His  name  I  know":  The  Angel  of  Death  and  Judgment  is 
seen  for  one  terrible  moment,  and  his  trumpet  calls  the  soul  of  the 
poet  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  He  was  conscious  that  his  life  would 
be  a  short  one. 
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ments"  and  Coleridge's  lines  in  "Kubla  Khan,"  commencing: 
"A  savage  place  as  holy  and  enchanted" — and  without  doubt 
this  place  will  be  awarded  to  them  by  posterity. 

The  great  poem  comes  to  a  conclusion  with  a  sweetly  dying 
cadence  like  the  sadly-solemn  minuendo  of  an  Aeolian  harp : 

"Now  of  that  long  pursuit 
Comes  on  at  hand  the  bruit 
That  Voice  is  round  me  like  a  bursting  sea, 
And  is  thy  earth  so  marred, 
Shattered  in  shard  on  shard? 
'Lo,  all  things  fly  thee,  for  thou  fliest  me. 
Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing, 
Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart? 
Seeing  none  but  I  make  much  of  naught'  (He  said)  (11) 
And  human  love  needs  human  meriting: 
How  hast  thou  merited — 
Of  all  man's  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  dot? 
Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art! 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 
Save  Me,  save  only  Me  ? 
All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take 
Not  for  thy  harms 

But  just  that  thou  might 'st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 
All  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home ; 
Rise,  clasp  my  hand,  and  come !"  (12) 

So  ends  that  strong  and  splendid  lyric,  "The  Hound  of 
Heaven."  Written  on  odds  and  ends  of  coarse  brown  paper, 
it  lay  for  a  whole  year  in  an  editor's  desk,  covered  and  con- 
cealed by  a  mass  of  doggerel  rhyme  and  common-place  scrib- 
bling. In  the  meantime  its  unhappy  author  tramped  and  starved 

(ii)  God's  love  embraces  all  without  regard  to  merit.  He  died 
even  for  His  executioners. 

(12)  These  last  lines  are  full  of  hope  and  consolation  for  the  re- 
pentant sinner,  and  are  a  reiteration  of  the  promise  contained  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.    God's  mercy  is  above  all  His  Works. 
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on  the  London  streets,  night  and  day !    He  has  left  us  a  terrible 
record  of  those  homeless  nights,  in  another  of  his  poems : 

"Forlorn  and  faint  and  stark 

I  had  endured  through  watches  of  the  dark, 

The  abashless  inquisition  of  each  star ; 

Yea,  was  the  outcast  mark 

Of  all  those  heavenly  passers'  scrutiny 

Stood  bound  and  helplessly. 

For  time  to  shoot  his  barbed  minutes  at  me ; 

Suffered  the  trampling  hoof  of  every  hour 

In  night's  slow- wheeled  car 

Until  the  tardy  dawn  dragged  me  at  length 

From  under  those  dread  wheels,  and  bled  of  strength, 

I  waited  the  inevitable  last." 

At  length,  one  lucky  day,  the  editor,  overhauling  some  an- 
cient manuscripts,  came  across  those  faded  pieces  of  brown 
paper,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  the  surpassing  merit  of  the 
lines.  He  immediately  sought  out  the  poor  poet,  and  from  that 
moment  until  the  end,  the  author  of  the  "Hound  of  Heaven" 
never  lacked  true  friends  and  enthusiastic  admirers. 

To  make  a  short  resume : 

The  "Hound  of  Heaven"  is  the  most  spiritual  of  all  lyrics. 
It  scarcely  touches  the  earth  at  all,  the  muse  soaring  on  strong 
wing  into  the  highest  realms  of  the  soul  and  the  divine. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  "Hound"  is  the  greatest 
lyric-ode  in  the  English  language,  and  would  be  universally  so 
acknowledged  if  its  author  were  not  a  Catholic,  which  militates 
against  him  in  the  literary  councils  of  England  and  the  Pro- 
testant world.  Its  fame,  however,  is  growing  every  day.  The 
versification  of  the  Ode  is  ambitious,  and  most  unusual,  and 
well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  high  scope  and  message  of  the 
poet.  Its  breathless  rush  of  action  begins  with  the  first  line 
and  is  sustained  to  the  very  last.  The  lofty  and  strident  rhap- 
sody is  kept  up  to  the  keenest  pitch  throughout  almost  all  the 
length  of  the  poem.    Reading  it,  is  like  passing  out  from  the 
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comparative  quiet  of  a  house  on  the  sea-shore,  into  a  wild 
tumult  of  storm,  and  rcelkig  stars  and  moon,  and  racing  clouds 
and  waves — walking  across  a  welter  of  wind-swept  sands  for 
a  space,  and  then  entering  another  house  and  suddenly  shutting 
out  all  the  deep  diapason  of  sound  and  rustle  and  action  of 
God's  great  whirling  world! 

It  is  most  wonderful  to  picture  the  young  Catholic  poet, 
a  poor,  indigent,  despised  vagrant,  whose  soul  was  steeped  in 
bitterness  and  sorrows,  sitting  in  some  squalid  room  in  the 
slums  of  London,  or  perhaps  upon  the  nightly  desolate  benches 
of  the  parks,  plunging  directly  into  the  majestic  measures  of 
the  "Hound  of  Heaven"  and  bringing  down  to  earth  the  music 
of  the  spheres ! 

No  sermon  ever  preached  rings  out  with  a  more  powerful 
lesson  than  does  this  great  ode.  It  teaches  us  that  not  only  (if 
he  would  escape  the  "fear  that  paralyzes  fear" — the  terrors 
of  the  lost  soul)  must  man  avoid  giving  up  his  soul  to  sin  and 
its  concomitants,  but  he  must  not  even  definitely  rest  his  heart 
(without  ultimate  reference  to  God)  in  the  lawful  pleasures  of 
this  life — even  in  pure  love,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  in  the 
joys  of  friendship.  For  the  soul's  eternal  welfare  he  must 
always  keep  his  share  of  love  and  attention  for  the  God  Who 
created  all,  and  Who  is  truly  a  jealous  God  where  souls  are 
concerned. 

Another  lesson  is  the  paramount  seriousness  of  the  inter- 
ests of  life  and  death.  The  clearer  the  vision  of  the  soul,  the 
greater  the  perturbation  with  which  it  regards  the  possibilities 
that  may  occur  in  the  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The 
high,  spiritual  mind  of  the  great  poet,  half  piercing  the  dreaded 
veil,  and  hearing 

"Ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sound 
Prom  the  hid  battlements  of  eternity," 
and  seeing 

"Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 

Round  the  half-glimpsed  turrets  slowly  wash  again," 

is  swayed  and  shaken  by  strong  fear,  as  some  great  tree  on  a 
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bleak  height  is  tossed  and  tortured  by  a  heavy  wind.  He  sees 
how  largely  and  necessarily  agony  and  suffering  enter  into  the 
economy  of  salvation.  He  sees  even  the  innocent  suffer  ex- 
cruciatingly here  below  to  expiate  the  sins  of  others.  Even 
Christ,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God  is  not  spared!  The  founda- 
tion of  this  fear  is  the  knowledge  that  every  act  and  word  of 
men  as  free  agents  resound  like  a  trumpet  in  the  halls  of  etern- 
ity. When  so  many  appalling  calamities  happen  on  this  earth, 
what  an  awful  surprise  may  await  the  unhappy  soul  that  un- 
prepared falls  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ! 

This,  then,  is  the  terror  that  obsesses  the  spirit  of  Thomp- 
son in  his  matchless  Ode.  His  affliction  now  is  almost  insup- 
portable— what  might  it  not  be  after  death  ? 

"And  now  my  heart  is  like  a  broken  fount, 

Wherein  tear-drippings  stagnate — spilt  down  ever 

From  the  dank  thoughts  that  shiver 

Upon  the  sighful  branches  of  the  mind. 

Such  is — what  is  to  be  ? 

The  pulp  so  bitter,  how  shall  taste  the  rind? 

I  dimly  guess  what  Time  in  mists  confounds ! ' ' 

What  the  poet  "dimly  guessed"  was  that  God's  judgments 
would  be  unspeakably  terrible  upon  the  blinded  and  foolish 
soul  that  rejects  Him  Who  is  Beauty  Itself — "ever  ancient, 
ever  new" — Who  keepeth  in  reserve  the  most  sweet  and  the 
most  ineffable  delights  for  the  soul  that  elects,  the  most  poig- 
nant of  sorrows  for  the  soul  that  rejects  Him. 

And  so,  as  the  horn  of  Roland  echoed,  piercingly  sweet 
and  clear,  from  that  immemorial  battlefield  in  the  dim  vale 
of  Roncesvalles,  calling  on  the  bristling  might  of  Christian 
chivalry  to  burst  like  sudden  bolt  of  thunder  through  the 
gloomy  and  sinister  array  of  marshalled  heathendom — so  this 
great  Ode  of  Francis  Thompson  is  a  clarion-call  to  all  Christian 
souls  to  break  through  the  opposing  hosts  of  sin  in  this  dreary 
valley  of  life  and,  despite  all  obstacles,  scale  the  holy  heights 
above,  whereon  the  sun  of  God's  love  is  happily  and  eternally 
shining. 


s 
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Oxford  in  Peace  and  War 

BY  IlKNUV  BOMERVILLE 

|T  HERE  is  no  place  in  England  that  has  kept  so  much  of  its 
1/  past  as  Oxford  has  done.  This  conservatism  of  Oxford 
is  displayed  not  only  in  its  traditions  and  manners,  but 
also  in  its  external  appearance.  To  anyone  who  knows  Man- 
chester, or  Leeds,  or  even  London  to-day,  a  picture  of  the 
streets  of  those  cities  as  they  were  a  century  ago  looks  queerly 
remote  and  antique.  But  except  in  small  details,  the  oldest 
pictures  of  Oxford  show  her  little  different  from  what  she  is 
now.  The  gray  walls  of  the  old  colleges,  the  green  of  the 
meadows,  the  outstanding  landmarks  like  the  cupola  of  Christ 
Church,  the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe  Camera,  the  pinnacle-clus- 
tered spire  of  St.  Mary's,  the  glorious  tower  of  Magdalen,  all 
that  make  Oxford  look  ancient  and  venerable,  dominate  the 
imagination  by  the  ensemble  of  their  effect,  so  that  the  marks 
of  modernity  are  kept  inconspicuous.  Not  all  things  at  Oxford 
are  as  mediaeval  as  they  seem,  but  even  the  most  modern  things 
are  sufficiently  out-of-date  to  look  old-fashioned.  When  I  first 
went  there,  scarcely  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  I  saw  no  electric 
street  cars  such  as  serve  even  the  villages  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  saw  instead  dilapidated  old  'buses  pulled  by  dilapi- 
dated old  horses.  Their  antiquity  was  extreme,  for,  I  was  told, 
they  dated  back  to  the  time  when  God  created  all  creeping 
things !  The  pushing  young  towns  of  the  industrial  North  had 
long  ago  abandoned  horse  'buses  for  steam  ears,  but  steam 
made  soot,  and  so  Oxford  would  have  no  steam  cars.  Then  in 
the  centres  of  progress  steam  cars  gave  way  to  electric.  But 
electric  cars  needed  poles  in  the  streets  and  wires  overhead, 
which  would  be  an  offence  in  Oxford  to  University  eyes,  and 
though  the  philistine  town  council  clamoured  for  electricity 
the  University  veto  barred  the  way  of  Progress. 

A  few  months  after  I  had  left  Oxford  I  heard  that  the  his- 
toric 'buses  had  gone,  and  motor  'buses  had  taken  their  place. 
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Even  I,  no  aesthete,  bom  and  bred  in  the  hustle  of  industrial- 
ism, shivered  with  dismay  at  the  news.  In  Oxford  streets  the 
petrol  smelling,  the  horns  tooting,  the  easy,  leisurely  scene 
spoiled  by  the  speed  demons !  Wherever  the  modern  time-sav- 
ing contraptions  have  invaded  there  is  no  leisure  left  in  life.  I 
shuddered  for  desecrated  Oxford.  But  when  I  went  back  there 
I  found  the  change  not  so  bad  as  I  had  feared.  The  new  'buses 
were  not  at  all  noisy,  and  not  at  all  fast.  Oxford  was  still  an- 
cient, still  soothing,  still  serenely  apart  from  and  above  the 
ephemeral  things  of  the  present.  That  is  the  particular  magic 
of  Oxford.  There  are  many  ancient  places  in  England,  many 
glorious  monuments  of  the  past.  But  they  are  only  monuments. 
Oxford  is  the  preserver  of  the  past,  and  she  is  yet  full  of  pres- 
ent life.  Her  atmosphere  tranquilizes,  yet  energizes  the  soul. 
I  can  compare  the  peace  and  stimulus  that  Oxford  communi- 
cates only  with  the  effects  of  a  spiritual  retreat. 

One  walks  through  Oxford  feeling  that  every  stone  is  his- 
toric. There  is  a  don  going  into  a  Brood  Street  book-shop !  It 
is  M.,  the  psychologist  whose  work  is  world-famed.  Walking 
down  to  the  Cher  we  pass  Father  X.,  the  best  living  Catholic 
philosopher  writing  in  English.  Climbing  up  Headington  Hill 
on  our  afternoon  walk  we  meet  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
historians.  In  the  same  way,  not  many  years  ago,  Newman  and 
Faber,  Gladstone  and  Asquith,  Buskin  and  Mathew  Arnold, 
would  have  been  walking  the  same  streets.  And  still  earlier,  a 
Catholic  thinks,  passing  over  a  host  of  great  names,  there  were 
Thomas  More  and  Edmund  Campion.  The  marks  of  England's 
Catholic  past  are  ineffaceable  as  long  as  Oxford  stands.  Our 
Blessed  Lady  has  her  statues  set  in  high  niches  overlooking 
quads  and  gardens;  her  pictures  are  painted  in  the  stained 
glass  windows;  her  name  is  given  to  churches  and  chapels  and 
streets.  Nor  are  there  only  relics  of  the  Faith.  Since  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  removed  the  prohibition  on  Catholics  going  to  Oxford 
without  special  license,  the  Church  has  flourished  there  might- 
ily. There  is  the  Franciscan  House  of  Studies  under  Father 
Cuthbert  in  St.  John  Street ;  the  Benedictines  are  in  Beaumont 
Street,  and  the  Jesuits  are  in  St.  Giles,  their  House  sheltering 
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at  the  present  time  such  notables  as  Father  Joseph  Riekaby, 
Father  Charles  Plater,  and  Father  Cyril  Martindale.  There  are 
three  public  churches,  several  large  convents,  and  a  college  for 
Catholic  women.  For  the  Catholic  undergraduates  there  is  a 
chapel,  made  of  corrugated  iron !  It  seems  sacrilege  to  have  a 
tin  structure  as  the  Catholic  university  chapel  of  Oxford,  but 
it  is  only  very  temporary.  Until  about  five  years  ago  the 
chapel  was  in  the  house  of  Father  Lang,  who  was  then  the 
chaplain  of  the  Catholic  undergraduates.  When  Father  Basil 
Maturin  succeeded  Father  Lang,  the  house  was  rented  to  an- 
other person.  Father  Maturin  went  to  live  in  lodgings,  and 
having  secured  a  site  in  Holywell,  he  put  up  the  tin  chapel.  He 
proposed  to  build  a  Newman  Memorial  Chapel,  and  had  already 
collected  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  when  the  war  began.  In 
the  Easter  vacation  of  1915  Father  Maturin  came  to  America. 
He  was  returning  home  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  Lusitania  and 
was  one  of  those  who  perished.  The  Newman  Memorial  Chapel 
that  he  planned  for  Oxford  cannot  be  built  yet  awhile.  There 
will  be  few,  if  any,  Catholic  undergraduates  at  Oxford  now. 
At  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term  in  1914  a  hundred  Catholic 
undergraduates  went  down ;  only  ten  came  up  in  the  following 
October.  During  the  intervening  vacation  the  war  had  begun, 
and  the  men  who  would  have  come  up  to  Oxford  had  joined 
the  Army.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  statistics,  but  it  must  be 
near  the  literal  truth  to  say  that  every  eligible  Oxford  man 
joined  the  army  at  the  first  call.  There  was  no  waiting  among 
them  for  conscription,  or  for  the  pressure  of  recruiting  cam- 
paigns. It  was  in  the  October  of  1914  that  I  saw  Oxford  look 
changed.  The  ''men"  were  missing.  In  Oxford  the  term 
"man"  is  reserved  for  those  who  wear  cap  and  gown.  To  speak 
of  an  undergraduate  as  a  boy  would  be  almost  insulting,  and  to 
refer  to  any  adult  male  not  belonging  to  the  University  as  a 
"man"  would  lead  to  confusion.  The  stripling  who  passes  Re- 
sponsions  becomes  a  man.  He  scorns  to  exchange  the  title  for 
gentleman,  and  he  will  not  bestow  it  on  any  mere  tourist,  or 
visitor,  or  townsman.  In  normal  times  during  term  the  streets 
are  thronged  with  these  very  youthful  men.     In  the  mornings 
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they  are  walking  to  lectures  with  their  note-books  in  their 
hands,  and  their  gowns  usually  flung  over  their  shoulders  in- 
stead of  being  worn  on  their  backs.  The  cap  is  not  compulsory 
for  lectures,  and  the  men  nearly  all  go  hatless,  not  only  in  the 
mornings,  but  at  other  times,  when  no  academic  costume  is 
worn.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  undergraduate  is  convention- 
ally unconventional.  Grey  flannel  trousers,  open  Norfolk 
jacket,  no  collar  and  no  hat,  constitute  the  proper  thing.  Every- 
thing must  be  carefully  negligent,  except  in  dressing  for  din- 
ner. As  often  as  not  in  an  afternoon  the  men  will  be  dressed  in 
flannels  for  cricket,  or  in  the  sparser  attire  proper  to  rowing. 
The  rowing  men  are  a  distinctive  class.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  elsewhere  a  body  of  young  men  of  such  fine  physique  as 
those  who  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Isis.  The  hardest  swotter  for 
the  highest  examinations  does  not  undergo  a  severer  training 
than  that  of  the  candidate  for  the  racing  ' '  Eights. ' ' 

In  the  first  war  term  there  was  a  sharp,  startling  change 
in  the  aspect  of  Oxford.  The  undergraduates  were  not  there, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  instead  by  hosts  of  young  men  in 
khaki.  Only  here  and  there  did  one  see  a  man  in  gown  and 
he  was  a  Japanese  student,  or  he  was  wearing  blue  spectacles, 
or  showing  some  other  evidence  of  military  ineligibility.  The 
river  was  deserted.  In  University  Park,  where  the  cricketers 
and  tennis  players  were  wont  to  be,  there  were  khaki  platoons 
at  drill.  The  lodging-house-keepers  were  in  depression.  <:  Rooms 
for  October  Term"  was  seen  in  every  window.  These  much- 
abused,  but  hard-working  inhabitants  of  Oxford  saw  bank- 
ruptcy before  them.  At  the  time  I  was  visiting  a  professor  at 
one  of  the  colleges.  He  told  me  that  most  of  the  men  in  khaki 
were  not  yet  soldiers.  They  were  in  Officers'  Training  Corps 
awaiting  and  preparing  for  commissions,  which  were  not  long 
in  coming.  Practically  every  man  physically  fit  had  enlisted 
or  had  applied  for  a  commission.  The  University  did  not  know 
how  it  would  manage  its  affairs  in  the  crisis.  The  dons  did  not 
expect  to  get  their  salaries.  The  fine  Examination  Schools  had 
already  been  turned  into  a  military  hospital,  and  Oxford  had 
its  population  of  wounded,  and  also  of  Belgian  refugees. 
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I  went  to  Oxford  again  just  a  year  later,  in  the  October  of 
1915.  The  shadows  of  war  had  darkened.  Many  of  those  who 
were  in  Oxford  a  year  before  were  now  in  their  graves  in  Flan- 
ders and  Gallipoli.  More  of  the  University  buildings  had  been 
taken  for  hospitals.  Convalescent  wounded  men  limped  on 
crutches  along  the  paths,  or  sat  resting  in  quiet  corners  of  the 
college  gardens.  And  there  were  more  recruits,  still  more 
khaki-clad  men  drilling  than  before.  Not  all  were  University 
men,  for  Oxford  had  been  made  a  general  training  centre,  to 
the  great  gratification  of  the  lodging-house-keepers.  Machine 
gun  practice  in  the  Park,  and  aeroplane  flights  over  Port  Mea- 
dow were  now  sights  too  common  to  cause  comment.  All  the 
talk  was  of  the  war,  and  the  talk  was  very  grave.  So  many  of 
the  men  there  were  men  of  knowledge  that  the  ignorant  vapour- 
ings  of  the  sensational  press  had  no  power  to  manufacture  a 
false  public  opinion.  In  the  larger  towns  of  England  the  Avar 
had  not  greatly  altered  the  appearance  of  things,  in  spite  of  the 
predominance  of  khaki,  and  the  darkness  of  the  streets  at  night, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  new  hospitals  and  munition  factories. 
But  in  Oxford  everything  seemed  to  speak  of  the  war.  To  look 
on  those  venerable  monuments  of  past  ages  which  stood  up  on 
every  side  was  to  be  thrilled  with  a  new  sense  of  what  England 
means,  and  what  the  war  means.  Most  gracious  and  loveliest 
of  places  in  peace,  Oxford  is  most  inspiring  and  exalting  in  this 
time  of  war. 
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®h*  &p\ns  of  (§xfovb 

By  W.  M.  Letts 

I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by, 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl- gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 
The  golden  years  and  gray, 

The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play. 

But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 

They  left  the  peaceful  river, 
The  cricket-field,  the  quad, 

The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford 
To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 

They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen, 
Who  laid  your  good  lives  down, 

Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 
Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 

God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 
Than  even  Oxford  town. 


ST.    PATRICK 
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The  Preeminent  Faith  of  the  Irish 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Tbeacy,  D.D. 

TiT  HE  ever-recurring  festival  of  St.  Patrick  recalls  to  Irish- 
\&/  men  and  their  descendants  the  world  over  the  best  and 
most  religious  sentiments  of  the  race.  While  the  grace 
of  God  will  overcome  the  failings  of  nature  and  invigorate  the 
exhausted  weaknesses  of  the  individual  and  the  people,  yet 
it  presupposes  nature  and  the  natural  or  inherited  prerogatives 
of  a  race  and  directs  them  towards  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
poses and  objects  under  the  sway  of  an  Almighty  Providence. 
Every  individual  has  his  own  personal  failings  as  well  as  his 
own  peculiar  virtues  acquired  or  maybe  inherited,  so  also  the 
collection  of  individuals  who  have  imbibed  the  same  national 
traditions  and  have  lived  on  the  same  soil  will  also,  as  a  nation 
then,  own  national  vices  or  virtues  distinct  from  other  peoples 
and  nationalities. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  a  nation  of  poets,  dramatists, 
painters  and  sculptors,  remarkable  in  history  for  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  their  culture  and  civilization  which  were  dif- 
fused throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  they  were  a  volatile 
race  and  given  to  treachery  and  chicanery.  The  Roman,  the 
greatest  product  of  our  common  humanity,  was  a  man  en- 
dowed with  an  almost  superhuman  martial  spirit,  the  con- 
queror of  nations,  "whom  he  overcame,"  as  the  Holy  Book 
tells  us,  "by  his  patience  and  perseverance,"  and  yet  the 
Roman,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jugurtha,  whom  all  his- 
torians follow,  in  this  particular  instance,  was  a  venal  man,  in- 
ordinately fond  of  money,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  dearest 
aspirations  on  the  altar  of  Mammon.  "Oh!  urbs  venalis," 
cries  Jugurtha,  addressing  himself  to  Rome,  "thou  wouldst  sell 
thyself  if  thou  couldst  find  a  buyer ! ' ' 

So  with  all  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  The 
clouds  of  evil  and  the  sunshine  of  virtue  pass  alternately  over 
the  faces  of  the  nation,  the  warp  of  defect  and  the  woof  of 
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strength  exhibit  themselves  here  and  there  in  racial  character, 
and  the  deformity  and  the  conformity  of  national  life  to  the 
standards  of  truth  and  righteousness  are  but  too  apparent  to 
every  student  of  history,  for  in  fact  they  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  history  as  they  are  of  biography. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  Sainted  Isle  to  which 
St.  Patrick  brought  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church.  Descendants  of  one  of  the  oldest  roots  of  that  grand 
Celtic  stock  which  had  finally  been  absorbed  into  Teutonic  and 
Gaelic  races,  the  ancient  Irish  were  not  mere  savages.  Although 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  and  untouched  by  the  con- 
quering civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  they  had  inher- 
ited a  spiritual  paganism,  a  code  of  laws,  a  national  education, 
and  a  consequent  secular  culture  which  is  testified  to  by  the 
best  and  most  exact  scholars  of  our  own  age.  It  is  an  historic 
mistake  to  pretend  that  all  civilization  came  to  Ireland  from 
her  national  Apostle,  but  it  is  not  a  mistake  to '  affirm  that  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  people  and  their  spiritual  power  for  high 
achievement  were  engrafted  on  the  race  through  the  mission- 
ary labours  of  the  great  St.  Patrick. 

The  Saxon,  even  at  present,  in  spite  of  his  Norman,  Dan- 
ish and  Celtic  mixtures,  is  intensely  national.  He  thinks  and 
acts  socially  and  nationally.  Like  the  Roman  of  old, ' '  None  are 
for  the  party,  but  all  are  for  the  State. ' '  This,  of  course,  gives 
stability  and  makes  for  success,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  oblit- 
eration of  high  personal  and  individual  glory  and  purpose.  The 
Celt,  on  the  contrary,  is  individualistic  in  his  tendencies,  and 
but  too  apt  to  sacrifice  everything  to  personal  liberty,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  value  to  the  national  cause.  If  he  does  emancipate 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  individualism,  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  or  clan. 

Nationally  the  Irishman  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  Saxon 
Englishman  is  a  Catholic,  though  why  one  should  be  Protestant 
and  the  other  Catholic  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Grace  and  of  human  co- 
operation thereto.  We  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
ancient  Celts  or  Scots,  as  they  called  themselves,  from  an  ethno- 
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logical  study  of  the  peoples  who  now  live  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  Brittany  in 
France.  In  those  places  we  get  the  best  and  purest  descend- 
ants of  the  proud  race  which  defied  the  Roman  Empire  for  two 
hundred  years,  overran  France  and  Spain,  and  spread  terror 
through  the  neigbouring  isle  of  Britain.  "The  fierce  and  im- 
placable Scots  from  the  Isle  of  Hibenrq,"  as  the  Roman  histor- 
ian calls  them. 

They  are  known  by  different  appellations  to  the  early 
Pagan  and  Christian  historians.  Sometimes  they  were  known 
as  the  "men  of  Eire,"  again  as  "Hibernians,"  "Kelts"  or 
Celts;  to  the  Saxons  they  were  known  as  "Irish77  or  "Eirislu" 
from  the  name  of  the  country ;  but  the  people  called  themselves 
"Scots"  from  the  Queen-mother  Scotia,  who  ruled  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  kingdom. 

This  name  of  Scotia  they  also  gave  to  the  country  of  the 
Picts,  or  North  Britain,  which  they  conquered,  colonized,  and 
civilized,  and  the  national  features  and  idiosyncracies  are  still 
transparent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Lowland  Scot 
is  the  purest  Saxon  or  Teuton  in  the  Empire  to-day ;  just  as  the 
Highlander  or  the  Galway  man  or  the  Welshman  would  be 
ethnologically  regarded  as  the  purest  Celt,  untouched  by  as- 
similation with  other  breeds. 

The  more  we  examine  the  pages  of  history  and  the  old 
battered  manuscripts  which  modern  scientists  have  unearthed 
for  us,  the  more  we  realize  that  St.  Patrick  was  of  the  same 
race  as  the  people  whom  he  Christianized.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
be  ever  definitely  settled  whether  he  was  born  in  modern  Scot- 
land or  in  Brittany  in  France.  As  in  the  case  of  Homer  of  old, 
the  nations  will  always  claim  for  their  own  the  men  of  renown. 
His  early  life  and  instruction,  his  captivity  in  Ireland,  his  mis- 
sion from  Rome,  the  See  of  Peter,  are  too  well  known  to  be  em- 
phasized here  at  any  length,  except  to  state  that  they  are  matter 
for  the  perusal  of  any  student  of  general  history  who  takes 
time  and  trouble  to  enquire  into  them.  However,  we  do  wish 
to  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  boast  that  the  missionary  success 
of  St.  Patrick  stands  out  prominently  like  a  giant  peak  on 
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mountain  summit  in  the  whole  vast  hagiography  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  We  may  allege  human  reasons  for  the  diffusion  of 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  amongst  the  children 
of  the  Gael,  we  may  even  discourse  learnedly  about  the  influ- 
ence of  clanship,  the  obedience  due  to  native  chieftans,  the 
natural  chastity  and  spirituality  of  the  people  themselves  and 
their  intense  dread  of  and  contempt  for  the  foreigner,  whether 
Dane  or  Sassenach  Saxon,  but  dissertations  are  vaporous  and 
explanations  are  vain  before  the  potent  fact  that  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  islands  in  the  alignment  between  Japan  and 
Greenland  they  are  the  only  people  who  have  kept  the  faith  as 
handed  down  by  the  Apostle  of  their  pagan  forefathers.  This 
is  no  boast,  but  a  proud  reality,  which  is  terribly  stern  in  the 
responsibilities  for  those  who  claim  St.  Patrick  as  the  Apostle 
of  their  race.  For  what  was  a  glory  in  former  years  may  be- 
come a  blighted  and  ruined  hope  in  our  own  days  without  in- 
dividual co-operation  with  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
authority  of  His  Church. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  religion  has  been  the  guid- 
ing star  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people.  Edmund  Burke  says:  "Liberty  inclines  in 
some  sensible  object;  and  every  nation  has  formed  in  itself 
some  favourite  point,  which  by  way  of  eminence,  becomes  the 
criterion  of  their  happiness."  Through  good  and  evil  repute 
the  Irish  people  have  kept  the  deposit  of  faith.  We  do  not 
wish  to  discuss  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  national  aspirations  con- 
tributed towards  this  purpose,  but  we  do  wish  to  lay  down  the 
theological  axiom  which  is  as  true  for  nations  as  for  individ- 
uals, that  the  faith  of  God  is  the  free  gift  of  God  as  freely  re- 
ceived as  it  is  freely  given,  and  without  God's  grace  there  is 
neither  individual  religious  stability,  nor  yet  national  religious 
greatness.  National  greatness  might  have  been  for  Ireland,  as 
it  was  for  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  concomitant 
of  national  Apostacy,  but  if  such  an  analogy  were  possible,  then 
God  in  His  OAvn  inscrutable  way  must  have  made  a  provision 
whereby  the  trials  and  persecutions,  exiles  and  emigrations 
which  denuded  the  country  of  all  national  life  and  vigour  and 
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despoiled  it  of  all  so-called  national  aspiration,  would  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  same  providential  aegis  of  God  Himself, 
have  contributed  to  the  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the  faith 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

As  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  sings  so  beautifully  in  "God's  Al- 
chemy of  Exile ' ' : 

"Exile  is  God's  alchemy,  nations 

He  forms  like  metals, 
Mixing  their  strength  and  their  tenderness, 
Tempering  pride  with  shame,  and  victory  with  afflict i on, 
Meeting  their  courage,  their  faith  and  their  fortitude. 
Timing  their  genesis  to  the  world's  needs." 

"What  matter  after  all  the  glory  of  national  life  or  the 
political  preponderance  of  empire  if  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
remains  with  the  children  of  St.  Patrick : 

"  'Tis  not  the  thought  of  glory  won, 
Of  hoarded  gold  or  pleasures  gone, 
But  one  bright  course  from  earliest  youth, 
Of  changeless  Faith,  unbroken  Truth. 
This  turns  to  gold  the  vapors  dun 
That  close  on  life 's  descending  sun. ' ' 
(Gerald  Griffin). 

Of  course  the  Celtic  race  are  intensely  loyal  and  patriotic. 
This  is  true  of  the  Protestants  as  well  as  of  the  Catholics.  With 
our  Protestant  brethren,  their  love  of  country  is  a  cult,  a  re- 
ligion, which  almost  takes  the  place  and  usurps  the  aspirations 
for  a  better  and  more  glorious  inheritance.  The  history  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  different  races  in  Ireland,  which  whether 
Dane  or  Norman,  Saxon  or  Teuton,  always  became  leavened 
and  denationalized  by  the  parent  Celtic  stock,  until  their  very 
lineaments  are  now  undistinguishable,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  national  history.  The  intense  patriotism,  the 
stern  upholding  of  the  lamp  of  liberty,  the  fearless  and  reckless 
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pursuit  of  national  yearnings,  despite  all  obstacles,  are  as  char- 
acteristic of  them  as  they  were  of  the  original  Scots  of  Ierne. 

Side  by  side  with  Patrick,  Columba,  Brigid,  Columbanus, 
and  Gael,  and  in  the  category  of  the  nation's  saints  are  placed 
the  O'Tooles,  the  O'Donnells,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Tones  and 
Emmetts  in  the  niches  of  the  nation's  heroes.  To  my  mind,  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  inaugurated  though  it  was  by  Protestant 
Irishmen,  who  fought  for  their  country's  just  demands,  is  a 
finer,  cleaner  and  nobler  page  of  history  than  aught  that  can 
be  set  down  in  the  annals  of  other  nations. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  like  those  whose  fathers'  bones 
lie  bleached  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  might  indeed  have  satis- 
fied themselves  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  altars  and 
their  country,  "Pro  arist  et  focis,"  but  from  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen  this  strong  and  influential  motive  was  with- 
held, which  would  seem  rather  to  enhance  than  to  detract  from 
that  strong  and  vivid  patriotism  which  was  unaided  by  the  pot- 
ent spirit  of  Catholicism. 

With  the  children  of  the  Church  love  of  country  is  not 
everything,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church  must  al- 
ways come  first,  yet  when  the  two  are  safely  blended  we  find 
the  acme  of  human  life  and  the  apex  of  all  human  aspirations. 
For  patriotism  without  religion  sometimes  dwindles  into  the  in- 
significance of  politics,  and  religion  that  does  not  include  pat- 
riotism is  theologically  crude  and  imperfect,  and  becomes  a 
vapid  patriotism. 

As  the  religious  sentiment  of  a  nation  is  the  reflex  of  the 
faith  of  the  units  who  compose  it,  so  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  combine  both  elements  of  national  greatness,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  love  of  religion,  which,  after  all,  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  true  Catholicism,  safeguarded  by  the  preaching  and 
maintained  by  the  sacramental  system  of  the  Church.  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart  and  thy  whole 
soul  and  all  thy  strength  and  all  thy  mind.  And  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    This  do  and  thou  shalt  live. ' ' 

"A  right  conception  of  God  brings  with  it  a  right  concep- 
tion of  religion.    Religion  stands  forth  in  its  true  light  as  the 
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outcome  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  meeting  the  finite  love  of 
man,"  says  a  great  preacher. 

Through  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  we  behold  the 
splendid  progress  that  religion  is  making,  we  see  thousands  of 
weary  souls  turning  their  faces  to  the  Light  which  their  fathers 
preached  ages  ago,  we  realize  the  great  brotherhood  of  Chris- 
tian democracy  which  selfish  tyranny  and  class  hatred  had 
divided  for  centuries  by  appeals  to  racial  and  religious  hatred, 
and  as  we  remember  that  all  mankind  is  ever  one  in  its  rights 
and  wrongs5 — one  right,  one  hope,  one  guard — so  above  all  we 
should  not  forget  that  this  applies  even  more  truly  to  the  Em- 
pire that  is  built  on  Celtic  bravery  and  endurance,  and  which 
is  directed  and  inspired  unconsciously,  even  in  this  distant 
epoch  by  the  religious  faith  which  the  Son  of  Calpurnius 
preached  to  our  pagan  forefathers  in  Ireland  of  old. 

That  the  Celt,  glorified  by  the  inspiration  of  the  religion 
he  received  from  our  national  Apostle,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  this  handiwork  of  modern  ideas,  is,  after  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  faith,  one  of  the  most  glorious  tributes  to  his  na- 
tional and  religious  aspirations. 

"Thou  Isle  of  Destiny,  thine  hour  draws  nigh, 
Thy  place  among  the  nations  shall  be  sealed. 

Thou  that  were  least  of  all  shall  stand  on  high, 
Thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  chastity  revealed, 

Thy  old  deep  wounds  shall  be  laid  bare  and  healed 
By  God,  thy  Birthright  and  thy  Destiny." 


(® 
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An  Easter  Revelation 

By  Caroline  D.  Swan 

N  Allan  Tremaine's  face  lay  an  expression  it  had  never 
known  before,  the  whiteness  of  an  agony  which  had 
found  partial,  but  merciful  relief.  His  head  was  bowed 
and  his  heart  as  well  Judge  Peterson,  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  left  his  office,  had  brought  him  word  of  comfort.  Bert  was 
saved — saved!  Ruin,  exposure,  disgrace,  were  warded  off — 
the  Lord  be  thanked !« — yet,  once  more. 

"Oh,  Bert!  Bert!"  he  cried  out  at  last,  unable  to  control 
his  pain,  and  the  rare  tears  of  a  stern  man  trickled  down  his 
cheeks. 

To  him  this  younger  brother  was  inexpressibly  dear.  Ho 
thought  of  him  as  a  small  boy,  fair  as  a  cherub,  with  golden 
curls  and  angel  eyes — beauty  had  not  been  his  own  portion, 
even  then — but  for  this  light-hearted  lad,  whom  everyone  loved, 
to  fall  into  evil  day  by  day  and  to  find  every  influence  power- 
less to  save,  this  had  been  for  him  a  crushing  torture.  Years 
had  passed,  and  the  weight  was  still  crushing,  heavier  now  than 
ever  before,  and  fraught  with  deeper  pain. 

First,  Bert  had  become  dissipated,  in  a  merry  way,  that 
made  the  world  forgive  him  ;  then,  all  at  once,  he  fell  lowTer — 
into  the  gulf  of  the  gambler ;  the  hell  of  the  sot.  Now  the  worst 
had  come,  crime,  punishable  by  law.  Dishonesty — nay,  what 
some  rigorists  might  have  termed  forgery — at  all  events,  the 
appropriation  of  funds  that  were  none  of  his,  had  just  been 
condoned  by  glad  repayment  of  the  money,  as  restitution,  and 
the  greatest  plea  he,  Allan  Tremaine,  the  great  advocate,  had 
ever  made.  This  plea  had  fallen  on  friendly  hearts,  inclined  to 
mercy.  It  had  been  the  more  intense  for  its  privacy,  the  sec- 
recy which  alone  sheltered  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

He  had  been  nearly  frantic  these  many  days,  picture  Bert, 
his  Bert,  his  own  father's  son,  behind  the  savagery  of  prison 
bars.  The  men  concerned  had  pitied  him,  feeling  his  mental 
torture  and  had  spared  Bert  for  his  sake.    They  had  said  to  the 
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culprit,  ''Go  thy  ways  for  this  time!"  and  their  lenience 
seemed,  in  its  way,  almost  divine.  Yet  Allan  Tremaine  knew 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  it  was  but  a  reprieve.  What  would 
Bert  do  next  ?  What  new  transgression  would  bring  the  sweat 
to  his  brow,  the  pang  to  his  heart?  Unless  some  inner  change 
were  wrought  Bert  would  surely  sin  afresh,  and  no  plea  would 
then  avail. 

He  reviewed  Bert's  course  of  life,  as  he  had  done  a  thous- 
and times  before,  wondering  if  anything  more  could  have  been 
done  for  him.  Would  anything  else  have  rescued  the  lad?  He 
had  himself  argued  and  pleaded,  in  burning  words,  born  of  love 
and  despair;  religious  forces  had  not  been  wanting;  Bert  had 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  prayer-meeting  petition ;  his  mother 
had  wept  over  the  prodigal  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career; 
both  parents  were  gone,  now ;  the  knowledge  of  the  worst  hav- 
ing been  spared  them,  he  reflected  the  burden  lay  on  himself, 
alone ! 

He  understood  now  the  Easter  cry  for  "Newness  of  life;" 
for  once  he,  too,  would  plead  for  it  with  earnestness.  He  was 
bearing  the  sin  of  one  soul  only — one  besides  his  own,  but  their 
merciful  Saviour-bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  That  was  what  the 
Cross  meant,  then; — no  wonder  they  raised  it  on  altar  and 
steeple !  It  might  be  superstition ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  he, 
AD  an  Tremaine,  felt  humbly  superstitious.  From  that  Cross 
and  the  risen  Lord  alone  flowed  "newness  of  life."  This,  in 
his  heart,  he  knew. 

Pressed  by  these  thoughts,  Allan  Tremaine  suddenly 
pushed  them  by  and  went  out  to  keep  an  appointment.  The 
friend  he  met  at  Delmonico's  was  a  young  artist  of  quick  per- 
ceptions, who  felt  the  cloud  of  his  soul-sick  mood. 

"Cheer  up,  Tremaine!  That's  a  good  boy!"  cried  the  saucy 
but  sympathetic  lad,  with  the  smile  that  his  artist  world  voted 
irresistible.  "The  sun  shines  to-day  and  will  shine  again  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  understand  what  the  trouble  is,  but  we  all 
have  enough  of  it !  Come  out  on  the  avenue  with  thy  rueful 
countenance  and  see  for  thyself  how  bright  it  is!" 

So,  together  they  sallied  forth  into  the  sunshine.    The  soft- 
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ncxs  of  the  air — it  "was  early  spring — the  tender  blue  overhead, 
the  twittering  of  the  innumerable  sparrows  and  the  brightening 
faces  of  the  people  thronging  hither  and  thither  insensibly 
soothed  the  care  which  was  hourly  consuming  Tremaine.  He 
thought  of  the  old  motto, ' '  Cor  ne  edito ' ' — ' '  Eat  not  the  heart ! ' ' 
His  friend's  enthusiasm  was  contagious — Cecil  Doane's  light- 
headedness had  become  an  actual  charity  to  his  soberer  com- 
rades— and,  as  he  rattled  away  through  a  fusillade  of  delighted 
outbursts,  Tremaine  caught  a  little  of  it,  here  and  there, 
through  his  own  chain  of  thought. 

"The  good  God  has  brought  us  the  spring  again" — "the 
air  smells  like  violets — see  them,  Tremaine,  on  the  ladies' 
wraps" — "the  tree-buds  are  swelling,  over  yonder,  in  the 
Square" — "it  is  the  promise  of  new  life" — and  much  more, 
with  touches  of  close  artistic  observation  dropped  in  unawares. 

"A  new  life,  yes!"  murmured  Tremaine.  Another  and  a 
purer  life,  white  as  the  soft,  billowy  cloud-mases  above  in  the 
blue;  that  was  what  he  yearned  for,  thinking  still  of  Bert; 
what  he  would  even  have  prayed  for,  had  he  been  a  praying 
man !    He  voiced  his  next  thought  inadvertently. 

"I  believe  the  pious  people  do  get  comfort  out  of  their 
piety,  after  all ! ' ' 

"Indeed,  they  do!"  cried  his  optimistic  friend,  with  that 
assurance  of  faith  which  is  the  divine  wisdom  of  youth.  "Even 
as  I  get  it,  perpetually,  from  art — itself  a  reflection  of  the 
essential,  eternal  and  infinite  Beauty.  My  vocation  was  not 
for  the  cloister,  but  the  studio.    Yet  I  also  worship." 

The  sun  was  flashing  golden  lights  over  the  granite  grays 
and  marble  whitenesses  of  the  splendid  blocks,  as  they  strode 
on.  It  warmed  and  deepened  their  ruddy  sandstones  into  a 
darker  blush  and  accented  the  gilded  embellishments  of  cor- 
nices and  arches.  Its  touch  seemed  to  re-create  the  multifold 
forms  of  architectural  expression  going  to  make  up  that  great 
richness  of  complicated  beauty  which  forms  the  composite 
charm  of  New  York.    Cecil  cried  out  in  rapture. 

"It  is  all  the  sun!  When  Heaven  touches  the  Earth,  be- 
hold the  glory!"    "That  is  religion,"  he  insisted.    "Behold  all 
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things  are  become  new."  As  if  in  emphasis,  even  as  he  spoke, 
through  a  sudden  opening  between  two  great  blocks,  the  freed 
light  swept  down  triumphantly  into  the  shadows. 

Then  he  started,  like  one  who  sees  a  vision. 

"There  it  is  again,  too,  Tremaine!  On  that  girl's  face !  If 
I  could  only  paint  that ! ' ' 

Before  Tremaine  was  aware,  the  impulsive  artist  had 
whirled  him  round  a  corner,  and  both  were  sailing  in  the  wake 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman.  A  distant  glimpse  convinced  even 
Tremaine.  She  was  clad  in  a  plain  but  exquisite  costume,  and 
her  tiny  prayer-book  marked  her  as  one  of  the  worshippers 
just  leaving  the  Cathedral.  Cecil  Doan  answered  the  query  on 
Tremaine 's  half-bewildered  face. 

"It  is  Lent,  my  good  fellow.  Thou  didst  not  know  that? 
Povero !  Poverissima !  Why,  she  had  been  praying !  Ah !  you 
are  not  a  Catholic — you  do  not  understand !  I  caught  that  look 
on  her  face,  which  the  masters  reproduce-— the  peace  of  an- 
swered prayer,  the  glow,  as  of  Divine  Presence.  If  I  had  that 
on  canvas — had  even  a  gleam  of  it — my  work  would  flash  out 
also,  and  speak,  and  sing!  I  must  see  her  again,  an  instant. 
Then  I  go  home,  to  sketch  from  memory." 

They  were  closely  approaching  the  girl,  when  Allan  Tre- 
maine stopped  and  recoiled.  It  was  Nora  Delavan.  His  com- 
panion still  rushed  onward,  but  he  dared  not  follow,  to  risk 
recognition.  What  eould  have  brought  her  back  to  New  York? 
A  world  of  old  memories  sprang  to  life  at  sight  of  her,  like  a 
host  of  demons.  Soon  young  Doan  returned,  breathless,  but 
radiant. 

' '  There !  I  saw  her  again ;  I  have  her  face  now.  Forgive 
me  for  going,  but  I  must  sketch  it  before  it  vanishes.  Addio, 
Tremaine ! ' '  And  the  gay  impressionist  set  off  for  his  studio 
at  a  dashing  pace. 

Nora  Delavan !  It  was  now  long  past  the  time  when  Bert 
was  so  bewitched  with  her,  and  would  have  made  her  his  wife 
forthwith,  but  for  his  own  intervention.  He  had  pulled  Bert 
out  of  this  snare,  as  out  of  many  others.  A  misalliance,  a  low 
marriage,  as  his  family  regarded  it,  was  a  thing  to  prevent,  if 
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possible;  he  had  prevented  it,  and  Bert  had  submitted,  though 
with  great  sullenness.  Perhaps  it  had  not  been  so  well  done, 
after  all,  though  he  had  acted  conscientiously.  Bert  had  re- 
venged himself,  he  recollected,  at  the  time,  by  many  excesses. 
He  had  fallen  in  the  scale  of  manhood  alarmingly,  since  then. 
But  she !  Ah,  she  had  risen — and  grown  so  fair  that  a  mere 
stranger  felt  and  worshipped  her  Madonna  face.  Tremaine 
knew  the  secret  of  its  new  beauty;  it  was  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God. 

"While  thus  pondering — he  had  now  reached  his  office — a 
step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  his  door  opened  and  the  culprit  ap- 
peared. He  looked  a  bad  subject,  this  Albert  Tremaine,  for 
moral  suasion  or  any  genteel  renovation.  Wrath  and  stubborn- 
ness had  brought  elements  of  strength  into  a  face  otherwise 
feeble;  he  had  braced  himself  against  reproaches,  against  an 
impending  scene.  A  great  helplessness  fell  on  the  accusing 
brother,  a  strong  consciousness  that  some  mighty  power — some 
power  that  was  none  of  his — alone  could  lift  or  save.  His  face 
fell. 

''I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  talk,  Bert,"  he  spoke  with  the 
gravity  of  despair. 

"Right  you  are,"  calmly  retorted  the  transgressor.  "Then 
I  can  only  inform  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  legal  proceed- 
ings will  not  be  entered  upon  in  your  case.  Judge  Peterson  in- 
formed me  this  morning."  Bert  Tremaine  drew  a  long  breath ; 
fear  had  punished  him  already,  and  that  severely. 

His  irresolute  face  relaxed  into  softer  lines,  as  he  felt  re- 
lease from  pressure.  Gazing  at  him  with  intensity  born  of 
his  own  anguish,  Allan  Tremaine  could  only  say  to  himself 
with  reiterated  conviction,  "Bert  is  not  desperate,  not  past 
hope;  he  needs  influence."  As  if  in  response,  before  him  rose 
a  strong,  sweet  face.    It  was  again  Nora  Delavan. 

He  made  his  next  move  quietly,  yet  as  a  last  resort.  He 
carefully  dropped  his  voice  to  its  ordinary  tone.  ' '  I  saw  an  old 
friend  of  yours  up  town  to-day,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you. 
Bert,  you  remember  Nora  Delavan  ? ' ' 

The  young  fellow's  expression  for  the  next  moment  was  a 
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study.  Surprise,  relief  and  joy  too  deep  for  words  struggled 
for  the  mastery ;  then,  the  hard,  set  lips  gave  way  and  quivered 
beneath  the  shock.  He  had  come  steeled  for  blows,  and  behold, 
a  vision  of  tenderness  like  nothing  the  poor  lad  had  ever  known 
save  from  his  mother — a  tenderness  bound  up  with  every 
thought  of  Nora. 

Allan  Tremaine  saw  the  whole  at  a  glance.  ' '  God  help  her 
to  save  him,  if  she  can  and  will ! ' '  And  this  mental  cry  in  its 
surrender  of  his  deepest  prejudice  evidenced  more  than  aught 
else  on  earth  could  do  the  poignancy  of  his  distress.  He  had 
suffered  more  than  Bert  through  the  last  weeks — in  fact,  was 
capable  of  more  suffering  and  knew  that  desperate  disease 
meant  desperate  remedy.  Nora  Delavan,  at  that  moment, 
seemed  the  acme  of  Bert's  untowardness. 

It  did  not  matter  what  she  made  of  him,  if  he  could  only 
be  brought  to  penitence  and  newness  of  life !  If  love  were  the 
agency,  why  should  he  bar  its  way? 

After  this,  days  and  weeks  flew  by.  Allan  saw  but  little 
of  Bert,  who  was  perpetually  with  Nora;  they  frequented  the 
Lenten  services,  he  was  told,  and  he  had  once  met  them  to- 
gether on  the  Avenue.  Nor  could  he  deny  that  Bert  had  looked 
more  like  his  old  self  on  that  occasion.  More  wonderful  still, 
the  ne'er-do-well  had  somehow  obtained  a  position  with  a  com- 
mercial house,  and  seemed  inclined  to  make  head  against  his 
habit  of  indolence ;  all  of  which  was  encouraging,  could  it  prove 
lasting.  He  had  spoken  pleasantly  with  Nora  himself  the  day 
they  met,  though  he  knew  she  had  slight  reason  to  deem  him  a 
friend.  Beautiful  as  she  was,  it  vexed  him  to  think  of  his 
brother's  uplifting  as  coming  from  her  hand.  Love  was  a  won- 
drous force,  he  well  knew,  one  of  the  few  that  sway  the  world ; 
yet  why  was  it  so  capricious?  Why  should  Bert  be  wooing  a 
girl  beneath  him  in  the  social  scale,  and  he,  himself,  scorned  by 
one  above  him?  "I  am  wrong,  though,"  he  said  to  himself — he 
was  a  stickler  for  accuracy,  even  in  thought — "Miss  Hoffman 
treats  me  with  pure  indifference. ' ' 

He  tried  to  watch  Bert  a  little,  as  he  could  conveniently. 
Once  he  even  followed  the  lovers  at  a  distance.    The  night  was 
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full  of  stars ;  its  dark  blue  depths  seemed  alive  with  warm  pul- 
sations. It  was  as  if  infinite  space  had  suddenly  drawn  near — 
nay,  as  if  it  had  even  found  voice !  Low,  mournful  harmonies, 
sequences  of  love  and  pain  were  in  the  air  thrilling  the  very 
centres  of  his  being.  But  for  the  two  before  him,  he  would 
never  have  known  their  origin  ■  it  was  a  strange  idea,  that  of 
Bert  as  leading  him  anywhere — he  had  always  been  leader  him- 
self !  Yet  this  night,  he  was  led  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  Passion  music  had  drawn  him  with  its  cry  of  love  piercing 
the  darkness. 

He  entered  the  great  church  and,  as  he  sat  in  the  shadows, 
through  the  stillness,  unbroken  save  by  the  strange  music, 
came  a  sense  of  unutterable  peace.  Did  it  always  abide  within 
these  walls?  Was  it  what  Doane  had  called  "a  glow  of  Divine 
presence?"  Into  his  soul  fell  the  re-iterant,  grieving  tones, 
voicing  not  alone  the  long  woe  of  earth,  but  the  unknown  meas- 
ureless anguish  of  the  Divine.  He  could  feel  the  yearning  of 
love  invincible,  rising  and  dominating  the  waves  of  pain.  Then, 
a  voice  touched  him  to  the  quick.  "Behold  and  see,"  it  cried, 
' '  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow ! ' ' 

Tremaine  started  and  shivered.  He  had  civilly  attended 
one  church  or  another,  enjoying  the  acumen  of  intellectual 
preachers,  his  coolness  unstirred  thereby.  It  had  been  the  con- 
tact of  ice  with  ice,  a  little  grinding  and  crushing,  perhaps, 
but  no  warmth,  and  surely  no  melting.  This,  however,  was 
wholly  different.  He  could  no  more  struggle  against  it  than 
the  breath  of  violets.  This  was  not  dogma,  not  theology  to  do 
battle  with ;  rather  the  blessed  essence  of  both,  purity  and  love. 

A  soft,  personal  touch  seemed  to  be  reaching  him,  some- 
thing he  felt  but  failed  to  comprehend.  A  sense  of  nearness 
mysteriously  sweet.  He  bent  his  head  in  sudden  awe  of  the 
Invisible. 

What  was  he  that  all  this  should  come  to  him?  He  thought 
again  of  sin  and  pardon — not  of  Bert's  sin,  but  of  his  own.  The 
altar  candles  shone  down  into  his  heart,  lighting  its  depths,  and 
a  great  contrition  crushed  him. 
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Why  should  he  doubt  redeeming  love?  Could  the  Divine 
sacrifice  avail  for  Bert  and  not  for  him  ? 

The  service  ended  and  brought  quick  reaction.  He  strove 
to  banish  the  new  glamour ;  he  had  an  emotional  nature,  he  told 
himself,  whose  existence  he  had  never  suspected.  But  the  new 
power  had  not  done  with  him.  Leaving  the  church  under  cover 
of  the  crowd,  he  came  upon  Nora  and  Bert,  the  latter  catching 
sight  of  him.  He  strove  to  speak  lightly:  "A  beautiful  service, 
Miss  Nora!  I  trust  you  said  prayers  for  us."  The  new  note 
in  his  voice,  however,  struck  her  finer  perceptions.  She  an- 
swered softly:  "It  was  for  you  I  prayed.  Bert  is  sorry  and 
the  dear  Christ  will  forgive  him !    It  is  harder  for  you." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  a  suspicious  dimness,  like  misty  stars. 

Again  Allan  Tremaine  yielded  to  the  ineffable  forces  above 
him  and  around.  The  girl's  evident  sympathy  brought  a  reve- 
lation ;  he  had  fancied  she  hated  him. 

' ' Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  asked ? ' '  she  went  on,  the  low  sil- 
very voice  sounding  clear  in  the  darkness,  "that  you  might 
share  in  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  at  the  Cross  for  her 
dear  Son!  That  the  Easter  angels  may  sing  of  you — even  of 
you — he  is  risen!" 

Allan  Tremaine  found  no  voice  to  answer.  His  better  na- 
ture said  "Amen"  in  silence;  it  was  all  one  Avith  the  strange- 
ness of  this  strange  night. 

He  \yas  morally  bewildered.  That  Nora  Delavan  should 
have  forgiven  the  wrong  he  had  once  done  her  was,  in  itself, 
miracle  enough ;  but  that  she  had  prayed  that  very  night,  not 
for  Bert,  who  needed  it  so  much,  but  for  him— for  him,  Allan 
Tremaine ! — this  passed  belief.  The  divine  life  of  love,  as  it 
shone  out  through  her  action,  was  a  celestial  revelation.  And 
in  that  life  Natalie  Hoffman  also  believed. 

"Even  of  you;"  Nora  had  spoken  well!  She  knew  how 
far  he  was  from  God.  He  had  held  himself  above  his  brother 
and  therefore  failed  to  win  him.  He  recalled  the  Scripture: 
"Two  men  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray."  Was  it  the  parable 
again  in  modern  nineteenth-century  guise,  and  he,  himself,  the 
Pharisee? 
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Did  he  not  need  'newness  of  life"  for  himself?  More  of 
charity  and  faith,  more  of  the  golden  sunshine  of  God?  The 
thought  of  Doane  came  back  to  him,  how  he  had  said,  "I  also 
worship!"  and  a  new  reverence  for  the  sunny  youth  entered 
his  soul.  Conscience,  too,  beset  him.  How  had  he  worked  to 
save  his  brother?  In  what  a  hard  way.  He  had  been  stern, 
rigid,  puritanical.  "I  know  better  now,  his  heart  cried  out, 
right  humbly. 

"There  is  but  one  Redeemer,  one  regenerating  force  in 
earth  or  heaven,  'God  so  loved  the  world!'  "  Love — and  love 
alone — could  avail,  for  Bert  or  for  him. 

A  sharp  stir  beside  him,  a  sound  of  wheels,  a  crash,  a  blow, 
and  then  utter  darkness. 

He  awoke  to  a  sense  of  pain,  long  after,  in  a  cot,  at  a  well- 
known  hospital.  The  nurse  forbade  him  to  talk.  It  was  a  bad 
accident.  You  were  run  over  in  the  street  and  brought  here 
unconscious.    Yes,  it  is  Easter  morning,  hear  the  bells  ? ' ' 

He  fell  asleep,  from  extreme  weakness,  even  while  she 
spoke.  At  his  second  waking,  the  new  inner  peace  was  still 
with  him,  the  Easter  joy  in  his  soul.  "Live  or  die,"  it  sang 
within  him,  "it  is  mine!  I  know  it,  now — the  blessed  love  of 
God." 

Beside  his  bed  shone  a  white  glory  of  Annunciation  lilies. 
"They  are  for  you,"  remarked  the  Sister,  with  a  smile.  "Yes, 
you  are  much  better — only  keep  still!  The  lilies?  Oh,  Miss 
Hoffman  sent  them." 
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By  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly 

Into  this  damp,  dark  cell,  the  moon  rays  quiver, 
Over  my  f  etter'd  hands  I  see  them  creep : 

0  Lord,  my  God!  with  rapture  still  but  deep 

I  bless  this  shining  river. 

For  it  alone  in  radiance,  tender-hearted, 
Brings  to  the  captive  dreams  of  olden  days 
In  fountain^  villa,  and  in  garden-ways, 
With  dear  ones  long  departed! 

Their  sweet  familiar  voices  round  me — whisper, 
Their  faces  rise  from  out  the  silver  stream ; 
And  altar-bells,  like  music  in  a  dream, 
Clearer  I  hear,  and  crisper. 

But  not  one  vain  repining  do  they  waken — 
Like  some  vane  plant,  the  tried  affections  are 
Sweet  in  their  first  fresh  bloom,  but  sweeter  far 
When  broken  quite,  and  shaken. 

For  Thou  who  in  the  dusky  night  art  present 
The  same  as  in  the  golden-hearted  day, 
Canst  drive  these  little  memories  away, 
And  make  my  dungeon  pleasant. 

Thy  heart  keeps  throbbing  in  each  star's  warm  centre 
Thine  eyes  resplendent  pierce  the  midnight's  pall. 
Narrow  my  casement  is,  but  not  so  small 
But  that  Thy  smile  can  enter! 

1  stretch  my  hands — 1  cry,  like  Peter  sinking, 
Save  me,  O  Lord,  my  Spouse!  and  give  me  strength 
To  suffer  thro'  to-morrow's  dreary  length, 

And  to  endure — unshrinking! 

In  the  dread  hour  when  rack  and  torture  wring  me, 
Thy  gentle  Hand  lay  softly  on  my  brow, 
Thy  gentle  bosom  pillow  me,  as  now, 
And  to  Thy  Kingdom  bring  me! 

And  rack  and  torture  will  be  wreathed  with  roses, 
And  death  be  painless  when  it  leads  to  Thee: 
And  men  shall  see  how  strong  that  soul  shall  be 
That  on  Thy  strength  reposes. 

The  stream  of  moonlight  hath  grown  dim  and  vanished; 
The  night's  dark  brow  is  touched  with  coming  day; 
Slowly  the  light  breaks  thro'  the  shadows  gray, 
And  the  sweet  stars  are  banished; 

But  where  the  sunlight  shall  float  grand  and  tidal, 
A  little  space — and  I  shall  kneel  me  down; 
Ye  seraphim,  who  weave  the  martyr's  crown, 
Come,  deck  me  for  my  bridal! 
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Some  Moral  Aspects  of  the  War 

By  F.  B.  Fenton 

3N  proportion  as  wars  have  been  waged,  so  have  they  been 
subjects  of  historical  discussion  in  all  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  Wherever  they  have  been  fought,  as  in  the 
present  striking  case  on  the  part  of  our  allied  armies,  with  the 
sole  object  of  effecting  humanity's  welfare,  and  in  liberating 
it  from  the  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  despotism,  so  have  the 
separate  virtues  and  merits  of  war  been  extolled  in  their  vari- 
ous exhibited  forms  of  courage,  chivalry,  self-sacrifice  and  acts 
of  Christian  mercy. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate countless  instances  of  love  and  heroism,  many  of  which 
will  never  and  can  never  be  known  even  to  history,  but  rather 
to  seek  to  give  added  testimony  to  the  already  convincing 
proof  of  the  solid  amount  of  individual  good,  accruing  from  a 
state  of  warfare,  awful,  hideous  and  soul-exasperating  as  are 
the  thoughts  which  that  word  often  implies  and  which  it  con- 
jures up  in  the  mind. 

Is  it  not  remarkably  true  that  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  most  awful  evils  in  the  world  live  and  thrive  some  of  the 
most  lovely,  sacred  and  pure  of  all  the  virtues,  the  one  class  so 
rivalling  the  other  in  intensity,  as  to  express  more  forcibly 
than  any  word  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  reason  for  the  presence 
of  joy  and  sorrow  in  our  midst?  No  discussion  is  necessary 
here  of  the  crude,  barbaric  methods  of  treatment  of  non-com- 
batants adopted  by  our  enemies,  instances  of  which  have 
stirred  civilization  to  its  depths. 

To  strike  the  grander  chord  of  chivalry,  to  sound  the 
theme  of  the  noblest  impulses  that  stir  and  impel  the  common- 
est soldier  forward  on  the  path  of  national  duty,  till  he  reach 
the  supreme  goal  of  Victory,  is,  surely,  for  a  writer,  to  awaken 
and  swell  the  sweetest  strains  of  the  Harp  of  Love  and  Ro- 
mance. 
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Casting  aside  all  that  is  sordid  and  mean  in  form  and 
idea,  therefore,  let  us  hold  before  our  gaze  certain  sterling 
standards  of  Love  and  Beauty  of  character,  which  have  en- 
heartening  influences  in  a  world,  in  its  present  glorious  and 
masterly  conduct  and  progress  in  the  work  of  overthrowing 
the  dominion  of  mere  militarism,  as  embodied  in  Teutonism. 
Patriotism  comprises  both  the  cause  and  aim  of  voluntary 
militarism,  implying  that  sheer  love  of  country  so  character- 
istic of  the  English-speaking  race  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  trenches :  "  I  came  through  Ypres 
all  right,"  said  a  Catholic  Canadian  soldier  some  months  after 
that  great  second  battle  (where  the  Canadians  figured  so  prom- 
inently) ;  and  just  before  another  great  engagement  he  was 
about  to  take  part  in,  alluding  to  the  coming  fight,  he  said :  ' '  I 
don't  expect  to  get  through  this  one  so  easily.  I  made  my  con- 
fession the  other  day."  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  with  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Two  soldiers  lay  wounded  in  the  Brit- 
ish front  line  trenches,  one  much  more  seriously  than  the  other. 
To  his  comrade,  the  less  injured  of  the  two  said:  "God  bless 
you  and  be  with  you."  The  words  possibly  struck  home,  giv- 
ing the  comfort  intended;  the  poor  sufferer's  face  wore  a  calm 
look.  Possibly  he  had  but  a  few  short  hours  to  live  in  this 
world.  Conditions  were  such  that  it  was  not  considered  pos- 
sible, at  the  time,  to  remove  him  from  where  he  lay.  Said  a 
little  Belgian  boy:  "I  watched  the  Germans  and  British  fight- 
ing. I  have  crawled  along,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  given 
water  to  wounded  men."  He  also  said  that  his  home  had  been 
struck  by  a  German  shell. 

Let  us  take  a  casual  glance  at  the  position  of  women  with 
regard  to  war.  We  recognise  two  classes  in  particular;  the 
combination  of  these  two,  where  witnessed,  contributing  a  third 
class.  The  two  classes  consist  principally  of  the  women  who 
work  and  the  women  who  sacrifice.  The  workers  alluded  to 
are,  naturally,  the  nurses  in  the  hospitals  caring  for  the  thous- 
ands of  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  and  who,  like  them,  daily 
evince  characters  noble  and  heroic.    The  second  class  refers  to 
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the  women  who  sent  forth  their  relatives,  willingly,  in  defence 
of  just  and  right  principles  and  who,  themselves,  uncomplain- 
ingly continue  their  vocational  task  at  home.  A  great  many  of 
this  latter  class  consist  of  Religious  who  have  previously  given 
up  their  whole  lives  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  form  of  prayer 
and  good  works.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  moral  good 
produced  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  from  the  stern  condi- 
tion arising  out  of  a  state  of  necessary  warfare  ? 


Note. — "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  is  pleased  to  insert  the  above 
article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  returned  soldiers,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Fenton,  invalided  home  to  Toronto,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Givenchy  in  Flanders,  and  was  also  engaged  at  Festu- 
bert  and  in  the  Ypres  salient.  Mr.  Fenton  is  the  author  of 
' '  Poems  of  Peace  and  War, ' '  a  dainty  little  collection  of  verses 
that  have  elicited  much  commendation  from  the  critics.  We 
quote  as  folloAvs  from  the  London  "Tablet":  "Illustrative  of 
the  long-accepted  aphorism,  ' '  Poets  are  born,  not  made, ' '  is  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  verses  coming  from  the  camps  and 
trenches  where  one  would  not  naturally  expect  the  inhabiting 
of  the  divine  afflatus  at  all.  A  little  volume  of  verses  with  the 
title  'Poems  of  Peace  and  War'  comes  to  us  from  a  young  sol- 
dier, Private  Frederick  B.  Fenton,  9784,  35th  Battalion,  Cana- 
dian Expeditionary  Forces.  In  his  modest  Preface  Mr.  Fenton 
tells  the  story  as  follows:  'Simplicity  and  directness  are  gen- 
erally looked  for,  above  anything  else,  in  the  writings  of  a  sol- 
dier. The  poems  in  this  little  volume,  specially  expressive  of 
war,  have  been  chiefly  written  since  the  author  returned  from 
France  wounded.  The  others  were  composed  in  civil  life." 
Young  Fenton,  Avho  is  a  convert  to  the  Faith  in  Canada,  dedi- 
cates his  little  book  thus:  "To  Lieutenant  G.  R.  Fenton,  be- 
lieved killed  in  action,  July  4th,  1916,  this  book  is  affectionately 
dedicated  by  his  brother" — showing  that  whether  here  or  in 
Canada  those  brave  boys  have  sprung  at  once  to  the  defence 
of  the  Empire.  The  first  poem,  "To  Britain  at  War,"  is  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  Mother  Land.  There  are  Canadian  verses 
which  show  how  the  writer  learned  to  love  his  adopted  land; 
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there  are  poems  of  ancient  chivalry,  too,  and  there  are  deep 
religious  lines  such  as  thrill  one  in  "The  Christmas  Bells." 
The  "Tablet"  quoted  many  stanzas  which  space  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  insert.  The  London  "Times,"  "The  Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal,"  and  other  journals  have  honoured  the  book  with 
encouraging  press  notices.  "Poems  of  Peace  and  War"  may 
be  procured  from  the  author,  165  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 
Price  30  cents ;  postage  2  cents. 
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By  Caroline  D.  Swan 

Brave  Easter  blossoms  scatter  petals  rare 
Within  the  little  Garden  of  my  soul ! 
Without  the  fearful  war-clouds  rush  and  roll, 

And  life  walks  hand-in-hand  with  pale  Despair ; 

But  in  that  sweet,  still  place  where  thoughts  of  Prayer 
Murmur  like  bees,  while  might  of  self-control 
Stands  guard  of  honour  o'er  the  beauteous  whole, 

The  silver  Sanctus  bell  ends  grief  and  care. 

A  soft,  mysterious  hush  holds  every  bloom, 
Awaiting  some  great  Resurrection  hour, 

To  glow  triumphant  over  guilt  and  gloom, 

E'en  as  white-agave  buds  at  midnight  flower. 

I  open  wide  my  Garden  Gate  to  Thee ; 

Walk  up  and  down  0  Lord !    And  keep  the  key. 
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Charles  O'Malley— A  Poet  of  Wide  Vision 

By  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Fischer 


m 


'ITH  startling  suddenness,  during  the  early  hours  of  one 
spring's  glad  awakening,  came  the  sad  news  that  Dr. 
Charles  J.  O'Malley  had  breathed  his  last  after  a  very 
brief  illness  in  the  Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital,  at  Chicago. 
Paralysis  had  touched  life's  vital  spots  and  soon  all  was  over. 
The  poet's  soul  had  flitted  peacefully  into  the  Valleys  of  Wait- 
ing, where  the  Christ,  of  Whom  he  had  sung  devotedly  in  life, 
lingered,  let  us  hope,  to  welcome  it  into  a  happy  eternity. 

The  gentle  singer's  voice  was  hushed.  The  pen  had  drained 
its  last  drop  of  ink.  The  last  word  had  been  written,  but  the 
tender,  loving,  noble,  big-hearted  O'Malley — a  kingly  brother 
to  many  of  us — who,  from  his  editorial  sanctum  in  the  New 
World,  sent  out  his  messages  to  the  wide  circle  of  readers  who 
valued  his  utterances  and  loved  the  singing,  haunting  melody 
of  his  lines,  will  long  be  remembered.  Fame  and  its  accom- 
panying emoluments  never  were  his  lot  in  life.  Perhaps  the 
years  will  crown  him  with  their  laurel  wreath  now  that  his 
lute  is  mute  and  his  heart  is  drained  of  all  its  sorrow  and  its 
joy.  It  is  one  of  the  bitter  ironies  of  life  that  the  roses  one 
would  have  appreciated  in  life  often  waste  their  fragrance 
upon  one's  grave.  Golden  words  of  appreciation  that  would 
have  stilled  many  a  pang  in  a  bitter  hour  and  lonely  floated  in 
upon  the  silent  sleeper.  But  the  world  remembers,  and  there 
is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  some  day  her  gratitude  will 
be  recorded  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  where  memories  of  the  great 
and  the  good  linger. 

The  brilliant  Father  Tabb  voiced  the  deep  truth  when  he 
sang,  in  the  "Passing  of  a  Poet": 

"Their  noonday  never  knows 

What  names  immortal  are; 
'Tis  night  alone  that  shows 

How  star  surpasseth  star." 
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We  cannot  pass  over  the  poet's  last  beautiful  Easter  mess- 
age. He  has  written  many  others  for  us,  but  none  more  touch- 
ing, more  exquisite  than  this : 

"There  is  no  joy  of  earth  equal  to  that  experienced  by  one 
who  has  Easter  in  his  soul.  There  is  no  beauty  of  earth  to 
which  it  may  be  compared.  Music  may  storm  hosannas  from 
a  thousand  organ-lofts,  but  her  beauty  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
a  soul  that  is  pure;  Art  may  blaze  along  a  thousand  Avails,  or 
kneel  in  a  myriad  of  niches,  yet  she  gives  no  peace  like  that 
born  of  purity.  The  poet  sows  morning  around  the  world ;  but 
he  gives  no  peace  equal  to  that  known  by  a  soul  that  is  cleansed. 
Easter  brings  resurrection  and  life  and  morning  gladness,  and 
happy  are  they  who  stand  ready  to  receive  its  blessings  in  their 
fulness. 

"The  greatest  constructive  force  on  earth  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  is  building  Christian  civilization  in  the  small  and 
large  parishes  in  our  great  cities.  Out  on  the  deep  country 
ways  she  is  shaping  the  souls  of  men  for  the  eternal  kingdom 
in  which  they  shall  dwell  after  resurrection;  in  the  dense  for- 
ests of  Africa  she  is  building;  among  the  teeming  millions  of 
India  and  China ;  in  Japan,  Corea,  Siam,  Russia,  Turkey,  Pales- 
tine, Greece^ — all  around  the  habitable  globe.  Her  activity  is 
ceaseless,  stupendous  and  universal.  Prom  the  beginning  of 
time  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  an  energjr  so  far-reach- 
ing and  all-embracing  as  hers.  Out  of  her  consciousness  issue 
streams  of  the  highest  philosophy,  the  loftiest  poetry,  the  su- 
premest  art,  the  clearest  science ;  and  the  noblest  laws,  produc- 
ing whitest  justice,  are  her  children.  Lesser  intelligence  may 
theorize  and  dream,  but  she  is  the  Great  Builder. 

"It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  realize  that  again  on  this 
Easter  all  is  well  with  her  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
little  hindrances  here,  and  incipient  persecutions  there,  and 
yonder,  perhaps,  a  little  relaxing  of  the  muscles,  but  on  the 
whole  her  progress  is  like  that  of  a  dawn  out  of  the  East.  In 
the  various  kingdoms  of  earth  she  is  fashioning  fairer  morning ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  is  shaping  the  everlasting  Morning — 
the  Easter  that  shall  last  forever.    The  daring  Isms  of  the  age 
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— socialism,  naturalism,  liberalism  and  similar — all  these  she 
regards  as  petty  ephemera.  They  may  flourish  here  and  there, 
but  she  knows  they  will  perish,  as  mightier  have  perished  in  the 
past,  and  that  for  every  soul  lost  an  hundred  shall  be  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  struggle.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  in- 
tones lofty  Alleluias  over  the  rended  sepulchre  that  shall  never- 
more be  closed. 


"To-morrow  is  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection — the  holiest 
and  greatest  of  the  year.  Long  ago,  the  One  in  shining  gar- 
ments, sitting  upon  the  tomb  declared,  'He  is  not  here;  He  is 
risen.'  So,  if  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  season  of  pen- 
ance now  about  to  close,  someone  in  shining  raiment  sitting 
upon  the  tomb  of  our  sinful  selves  may  exclaim,  'He  is  not 
here,'  because  the  purified  soul  has  mounted  upward  to  loftier 
planes. 

"It  is  the  season  of  Christian  hope — the  day  of  spiritual 
love — the  hour  of  holiest  renewal.  In  spring  nature  clothes 
herself  in  glad  garments,  rising  purified  after  her  season  of 
penitence  and  waiting,  and  so  should  the  soul  of  man  draw 
closer  to  God  and  seek  to  put  on  whiter  garments  in  this  season 
of  gladness  and  purity.  Then,  indeed,  may  we  feel  that  there 
is  'a  newer  life  in  every  gale,'  and  a  'sweetness  and  light'  in  the 
morning  that  we  never  knew  before.  God  pours  His  graces  upon 
our  souls  as  copiously  as  He  pours  His  crystal  rains  upon  the 
April  fields,  and  surely  it  is  His  loving  desire  that  we  accept 
them.  If  we  do  not,  need  we  wonder  if  our  souls  become  bleak 
deserts  where  only  cold,  gray  mornings  rise?" 

Death  had  no  terrors  for  this  singer  of  songs,  for  on  his 
sick  bed  he  sang : 

' '  Hail,  Angel  of  voiceless  death !    Thou  art 
Bringer  of  peace  unto  the  breaking  heart ; 

On  unviewed  thresholds,  lo,  thy  wings  grow  white 
And  the  dead  know  thee  guide  to  Life  and  light." 

And  witness  again  in  these  delicately-wrought  verses  what 
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oceans  of  pent-up  longing  in  his  searching  and  God-seeking 
soul: 

' '  Lord  of  the  glorious  day, 

In  which  I  fail  and  moan  misunderstood — 
Thou  who  dost  bid  the  strong  sea  ebb  away, 

Commanding  otherwhere  the  great  waves  play, 
So  failure  here  may  rise  to  highest  good — 
Remember  me  when  billows  whelm  afar ! 
Non  omnis  moriar. 

' '  Lord  of  the  awful  night — 

Slow-footed,  silent,  vast,  mysterious — 
Watch  Thou  anear  me,  Shepherd  infinite ! 

From  scabbard  dusk  Thou  draw'st  Thy  white  sword, 
Light, 
So  from  its  body  draw  my  tired  soul  thus. 

I  weary  for  the  morning  stretching  far — 
Non  omnis  moriar. ' ' 

"Hingeless  door  of  eternity,"  he  exclaims — "the  grave 
that  waits  for  me  and  thee." 

Dr.  Charles  J.  O'Malley,  poet,  novelist,  essayist,  journalist 
and  publicist,  Avas  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  and  was  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  intense,  chivalrous,  sympathetic  and  loving  spirit 
of  the  warm-blooded  Southerner.  Of  his  early  life  he  writes 
pathetically : 

"Personally  I  doubt  if  Lincoln  himself  knew  as  great  a 
loneliness  as  has  been  my  lot,  and  I  am  not  famous  and  never 
shall  be.  I  was  born  without  sister  or  brother,  and  lived  my 
first  fourteen  years  alone  on  a  great  farm,  having  no  play- 
mates except  my  mother,  books,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  winds 
of  the  fields,  the  trees  of  the  woods,  and  the  plants  and  flowers 
that  grew  therein.  I  was  lonely  and  misunderstood  at  school, 
and  have  been  much  alone  and  little  understood  except  by  a 
few,  ever  since.  I  have  always  most  earnestly  desired  intimate 
companionship,  but  it  has  ever  been  denied  me.  Only  God 
knows  how  I  have  longed  for  it  and  prayed  for  it,  but  it  has 
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not  been  given  me.  The  best  in  others  is  always  seen ;  the  best 
in  me  seems  tof  go  unrecognized.  The  Desolate  Life  is  one  of 
many  thoughts  and  some  tears. ' ' 

No  man  had  more  literary  friends  than  Charles  J. 
O'Malley.  No  man  could  have  had  greater  love  for  them  than 
he.  Besides,  he  had  fathered  more  literary  beginners  than  any 
other  living  writer  in  America.  He  possessed  a  "John  Boyle 
O'Reilly"  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  radiated  sunshine  into  many 
hearts.  A  half-dozen  volumes  of  poetry  and  several  sterling 
novels  (unpublished)  comprise  his  literary  output.  His  last 
offering,  published  in  the  fall  of  1909,  with  the  alluring  title 
"  Thistledrif t, ' '  was  a  slender  volume,  but  one  to  be  loved  and 
prized.  It  contained  delicious  bits  of  prose-poetry  and  a  few 
short  poems.  The  book  bore  the  stamp  of  genius  and  made 
many  friends;  its  lines  were  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
wooed  the  Muses  in  many  a  flowery  and  leafy  place  of  sunshine 
— the  outpourings  of  a  soul  wedded  to  Beauty.  The  following 
little  lyric  appeared  as  the  poet's  foreword: 

"Fall  of  the  year!  gray  fall  of  the  year! 

The  leaves  on  the  bough  of  life  are  sere — 
Thistledown  memories  everywhere: 

No  more  the  swallow  swings  in  the  skies ; 

The  light  of  hope  is  dead  in  the  eyes. 

"Fainter  the  songs  on  the  heights  once  heard; 

Fainter  the  melodies  of  brook  and  bird; 
Slower  the  blood  in  the  heart  is  stirred : 

The  little  maid  stars  that  sang  i'  the  gloam 
Have  put-on  cloud  cloaks  and  all  gone  home. 

"Heart  o'  the  autumn  and  pulse  of  late  rain, 

Life 's  dead  i '  the  earth  and  sowing  is  vain ; 

The  ricks  of  summer  are  threshed  of  grain. 
Thistledrift  loosed  in  the  land  of  late  fall, 

Wilt  thou  grow  next  year,  or  never  at  all  ? " 

Charles  J.  O'Malley  sang  to  some  purpose.  Not  only  did 
his  work  find  ready  acceptance  from  all  the  Catholic  maga- 
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zines,  but  the  big  secular  publications — Harper's,  the  Century 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly — frequently  gave  prominence  to  his 
fine  poetic  work  and  paid  handsomely  for  it.  It  was  a  great 
consolation  to  the  poet  in  recent  years  to  feel  that  his  work 
was  being  appreciated.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  publish  a 
select  volume  of  new  verse  in  1910,  but  death,  alas!  had  made 
this  impossible.  Isow  that  he  has  gone,  surely  some  considerate 
friend  will  be  glad  to  collect  these  strayed  children  of  his  fancy 
into  a  permanent  home  between  covers,  wherein  future  genera- 
tions will  find  the  love-compelling  lyrics  of  this  gifted  Ameri- 
can. 

No  time  seems  more  opportune  than  the  present  to  quote 
from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  the  eminent 
poet  and  novelist,  sent  us  from  Copenhagen:  "Charles  J. 
O'Malley  is  a  real  poet.  I  think  that  he  is  the  greatest  Catho- 
lic poet  living  to-day.  Alfred  Austin  is,  compared  to  him,  one 
who  merely  sings,  while  O'Malley  sings  rapturously.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  and  say  it  out  loud."  A  generous  tri- 
bute and  one  richly  deserved!  While  he  lived  only  one  thing 
kept  the  poet  from  appearing  in  the  limelight — his  great  humil- 
ity. 

"What  can  I  say  to  you  in  thanks  for  your  good  opinion  of 
my  poetry,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  me.  "You  overwhelm 
me,  crush  me,  annihilate  me!  God  knows,  I  have  not  a  fair 
chance  to  do  the  work  He  has  appointed.  I  suppose  I  am  SOME 
SORT  OF  A  POET.  Singing  is  to  me  as  natural  as  to  a  brook. 
I  do  not  even  freeze  up  in  winter,  more's  the  pity!  But,  be- 
lieve me,  at  best  I  am  only  a  brown  sparrow  singing  at  twi- 
light among  the  elmboughs."  And  some  years  later  he  re- 
marked :  "I  have  chased  Beauty  through  seven  languages,  for 
is  not  music  a  language— the  universal  tongue  understood  by 
all  men  and  even  by  the  angels  of  God?" 

From  what  source,  chiefly,  has  our  poet  drawn  his  inspira- 
tion?   We  will  let  him  answer  himself: 

' '  I  gather  my  poems  out  of  the  heart  of  the  clover, 
Out  of  the  wayside  weeds,  out  of  the  meadows  about  me — 
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In  gleams  from  the  dewdrop's  soul,  from  wings  of  birds  shaken 

downward, 
Poems  the  night-rain  brings,  shot  through  the  beeches  inces- 
sant; 
Poems  the  grasshopper  sings,  beating  his  noonday  labor ; 
The  gossamer  web  is  a  rhythm,  blown  from  the  valley  of 
Quiet*— 
A  rondeau  that  turns  on  itself,  folded  in  shimmering  gar- 
ments ; 
And,  when  the  whirling  flakes  are  tangled,  at  dusk,  in  the 
thickets, 
The  voice  of  Song  outcries  in  the  bleat  of  lambs  on  the  hill- 
side. 

' '  All  things  sing  to  me — cry :  laughter,  or  tears,  or  music. 
The  storm  hath  its  rhythmical  beat;  the  day  its  musical 
cadence : 
Ever  an  ebb  or  a  flow — a  flame,  or  a  mournful  nightfall, 

A  rivulet,  bearded  with  moss,  to  me  is  Theocritus  singing ; 
A  violet  burst" ng,  in  spring,  thrills  me  with  exquisite  music; 
A  child's  voice,  heard  in  the  dusk,  shakes  me  with  infinite 
pathos, 
The  flash  of  the  daybreak's  sword,  the  march  of  the  midnight 
planets, 
The  sweep  of  the  mighty  winds,  the  shout  of  the  prophet- 
voiced  thunder, 
Restlessly    throb    in    my    soul,    and    shape    themselves    into 
measure." 

Frequently  he  sang  of  dim  cathedral  aisles,  silent  praying 
saints  and  far-off  Kentucky  fields,  but  the  songs  which  ring 
truest  are  those  which  paint  the  glories  of  the  living  Church, 
the  majesty  of  Rome  and  the  strong,  abiding  love  of  Christ, 
the  Redeemer.  God  spoke  to  him  through  every  living  thing  in 
nature : 

' '  Splendor  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  dew ;  sweetness  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  the  rose ; 
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His  love  in  the  glow  of  the  summer  sun;  His  mercy  in  each 

white  brook  that  flows ; 
All-Father  He  stands   'mid  the  rip'ning  wheat;  His  freedom 

that  of  the  winds  that  pass; 
His  voice  in  the  call  of  doves  in  June,  and  the  flash  of  His  robe 

in  the  April  grass." 

His  singing  has  always  been  essentially  Catholic.  There 
has  been  no  secularizing  tendency  in  his  voice.  Charles  J. 
Phillips,  himself  a  poet,  said  of  him:  "The  Catholic  spirit 
breathes  through  all  of  O'Malley's  work.  It  could  not  be  other- 
Avise,  for  he  is  not  only  a  Catholic  poet,  but  a  fervent  Catholic. 
He  sees  the  splendors  of  divine  service  in  the  beauties  of  earth 
and  sky.  The  Mass,  the  sacraments,  the  singing  of  choirs, 
Vespers,  litanies,  rosaries,  and  prayers  are  in  the  dawns  and 
sunsets,  in  the  dewdrop  and  the  sea." 

Here  is  a  cameo  carved  by  no  unskilled  hand : 

"The  stars  that  swing  from  twilight  to  far  dawn 

Are  beads  of  God 's  own  rosary  whereon 
His  great  archangels,  nightlong  passing,  pray ; 

The  blazing  sun's  His  censer  swung  all  day; 
The  moon  His  sanctuary  lamp  perpetual 

With  odorous  balsams  filled  ambrosial, 
The  seas  and  crags  shout  up  with  one  accord : 

'For  Thy  vast  mercy  thanks,  0  holy  Lord!'  ' 

What  a  beautiful  picture  is  painted  in  his  lines : 

1 '  The  Papal  sun,  at  dawn, 

With  golden  vestments  on, 
Ascends  day's  altar  lit  with  stars  undim; 

Bearing  His  holy  Name, 
Acolyte  clouds  of  flame 

Light  the  high  east  like  flying  seraphim." 

All  of  Dr.  O'Malley's  work  is  modelled  on  a  pure  and  iofty 
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plane.    "The  Song  of  a  Dreamer,"  a  rare  and  exquisite  poem, 
full  of  strong  imagery,  shows  the  poet  in  another  mood : 

"I  am  a  dreamer.    Scorn  nor  gold 

Allure  my  eyes  from  heights  I  see ; 
Hates  that  loud-hissing  serpents  hold 

Turn  not  my  face  from  dawns  that  flee 
Down  thro'  glad  springtime  glades,  a-leaf  perpetually. 

"I  am  a  dreamer.    Seas  and  skies 

Bain  me  rare  visions  where  I  stand ; 
White  mornings  quivering  to  their  rise 

Speak  me ;  and  lo !  sometimes  His  hand 
Blessing  new  day  I  glimpse  across  the  adoring  land. 

"Stars  that  enpharos  night,  and  moons 

That  orb  in  heaven  high  sanctities, 
Storms  kindling,  and  fierce  suns  at  noons — 

In  spirit  I  inhabit  these  ; 
Hearing  the  dewdrops  lift,  betimes,  low  litanies. 

' '  I  hear,  in  sighs  of  leaf  and  rose, 

Low,  murmurous  flute-tones  warbling  clear : 
And  storm-strung  forests  bowed  disclose 

Hoar  dithyrambs  to  my  listening  ear ; 
Majestic  thunders  chant  Gregorian  chords  severe. 

"Prom  land  to  land,  glad,  youth-immersed, 

I  fly  a  free,  exulting  soul ; 
Heaven's  brooks  oft-times  refresh  my  thirst; 

His  prophet,  urge  I  nations  whole ; 
But  oh,  I  hear  life's  sad  pain-cries  a  priest  in  stele ! 

1 '  I  am  a  dreamer.    Night  to  me 

Is  a  dead  kingdom  of  the  past; 
Dawns  of  the  future — these  I  see 

Deep-widening  to  Him,  fair  and  vast, 
Whence  He  shall  build,  far  on,  the  Morning  that  shall  last.'' 
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Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the  eminent  critic,  said  of  Mr. 
O'Malley  many  years  ago:  "He  is  the  greatest  living  word- 
painter  writing  English."  But  the  world  has  forgotten,  and 
poor  Stedman,  alas !  is  dead  these  many  years. 

The  poet's  song  is  always  true  when  it  lives  close  to  the 
heart  of  nature.  Here  is  an  autumn  etching  that  is  full  of 
quaint  artistry: 

"Like  wisps  of  flame  at  noon  by  the  racked  fence  yellow  lilies 
Blaze,  and  the  sawfly  scrapes  and  the  hot  grass  shrinks  in 
the  sun ; 

Yet  in  dank  woods,  remote,  a  bird-brushed,  shadow-clad  rill  is, 
Where  lichens  drowsily  drip  and  naked  the  brown  winds  run. 

"The  chewink  cheeps  on  the  roof;  the  red  hawk  screams  in 
heaven ; 
Under  the  copper-shelfed  clouds  the  tall  weeds  shrivel  amain. 
Rush  from  the  heights,  gray  fall,  and  bring  the  sharp  frosts  of 
even, 
Icicles  gossiping  low,  and  snowflakes  blurring  the  pane." 

"The  Gourds  of  Ninive"  is  a  strong  piece  of  writing.  It 
stamps  the  author  as  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  The  lines  are 
written  by  one  whose  pen  has  attained  the  mastery : 

"Show  not  thy  heart  unto  the  hungry  throng, 

0  child  of  song ! 
Nor  to  the  world  speak  out  thy  fullest  soul ; 

Keep  the  great  whole 
Confined  within 

As  though  it  were  some  unforgiven  sin. 
By  secret  anguish  burdened,  years  on  years, 

Let  no  one  see  thy  tears. 
Nor  hear  of  pain  one  moan,  of  doubt  one  cry, 

Love 's  voice  within  thee  stifle  and  deny : 
See  not  sin  gaping  like  an  open  well 

Catching  men's  souls  to  hell — 
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All  thy  watch-nights,  all  thy  days, 

Walk  thou  dim,  cloistral  ways 
Beholding  saints  and  placid  altar-flames, 

And  angels  winging,  novices  whose  blames 
Are  whiter  than  their  raiment,  sinless  nuns 

And  voices  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Ones 
Day,  night  and  everywhere — 

Thus  shall  thy  soul  have  peace  and  give  forth  clear 
Virginal  lays,  passionless,  odorless, 

Moving  not  men  by  any  mighty  stress, 
Nor  driving  them,  as  drives  the  wind  a  sail 

Against  vast  Night 's  big  cataracts  of  hail ! 
Thy  message  undelivered,  shall  thou  be 

At  rest  beneath  the  gourds  of  Ninive? 

"Yet  if  so  be  that  thou  wouldst  greatly  sing, 

Let  swift  storms  burst  on  thy  unbaffled  win^; 
Let  the  high  mast  go  shudd'ring  thro'  the  gale ; 

Kiss  life  and  crowd  on  sail. 
Like  one  who  giveth  food, 

Feed  thy  warm  heart  unto  the  multitude ; 
Seeing  their  tears  give  thine, 

And  sympathy  divine ; 
The  wells  of  sin  are  filled  with  cries  of  woe — 

Let  thy  soul  hear,  and  hearing,  let  men  know ; 
For  this  thou  wast  appointed  at  His  will 

"With  mission  to  fulfill. 
Love  is  of  God,  and  shouldst  thou  spurn  His  face? 

Like  prayer  He  hath  His  place 
In  the  subastral  surge  and  gain  of  strife, 

Being  a  part  of  life. 
Thus,  on  all  sides  seeing 

The  heights  and  depths  of  being, 
Speak,  and  thy  soul  shall  reach 

God's  perfect  affluence  of  speech, 
Uttering  alike  life's  twin-cries,  prayer  whole! 

Poet,  speak  forth  thy  soul ! ' ' 
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There  are  delicate  tints  and  a  fine  sense  of  color-blending 
in  this  little  canvas  from  "A  Song  of  Dawn": 

"Flutes  that  call  in  the  dawn, 

Bringing  cool  dews  upon  the  vernal  lawn — 
Odors  that  wake  glad  birds, 

And  stir  to  life  the  happy  morning  herds — 
Lo,  now  the  great  lily,  Light, 

Bursts  wide  on  the  pools  of  night, 
And  whitest  activities  speak  in  language  larger  than  words." 

A  delicate  song  in  which  the  words  sing  themselves  is  the 
poet's  "After  Release."    It  should  be  set  to  music: 

"I  have  promised  my  soul,  to  her  joy,  that  in  the  release  draw- 
ing nigher, 

Fair  Aprils  shall  laugh  in  her  eyes,  glad  morns  like  young 
lovers  move  by  her ; 

That,  plashed  with  the  white  dews  of  May,  her  feet  shall  run 
cool  thro'  the  grasses — 

Gray  meadow-larks  winging  and  singing  in  jubilant  dawns  as 
she  passes ; 

And  0,  the  deep  hours  for  love  shall  be  ours  'mid  young  violets 
trembling ! 

And  0,  the  deep  hours  for  prayer,  at  dusks  amid  white  doves 
assembling ! 

' '  I  have  promised  my  soul  she  shall  rest,  a  thurible  golden  and 

fragrant, 
On  altars  of  love  at  high  noon,  at  twilight  slip,  rapt  in  dreams 

vagrant, 
To  portals  whence  light  is  poured  down  to  watchers  by  shrines 

chaste  as  lilies — 
After  release  and  retreat  from  sharp  conflicts  where  bitterest 

ill  is ; 
And  O,  the  white  thoughts  that  shall  come  like  larks  out  of 

dawn,  winging,  singing! 
And  0,  the  fair  prayers  that  shall  rise  like  white  doves  as 

sembling,  upwinging ! ' ' 
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One  cannot  help  discovering  a  note  of  sadness  in  the  poet 's 
music,  but  this  quality  made  it  all  the  sweeter  to  human  ears. 
Perhaps  the  following  lines  will  tell  us  why  the  poet's  heart 
was  sometimes  sad : 

' '  The  Masters — the  Masters !    They  walk  the  Desolate  way 

In  the  lonely  Wood  of  Misery,  where  all  the  leaves  are  gray; 

And  every  heart  one  meets  therein  cries  out  of  loneliness ; 

And  every  soul  one  greets  therein  is  bowed  'neath  blear  dis- 
tress. 

Yet  O,  these  feed  the  hungry  world,  though  bare  their  own  rent 
feet — 

They  tear  their  hearts  in  pity  forth  so  brother  men  may  eat ! 

The  Masters — the  Masters !  ah,  winter-bleak  their  fate ! 

They  love  as  none  but  they  can  love,  yet  walk  earth  desolate ! ' ' 

Dr.  O  'Malley  was  a  stylist  of  the  first  water,  and  an  accur- 
ate, painstaking  technician.  He  has  been  the  severest  critic  of 
his  work  and  the  labor  has  not  been  lost.  Light  and  color  play 
continually  upon  his  verses.  Feelings  of  intense  passion,  a 
sincere  religious  enthusiasm  and  a  sane,  uplifting  humanitar- 
ianism— these  are  the  things  inspired  by  the  reading  of  his 
lines.  As  a  sonneteer  Dr.  0  'Malley  had  few  equals  in  this  coun- 
try. During  the  last  summer  of  the  poet's  life,  Elkin  Mathews, 
the  critical  English  publisher,  referred  in  a  most  compliment- 
ary way  to  the  excellent  poetry  Dr.  0 'Malley  was  producing. 
On  that  occasion  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  vis- 
iting in  London,  called  on  Mathews  and  incidentally  read  to 
him  some  of  O 'Malley 's  lines.  The  sonnet  which  pleased  the 
great  publisher,  and  which  merited  the  appreciative  remarks, 
was  one  which  the  poet 's  great  love  for  music  had  inspired,  en- 
titled, ''Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata": 

' '  A  rain  of  silver  upon  murmurous  trees ; 

A  splash  of  night-dews  on  wide  meads  that  never 
Perish  of  living  green  and  light  forever; 

Far-off,  stretched  sails  upon  dim,  moonlit  seas, 
And  faces  looking  starward;  harmonies 
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That  sway  in  beauty  like  a  crystal  river 
Pouring  in  lucent  ecstasy  a-quiver, 

Freighted  with  odorous  lily  melodies; 
Anon,  a  moaning  sea  and  winds  that  sweep 

Below  the  moon,  awed  at  the  face  of  storm ; 
Awfulest  thunder  wed  to  waves  of  might, 

And  cries  of  wreck  upon  the  roaring  deep ! 
Silence;  and  on  aged  trees  white  dews  drip  warm, 

And  on  still  meads  a  rain  of  silver  light. ' ' 

One  of  the  gladdest  moments  of  the  poet's  life  occurred 
in  1909  when,  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
several  thousand,  St.  Ignatius'  College,  Chicago,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature.  Preliminary  to 
the  conferring  of  the  degree,  Mr.  O'Malley  recited  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  was  composed  especially  for  the  occasion: 

THE   MORNING-MAKERS. 

"Builders  there  are  who  build  the  House  of  Life; 

Builders  there  are  who  shape  the  House  of  Death. 

Where  ancient  dragons  shriek  in  endless  strife 

And  friends  cry  up,  and  no  God  answereth, 

The  shapers  of  black  tempests  yet  unborn 

Erect,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  morn, 

Temples  of  Doubt  where  countless  fools  blaspheme — 

Where  fierce  destroyers  dream 

Of  days  to  be  when  Christ  shall  be  dethroned 

From  hearts  of  men  and  driven  forth  and  stoned — 

When  foul  desire  unloosed  shall  strut  abroad, 

And  paltry  man  stand  up  acknowledged  Lord  and  God. 

' '  The  builders  of  the  House  of  Death  abide 

Not  in  bleak  deserts  or  hells  yawning  wide ; 

Throned  high,  like  serpents  sleek, 

They  dwell  where  youth  seek 

Knowledge  and  virtue,  and,  approached,  give  forth 

Deadliest  poison  as  a  thing  of  worth. 
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Lo,  even  now  their  venom  fills  the  age ; 

Murders,  divorces,  thefts,  adult 'ries  rage; 

Blasphemers  shriek  in  pulpits  where  fiends  preach, 

And  Marxian  liars  on  our  doorsteps  screech ! 

From  toil's  wrung  brow  gray  Avarice  sweats  his  store, 

And  Midas  plucks  his  gold  from  orphans '  blood  once  more ! 

14  Within  the  portals  of  the  House  of  Life 

Where  reverent  builders  shape,  there  is  no  strife, 

No  clamorous  clash  and  din, 

Nor  eulogy  of  sin ; 

Serenely  sitting,  each  one  at  his  toil 

Labours  in  love,  unheeding  doubt's  turmoil. 

Here  Faith  is  poured  into  the  wells  of  youth ; 

Here  Beauty  woven  on  the  looms  of  Truth ; 

Here  the  strong  Masters,  toiling  voice  and  pen, 

Sit  making  Morning  for  the  souls  of  men ; 

And  round  about  them,  bright  as  perfect  day. 

The  radiance  of  the  future  burns  alway, 

For  each  a  torch  doth  tip  with  flame  and  give 

Into  the  hands  of  pupils  who  shall  live, 

Light-bearers  in  men's  sight,  when  they  are  dust — 

Strong  with  a  lion's  strength  and  upright,  brave  and  just ! 

"As  one  who,  loitering  on  a  mountain's  crown 

At  dusk,  upon  a  city  great  looks  down, 

Beholds  long  lines  of  lamps  stretch  on  and  on, 

Each  seeming  kindled  from  the  twilight  gone, 

So  one  who  waits,  with  hair  half  turned  to  white, 

And  sees  the  vast  procession  bearing  light, 

Knows  yet  the  Morning-Makers  shape  and  mould 

All  the  deep  splendors  that  his  eyes  behold ; 

Knows  still  the  Masters  weave,  on  looms  of  Truth, 

Eternal  beauty  for  eternal  Youth. 

And  far,  far  hence  his  free-winged  vision  flies 

And  marks  remotest  isles  lit  with  sunrise, 

While  glad,  new  voices  cry  with  one  accord : 

'Behold,  it  breaks  at  last,  the  morning  of  the  Lord!' 
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' '  Then,  like  one  waiting  by  a  dawn-swept  sea, 

He  shall  hear  hymns  from  afar  infinity, 

And  voices  whisp'ring  'yond  the  morning's  marge, 

And  words  like  these  shall  come  to  him  and  stay, 

On  wings  of  melody  that  sing  alway : 

'Die,  0  Night! 

Along  the  foam-lashed  capes  of  farthest  isles 

God's  radiant  morning  smiles; 

'Neath  white  sunrises,  low, 

The  flame-clad  heralds  go, 

And  sounds  there  are  of  multitudes  awaking 

To  the  New  Day  down  out  of  heaven  breaking — 

A  portion  of  that  affluence  of  light 

Which  dwells  within  His  sight. 

Perish  at  last,  O  Night! 

"  'Die,  0  Night! 

What  if  there  shall  be  travail  for  a  space  ? 

New  birth  awaits  the  race. 

Why  should  we  fear?    We  know 

Hell  may  forge  night ;  yet  so, 

Since  He  is  Light,  far  on  light  shall  prevail. 

0  ye  high  stars !  ye  hear  the  stretching  gale 

Without  surmise  of  failure  of  His  Right, 

Or  loss  of  splendor  white  ! 

And  shalt  thou  live,  O  Night? 

"  'Die,  0  Night! 

Day's  eastern  wharves  exultant  barks  disclose 

Bearing,  thro'  dawns  of  rose, 

Large-limbed  resolves  and  hopes, 

And  truths  from  topmost  slopes, 

And  purposes  that  rend  the  mists  asunder. 

Now,  is  the  sunrise  stayed  in  wide-eyed  wonder 

The  while  He  shapes,  on  dawn's  supremest  height, 

For  men  serener  light. 

Die,  die,  owl-haunted  Night!'  " 
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Farewell,  world-loving,  beauty-seeking,  pure-souled  child 
of  God!  In  the  opening  spring  of  the  year  the  Master  called 
him  home  and  he  went,  obedient  to  the  divine  command.  Truly 
and  beautifully  he  foretold  his  passing,  in  that  blessed  spring- 
time: 

1 '  Glad  little  leaves  of  spring. 

That  blaze  like  wisps  of  green  flame  upon  the  murmurous 
boughs, 
Now  I  behold  ye  in  life,  but  some  day  when  ye  come 
Ye  shall  whisper,  'He  sleeps — he  sleeps!'  above  my  grass- 
clad  house. 

' '  0  cool,  white  rains  of  spring, 

I  hear  ye  singing  in  troops  at  the  green  gate  of  the  year ; 
But  I  know  sometime,  sometime,  in  the  great  boughs  over- 
head 
Like  glad  young  doves  .ye  shall  croon,  and  I — I  shall  not 
hear." 


' '  To  every  individual  is  assigned  an  eternal  part. ' ' 
' '  Is  the  object  of  life  merely  to  live  ?    Must  the  feet  of  the 
children  of  God  cling  to  this  weary  world  of  theirs?    It  is  not 
to  live,  but  to  die ! — and  not  to  hack  at  the  Cross,  but  to  mount 
high  upon  it,  and  to  give  all  that  we  have,  smiling ! ' ' 


'  CONSUMMATUM   EST ' ' 
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The  Shadow  of  the  Cross 

By  The  Rev.  A.  O'Leary,  D.D. 

A  SPELL  hovers  round  the  hill  of  Calvary.    Since  the  sun 
hid  itself  in  mid-afternoon,  love  and  hatred  have  centred 
there.    For  the  Cross,  like  Him  "Who  bore  our  guilt,  is 
set  for  the  fall  and  resurrection  of  many.    An  object  of  infamy 
has  become  the  ensign  of  spiritual  life.     It  lifts  men  upwards 
or  crushes  them  down  beneath  its  weight. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  was  less  than  a  mile,  the  Act  of 
Atonement  was  consummated  on  one  memorable  day,  but  the 
Cross  loomed  up  before  the  Victim  from  the  moment  of  Gab- 
riel's coloquy  with  Mary.  This  vision  inspired  artists  to  re- 
produce it  on  canvas.  The  Uffizi  Gallery  has  a  priceless  gem 
in  the  Christ-Child  of  Allori.  Jesus  has  fashioned  a  cruciform 
beam  in  the  workshop  of  Joseph  and  laid  His  boyish  form  upon 
it  to  sleep  and  dream  of  the  hour  of  sacrifice.  Another  has 
featured  the  Son  of  Mary  in  the  doorway  of  the  Nazarean  home, 
stretching  out  His  arms  at  the  close  of  day,  and  the  setting  sun 
casts  a  shadow  of  the  cross  that  startles  the  Mother.  His  great 
sorrow  was  always  before  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  Types  and  fig- 
ures dim  to  us  were  daylight  to  Him,  as  He  pondered  revela- 
tions made  to  seers  and  prophets.  Deeper  and  deeper  the 
shadows  gathered  round  Him  in  His  public  ministry.  Even 
amid  the  glories  of  Thabor,  Jesus  spoke  with  Moses  and  Elias 
about  His  Passion  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  Son  of  David  calmly 
rode  into  the  City  of  Death  hearing  Hosannas  that  were  soon 
to  change  into  clamours  for  His  own  crucifixion.  The  pageant 
of  Palms  was  to  lengthen  out  into  the  procession  to  Calvary. 

Early  Lent  recalls  the  tragedy  of  the  ages;  Passiontide 
brings  it  out  more  in  relief ;  Holy  Week  tells  the  Gospel  stories ; 
Easter  proclaims  the  Resurrection.  Every  Catholic  chapel  has 
its  Way  of  the  Cross  and  its  empty  tomb.  Rome  each  year  me- 
morializes the  Passion  under  Michelangelo's  mighty  dome  to 
the  music  of  the  Sistine  Choir.    Oberammergau  makes  it  a  de- 
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cennial  spectacle  to  angels  and  men;  but  Rome  and  the  Tyrol 
are  too  warlike  now  to  do  the  theme  justice.  Jerusalem  is  also 
embroiled  in  the  combat  and  pilgrimages  have  ceased,  but  the 
''Lilies'  "  readers  might  go  there  in  spirit  to  the  place  of  Cru- 
cifixion and  the  garden  of  Entombment. 

Are  Calvary  and  Joseph's  Garden  authentic?  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  attacking  to-day  their  reputed  sites?  Grave 
reasons  are  alleged  against  the  line  of  tradition,  but  modern  re- 
search has  dispelled  all  doubt  and  confirmed  the  present  loca- 
tions with  certainty. 

As  we  paced  the  deck  one  afternoon  in  March  of  the  year 
1910,  while  the  steamer  cleft  the  blue  Mediterranean,  the  Port 
of  Jaffa  loomed  up  before  tourists.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards the  Holy  Land  and  hopes  were  buoyant  at  the  thought  of 
Jerusalem.  Catholic  pilgrims  displayed  unbounded  confidence 
in  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre,  but  a  few  doubting  Thomases 
were  found  among  those  outside  the  pale.  They  fingered  guide- 
books and  quoted  Gordon,  Stoddard,  and  Baedeker  in  favour 
of  other  sites.  Bibles  were  produced  and  history  raked  over 
in  efforts  to  asperse  the  tradition  of  centuries.  The  saying  of 
Pope  was  apt  in  their  case,  their  little  learning  proved  their  un- 
doing. Few  showed  mature  scholarship,  though  the  argument 
went  on  until  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City  swung  open.  The  road 
to  the  shrines  led  through  dingy  bazaars  that  betrayed  an  ab- 
sence of  all  propriety,  characteristic  of  Jew  and  Moslem  alike. 
Casual  observers  were  not  slow  to  notice  that  the  Basilica  en- 
closing Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre  is  "within  the  walls," 
though  St.  Paul  makes  Christ  suffer  "without  the  gates." 
Others  pointed  out  that  the  Gospels  wind  the  cross-bearing 
journey  into  the  country  to  a  place  of  execution  "near  the 
City,"  but  outside  the  limits.  These  appearances  added  to  the 
babel  of  confusion  and  queries  wrere  multiplied  why  the  sites 
of  to-day  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ?  The  topographical  puzzle 
needed  careful  unravelling,  and  Mre  sought  for  light  at  the 
Franciscan  Monastery.  An  old  Father  who  had  spent  a  score 
of  years  on  the  identical  spots  reminded  us  of  changes  twenty 
centuries  had  effected.    The  writer  went  into  the  question  with 
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him  on  several  occasions  until  difficulties  vanished  and  cer- 
tainty prevailed.  He  would  not  recall  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
had  scepticism  not  found  its  way  to  America  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine.  While  the  scope  of  this  article  will  not  allow  a 
comprehensive  defence  of  the  traditional  sites,  a  few  general 
outlines  may  interest  readers  and  suggest  hints  for  personal 
study. 

The  Holy  City  must  be  mapped  out  as  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  topography  of  to-day  throws  less  light  on  the  sites  than 
that  of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  This  latter  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  Act  of  Atonement.  Jerusalem  was  forti- 
fied on  the  north  by  three  different  walls  at  three  different 
periods.  The  first  was  much  more  confined  than  the  second, 
while  the  third  took  in  much  larger  territory.  The  outermost 
wall  was  built  by  Agrippa  soon  after  Christ  and  included  Gol- 
gotha within  the  city.  Apparently  this  wall  deviated  little 
from  the  rampart  of  to-day.  The  authenticity  of  the  traditional 
sites  hinges  upon  the  course  it  held  on  the  memorable  Good 
Friday,  and  modern  excavations  have  placed  this  wall  inside 
the  present  Basilica.  Calvary  and  the  Tomb  were  beyond  its 
lines  and  consequently  outside  the  city  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. Dr.  Schick,  a  Protestant  scholar  of  repute,  spent  forty 
years  solving  his  doubt  on  the  ground.  Only  then  did  the  un- 
earthing of  some  masonry  convince  him  that  Christ  suffered, 
died,  and  rose  triumphant  on  the  sites  shown  to-day.  Convic- 
tion on  this  point  paved  the  way  for  his  entry  into  the  Church. 
Father  Legrange,  the  Dominican  savant,  spent  many  years 
amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  vindicated  beyond  doubt  the 
holiest  sanctuaries  the  world  can  boast  of. 

Calvary  is  "holy  ground,"  the  Sepulchre  of  to-day  is  the 
' '  place  where  they  laid  Him. ' '  The  events  of  the  Passion  were 
notoriously  public,  incidents  not  easily  forgotten.  The  forty 
Easter  days  revived  faith  in  many  who  had  wavered,  Pentecost 
made  converts  from  distant  parts.  The  Via  Dolorosa,  the  hill 
of  execution,  and  the  empty  tomb  were  shown  by  the  "hundred 
and  twenty  believers"  to  the  converts  made  by  Peter's  sermon. 
The  children  of  Abraham  were  prone  to  mark  and  remember 
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well  their  places  of  burial,  their  patriarch's  tomb  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  David.  But  the  Crucified  was  greater  than  Abraham 
and  was  David 's  Lord  so  they  noted  His  grave  in  Joseph 's  gar- 
den. The  Romans,  too,  were  cautious  against  any  possible  de- 
ception ;  the  Imperial  seal  was  placed  on  the  tomb  and  watches 
were  set  for  the  day  and  night.  The  glorious  Resurrection  and 
the  bribery  of  the  guards  served  to  designate  the  spot  for  both 
Jew  and  Gentile.  The  early  Christians  frequented  Calvary  and 
venerated  the  tomb  until  the  approach  of  Titus'  legions.  When 
they  saw  Christ's  prophecy  about  to  be  fulfilled,  doom  lower- 
ing over  Temple  and  City,  they  fled  in  the  year  70  A.D.  across 
the  Jordan.  But  after  the  storm  had  spent  itself  amid  an 
'abomination  of  desolation,"  they  returned  from  Pella  and 
settled  in  groups  in  the  upper  section  that  had  partly  escaped 
ruin.  Without  insisting  on  extreme  longevity,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  many  of  their  children  survived  the  advent  of 
Hadrian,  135  A.D.  Their  attachment  for  the  holy  sites  tempted 
the  Emperor  to  desecrate  Calvary  and  the  shrine  of  Entomb- 
ment with  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  This  sacrilege  sus- 
pended Christian  worship  there,  but  far  from  obliterating  the 
hallowed  spots  it  served  to  mark  them  the  more  indelibly.  St. 
Jerome  bears  witness  that  illustrious  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  second  and  third  centuries  to  visit  the  place  of 
death  and  burial.  Convert  Jews  followed  their  bent  of  repair- 
ing to  the  city  at  stated  periods  and  Gentile  believers  now 
turned  their  faces  in  the  same  direction.  This  pilgrim  spirit 
prevented  the  shrines  from  falling  into  oblivion.  Local  tradi- 
tions were  carefully  weighed  and  the  sites  were  measured  up 
to  the  Gospel  requirements.  St.  Helena's  diligence  in  this  re- 
gard resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Cross.  She  was  not 
the  first  to  push  forward  enquiry,  but  the  first  to  do  so  under 
favourable  auspices,  the  patronage  of  a  royal  son.  Nero  and 
succeeding  tyrants  had  sought  to  crush  the  nascent  Church,  but 
Rome  and  Jerusalem  saved  the  day.  Martyr  blood  of  the  Col- 
iseum and  Sion  enriched  Christianity.  The  conflict  ceased 
when  Constantine  saw  the  cross  in  the  heavens  and  defeated 
Maxentius  at  the  Milvian  bridge.    The  labarum  was  placed  on 
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the  Roman  Capitol,  the  Church  came  boldly  forth  from  the 
Catacombs,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  strengthened  faith  and 
morals.  The  Emperor  resolved  to  honour  the  sites  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Entombment.  Perhaps  his  mother  conceived  the 
project  and  carried  it  out  with  her  son's  munificence.  St. 
Helena  entered  Palestine  in  her  eightieth  year,  bent  upon  find- 
ing the  identical  cross  upon  which  Jesus  had  hung.  She  found 
the  Garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  filled  up  with  rubbish  and 
the  temple  of  Venus  still  desecrating  the  Tomb.  The  idol  was 
shattered,  the  temple  pulled  down,  and  Jupiter  of  Calvary  met 
a  similar  fate.  The  Roman  soldiers  upon  cleansing  the  shrines 
found  them  both  intact.  Deeper  excavations  revealed  three 
crosses  and  apart  from  them  Pilate's  tablet  proclaiming  Jesus 
King  of  the  Jews.  Evidently  one  was  the  Saviour's  Cross  and 
the  other  two  had  tortured  the  thieves.  The  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ordered  fervent  orisons  before  applying  the  crosses  to  a 
dying  woman.  Two  single  applications  produced  no  effect 
save  to  aggravate  the  malady,  but  the  touch  of  the  third  cured 
the  woman  immediately.  The  Roman  Liturgy  recalls  this 
miracle  on  the  third  of  each  May.  Over  the  Sepulchre  the  de- 
lighted Empress  built  a  Basilica,  rotund  in  form  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola.  It  Avas  given  the  name  of  Anastasis,  or 
Resurrection.  Near  Calvary  arose  another  Basilica  called  the 
Martyrion,  or  Passion.  Golgotha  remained  outside  the  edifice, 
for  Roman  architecture  forbade  a  rocky  eminence  within.  These 
monuments  were  completed  about  the  year  333  A.D.,  and  St. 
Cyril  preached  homilies  there  for  the  next  half  century.  Pil- 
grims flocked  thither  and  hospices  of  3,000  beds  were  reserved 
for  such,  visitors. 

The  Basilicas  of  Constantine  stood  until  614  A.D.,  when 
the  army  of  Chosroes  destroyed  them  by  fire.  Modestus  under- 
took their  partial  restoration,  and  chapels  were  added  until  the 
year  1010.  The  curse  of  Caliph  Hakem  fell  upon  them  in  this 
year,  but  in  less  than  three  decades  new  sanctuaries  were  built 
over  Calvary  and  the  place  of  Entombment,  Pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  multiplied  more  than  ever  and  the  Church  encour- 
aged this  movement  from  the  West,     Abuse  of  Christians  and 
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desecration  of  shrines  culminated  in  the  appeals  of  Peter  the 
Hermit.    Upon  entering  the  city  the  Crusaders  designed  a  pre- 
tentious monument,  a  central  Basilica  with  the  principal  sites 
under  the  same  roof.    They  preserved  the  ancient  form  of  con- 
struction to  some  extent,  but  strengthened  the  rotunda  by  a 
transept  of  the  Eoman-transition  style.     The  Crusaders  built 
well  and   their  work   has  come   down  to   us   with   but   petty 
changes  effected  in  time.     Fire  defaced  the  rotunda  about  a 
century  ago,  and  a  Greek  architect  made  a  pitiful  restoration. 
He  substituted  heavy  pillars  for  the  once  graceful  columns,  and 
made  a  separate  Church  of  the  once  beautiful  choir.    The  arch 
was  replaced  by  a  shapeless  wall,  and  the  ambulatory  changed 
into  a  darksome  tunnel.    The  general  view  was  obstructed  by 
masonry,  the  grand  lines  broken,  and  the  perspective  deterior- 
ated everywhere.    The  Greek  Cupola  threatened  to  fall  after 
fifty  years,  so  France  and  Kussia  obtained  permission  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  support  it  with  iron  in  a  manner  much  more 
endurable  than  artistic.    The  Facade  of  the  Crusaders  lost  its 
beauty  last  century  when  the  Turks  walled  up  one  of  the  bays. 
The  present  roof  covers  other  chapels  and  shrines  besides  Cal- 
vary and  the  burial-place.       Sad  to  recount  Moslem  porters 
guard  the  Basilica  and  divided  Europe  makes  Christians  be- 
holden to  the  Sultan  for  entry.    Across  the  threshold  is  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  where  the  Body  of  Jesus  was  anointed  with 
spices.    Calvary  is  reached  by  a  turn  to  the  right  and  an  ascent 
of  nineteen  steps.     Grouped  on  this  eminence  are  the  scenes 
so  familiar  as  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sta- 
tions of  the  cross.    Adjoining  the  place  where  Jesus  died,  where 
the  Mother  of  Sorrows  received  the  lifeless  body  of  her  Son, 
the  writer  celebrated  Easter  Mass  and  the  following  day  he 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    An  interior 
chapel  encloses  the  tomb,  or  rather  two.     The  "Chapel  of  the 
Angel"  forms  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the  tomb  chapel  proper. 
This  latter  is  less  than  seven  feet  square,  and  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Lord's  body  reposed  is  covered  with  a  marble  slab 
three  feet  from  the  floor.    Flickering  lamps  burn  day  and  night 
before  this  "Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre."    Pilgrims  cannot  tarry 
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long  within,  for  not  more  than  four  or  five  can  enter  at  once, 
and  a  waiting  line  is  always  in  evidence.  Not  far  away  is  the 
place  where  Magdalen  mistook  Christ  for  a  gardener  until  He 
gently  called  her  by  name.  The  Basilica  contains  many  relics 
of  the  Passion  and  countless  mementos  of  the  early  Crusaders. 
A  flight  of  stairs  leads  down  from  Calvary  to  the  grotto  where 
the  Empress  found  the  true  Cross.  These  thirteen  steps  are 
pilgrim-worn,  the  grotto  is  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and  St. 
Helena  looks  down  from  a  modest  pedestal. 

But  the  Turk  is  supreme  in  these  sanctuaries  to-day,  and 
Jerusalem  is  no  "City  of  Peace."  Christian  nations  are  war- 
ring still,  and  the  Crescent  floats  with  the  Prussian  Eagle 
against  the  flags  of  the  Entente  nations.  Will  the  day  ever 
dawn  when  adherents  of  the  Cross  will  attack  the  Crescent? 
Will  united  Christendom  enlist  in  another  and  more  fruitful 
crusade  and  command  respect  for  the  Holy  Sites?  Perhaps 
generations  yet  to  come  will  ascend  Calvary  unmolested  by  the 
Turk  and  kiss  undisturbed  the  socket  of  the  Cross.  The  follow- 
ers of  Christ  may  yet  kneel  at  His  tomb  and  peacefully  behold 
"the  place  where  they  laid  Him."  And  in  doing  so  on  the  pres- 
ent sites  they  will  fall  prostrate  on  ' '  holy  ground, ' '  attested  by 
the  unvarying  tradition  of  centuries. 


"$*  garth  hitfor*  jum  into  (galUrr :  warn  »a» 
shall  &tt  ijun  aa  $r  tola  gnu." — (St.  Mark,  xvi.  7). 

By  S.  M.  I.  J. 

Ah !  Lord,  that  promise  was  not  made  for  me ; 

At  Easter-tide  in  vain  I  sought  for  Thee, 

Where  once  at  dawn  Thou  stood 'st  beside  the  sea. 


My  Voice  is  daily  calling  ' '  Come  to  Me ! " 
Upon  a  fairer  shore  I  wait  for  thee ; 
My  Child!  the  Eucharist  is  thy  Galilee!" 
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HOLY  WEEK,  NORTHERN   FRANCE 
F.  G.  Scott,  in  "Globe  " 

0  pallid  Christ  within  this  broken  shrine, 

Not  those  torn  hands  and  not  that  heart  of  Thine 

Have  given  the  nations  blood  to  drink  like  wine. 

Through  weary  years  and  'neath  the  changing  skies 
Men  turned  their  back  on  those  appealing  eyes 
And  scorned  as  vain  Thine  awful  sacrifice. 

Kings  with  their  armies,  children  in  their  play, 
Have  passed  unheeding  down  this  shell-ploughed  way 
The  great  world  knew  not  Avhere  its  true  strength  lay 

In  pomp  and  luxury,  in  lust  of  gold, 
In  selfish  ease,  in  pleasures  manifold, 
''Evil  is  good,  good  evil,"  we  were  told. 

Yet  here,  where  nightly  the  great  flare-lights  gleam, 
And  murder  stalks  triumphant  in  their  beam, 
The  world  has  wakened  from  its  empty  dream. 

At  last,  0  Christ,  in  this  strange,  darkened  land, 
Where  ruined  homes  lie  round  on  every  hand, 
Life's  deeper  truths  men  come  to  understand. 

For  lonely  graves  along  the  countryside, 

Where  sleep  those  brave  hearts  who  for  others  died, 

Tell  of  life's  union  with  the  Crucified. 

And  new  light  kindles  in  the  mourner 's  eyes, 
Like  day-dawn  breaking  through  the  rifted  skies, 
For  life  is  born  through  life's  self-sacrifice. 
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A  Gift  from  Overseas 

By  S.  M.  E. 

3T  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  gift  from  the  Old  Land, 
especially  if  it  be  the  product  of  the  giver's  brain  or 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Something  of  the  donor's  per- 
sonality clings  to  it,  the  child  of  his  creation,  making  it  of  a 
value  not  appreciable  by  monetary  standards.  Delightful  as 
it  is  in  ordinary  times  to  receive  such  a  gift,  the  delight  is  in- 
tensified in  those  days  of  storm  and  stress,  of  submarine  danger 
and  ocean  peril,  when  the  mighty  Atlantic  witnesses  the  bar- 
barous ravages  of  the  foe, 

''Whose  black  trail  of  butchered  ships 
Bestrews  the  bed  of  every  sea." 

It  was  the  present  writer's  privilege  (almost  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  press)  to  reeeive  from  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew 
(John  Ayscough)  a  set  of  revised  proof-sheets  of  " French  Win- 
do"\vs,"  his  new  and  fascinating  book  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  and  soon  to  appear.  Our  readers  may  have  seen  in 
the  London  "Month"  a  series  of  papers  of  wonderful  charm 
and  genius  entitled  "French  and  English."  Some  of  these 
papers  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  book  of  the  great 
author  who  "adorns  whatever  he  touches." 

In  that  fateful  August  of  1914,  whose  date  is  engraved  on 
our  memories  in  indelible  characters,  Monsignor  Bickerstaffe- 
Drew,  as  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  British  Forces,  was  ordered 
to  join  his  unit  on  mobilization.  He  was  to  take  up  duties 
familiar  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  unfamiliar  field  of  war. 
In  his  foreword  to  "French  and  English"  the  author  states: 
"That  name  of  an  old  children's  game — played  long  ago  by 
English  boys  and  girls,  when  the  French  were  not  our  friends, 
the  writer  gives  to  these  pictures  of  French  fields  and  Flemish, 
as  lie  saw  them,  and  of  the  folk  he  met  in  them,  in  August.  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November  of  the  great  and  sad  year,  1914. 
.    .    .    It  would,  in  him,  be  a  presumption  to  call  these  hap- 
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hazard  pictures  "War  Sketches ;  for  he  is  no  warrior,  but  an  old 
man  of  peace,  ignorant  of  war  matters,  called  by  duty  to  follow 
for  a  time  where  war  led,  and  save  for  some,  where  he  could, 
the  peace  of  which  no  war  can  rob  a  man,  who  chooses  to  keep 
it  in  his  heart. ' ' 

The  unit  mobilized  in  Dublin,  ' '  its  rendezvous  a  sunny  plot 
of  ground  in  Phoenix  Park  which,  as  we  left  it  in  the  shining 
August  morning,  seemed  oddly,  touch ingly  lovely.  .  .  .  The 
bay  of  Dublin !  Howth  and  Ireland 's  Eye,  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains and  the  Dublin  mountains!  Would  one  ever  see  them 
again.  .  .  .  The  Captain's  orders  were  sealed  and  were  not 
opened  yet ;  some  said  we  were  going  to  India ;  some  said  Bel- 
gium, some  France;  it  was  all  guessing.  Anyway  we  turned 
south  and  east,  and  into  the  west  Ireland  and  the  August  day 
sank  together.  Our  unit  was  an  Irish  one,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  were  Catholics — only  one  of  the  .officers.  Next 
morning  the  Chaplain  was  allowed  to  get  his  men  together  and 
speak  to  them ;  of  what  lay  before  them,  and  what  it  behooved 
them  to  do.  For  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage  they  were 
coming  to  him,  in  his  cabin,  to  confession.  I  think  they  all 
came. 

We  sailed  on  Tuesday  evening;  on  Thursday  morning  we 
were  turning  into  Havre,  the  French  folk  on  the  quays  watch- 
ing our  arrival  in  this  new  role  with  a  grave  appreciation.  The 
coming  of  British  troops  to  France  had  not  used  to  be  exactly 
the  arrival  of  brothers. 

It  was  not  till  late  evening  that  we  reached  our  rest-camp 
outside  Havre.  We  stayed  there  two  nights  and  on  Saturday 
entrained  for — we  knew  not  where.  On  Sunday  we  detrained 
at  Valenciennes  and  marched  to  Jenlain ;  before  mid-day  on 
Monday  we  were  at  La  Rosiere  by  Mons;  and  so  we  were  "at 
the  war"  as  our  French  friends  called  it. 

The  first  cold  douche  was  the  order  to  retire  from  La 
Rosiere.  With  more  than  one  wayside  halt  we  came  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening  to  Villerspel,  and  thought  to  bivouac 
there  for  the  night  in  an  orchard  of  crowded  trees.  But  about 
nine  there  came  a  sudden  order  to  be  off,  and  there  was  no 
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camp  that  night;  through  the  moonless  dark,  and  dust,  and 
thunderous  heat,  we  marched ;  and  finally,  long  after  midnight, 
we  were  told  to  rest  in  our  tracks  by  the  roadside — near  Vil- 
lereau.  About  four  a.m.  we  were  off  again,  and  twelve  hours 
later  came  to  our  halt  near  Troisville.  Our  first  batch  of 
wounded,  fifty-five  I  think,  came  in  that  evening. 

About  four  next  morning  we  were  off  again,  but  hardly 
any  distance,  first  to  Reumont,  then  Bertry,  then  Maurois, 
where  we  opened  a  dressing  station,  and  wounded  were  brought 
in  immediately.  These  three  villages  were  all  by  Le  Cateau, 
and  that  battle  was  being  fought.  Half  an  hour  after  noon 
came  the  second  cold  douche — our  abrupt  flight  thence ;  and  so, 
for  many  days  the  great  Retreat."  Several  vivid  paragraphs 
descriptive  of  the  Retreat  follow,  until  one  glad  morning  "we 
were  ordered  out  of  Monteceaux  at  five  o'clock;  but — oh  joy! 
not  onwards:  'Bout  turn;  the  Retreat  was  over.  The  rest  of 
our  marches  had  the  Germans  in  front."  .  .  .  "Our  low-tide 
was  past.  Then  came  the  Marne,  and  its  counter-tide,  which 
was  in  fact  the  first  announcement  of  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  war." 

In  many  of  the  chapters  the  author's  inimitable  sense  of 
humour  shows  itself.  Thus  in  the  one  entitled  "At  Cross- 
Ways,"  "A  discussion  between  the  officer  commanding  a  unit 
and  one  of  his  Captains,  each  armed  with  a  map  and  an  opin- 
ion of  his  own :  the  CO.  favouring  the  road  straight  ahead,  the 
younger  officer  that  to  the  left.  A  mess-cook  demanding  of  a 
woman  at  a  house-door  if  she  had  'any  Dooly  to  sell;'  she,  with 
French  acumen,  understanding,  and  producing  milk.  ...  An 
Army  Service  Corps  driver,  with  his  neck  tied  up  in  flannel, 
addressing  his  two  Belgian  horses  in  the  purest  idiom  of  Mun- 
ster.  He  changes  their  names  daily :  yesterday  they  were  Fairy 
and  Flirt,  to-day  they  are  Ginger  and  Blackstrap.  But  the 
Irish  voice  is  always  the  same,  and  it  expresses  a  dogged  con- 
viction that  horses  can't  get  on  without  oats."  Again  we  have 
a  description  of  the  billeting  in  the  school-house  of  a  French 
village.  "Our  first  billet  was  in  the  school,  and  there  we  sat 
down  to  supper  at  the  children's  desks.    When  your  supper  is 
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chiefly  soup,  a  desk  of  somewhat  acute  angle  makes  a  queer 
dinner-table,  and  your  lap  is  likely  to  get  as  much  as  your 
mouth.  But  in  the  village  was  a  convent,  and  in  the  convent 
were  nuns,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  carried  the  matter.  The 
nuns  were  gravely  scandalized  to  hear  talk  of  Prelates  lapping 
up  soup  out  of  precipitous  soup-plates  in  school  class-rooms, 
and  a  deputation  came  to  see.  "Ma  Soeur"  saw  and  was  more 
deeply  shocked  than  ever.  "This,"  said  she,  as  though  quell- 
ing a  revolution,  "must  cease."  "I  cannot  possibly  go  to  the 
convent  alone,"  protested  the  victim  of  the  revolution,  "all 
the  officers  must  be  together."  "You  all  come,"  quoth  Ma 
Soeur.  And  we  all  went.  The  nuns  provided  a  good  supper, 
allowed  them  to  smoke  and  play  bridge,  but  Ma  Soeur  made 
one  request :  "  I  should  be  grateful  if  the  officers  would  go  up 
to  their  rooms  at  nine  o'clock."  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  CO., 
"you  will  leave  this  room  every  night  at  8.45."  "No  sir," 
quoth  the  spoiled  Ancient,  ' '  Ma  Soeur  says  8.60. ' '  The  author 
tells  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Commanding 
Officer's  nose  had  an  habitual  tilt,  eloquent  of  criticism,  when- 
ever there  was  allusion  to  the  Catholic  Church;  his  stay  in 
France  changed  all  that.  Throughout  the  papers,  Monsignor 
styles  himself  "The  Ancient,"  which  title,  some  ladies,  his 
playmates  in  childhood  days,  and  "so  to  speak,  coeval  with 
him,  object  to  as  a  very  silly  title.  Very  likely,  but  it  was 
adopted  to  escape  from  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun. ' ' 

There  are  lovely,  tender  little  incidents  of  Monsignor 's 
visits  to  the  hospitals  and  of  his  distribution  of  medals,  scapu- 
lars and  crucifixes.    For  example : 

\  "Look,"  said  the  Ancient  to  an  old  French  soldier,  "take 
this."    And  he  gave  him  a  small  crucifix. 

"  Eh !    Un  petit  Christ.    Joli  qa.    Hem  ?    Je  le  garderai. 
And  he  polished  the  cross  upon  his  grimy  sleeve.    "I  had  an- 
other once,"  he  said,  in  his  husky  voice,  "when  I  was  a  little 
one;  but  I  lost  Him." 

"Votre  petit  Christ?" 

Barlasch  nodded. 
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"Well,  you've  found  Him  again.  He  was  little  once;  be- 
fore they  killed  Him." 

"Tiens !"  cried  Barlasch,  and  he  held  out  one  of  his  knotty, 
black  hands  and  shook  the  Ancient's.  "A  tantot,"  he  said, 
moving  on. 

How  tired  lie  looked,  almost  stumbling,  as  he  slouched 
along!  He  had  come  a  long  way  since  he  also  was  un  petit; 
perhaps  too  far. 

"A  little  child  shall  lead  us,"  thought  the  Ancient,  and  he 
asked  the  Child  to  go  to  the  old  weary  soldier's  help. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  distribution  in  a  church  which 
was  now  "a  bivouac,"  and  stands  of  arms  stood  here  and  there 
in  the  clean  straw  with  which  the  pavement  was  strewn,  and 
groups  of  soldiers  lay  asleep  under  the  monuments  of  those 
who  had  fallen  asleep  long  ago.  Other  groups  chatted,  or 
walked  about.  After  a  word  or  two  with  some  of  these  (they 
were  all  French)  they  hinted  that  yesterday  their  comrades  had 
been  given  medals  and  scapulars.  So  with  his  back  against  a 
confessional  the  Ancient,  with  the  New  Zealander  and  Stern 
for  deacon  and  subdeacon,  began  his  distribution.  It  lasted 
over  half  an  hour,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  poor  lads  were 
made  happy.  At  that  time  French  chaplains  were  not,  by  regu- 
lation, allowed  to  give  medals  or  pious  objects  to  their  men, 
though  the  prohibition  was,  I  fancy,  never  much  insisted  on 
after  the  war  began,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

What  they  all  wanted  most  was  "un  petit  Christ,"  but  the 
Ancient  had  not  crucifixes  enough  for  so  many  men.  Most 
had  to  content  themselves  with  medals  and  scapulars.  I  must 
say  all  were  grateful  for  what  they  did  get,  But  there  were 
three  whole  battalions  in  the  village,  and  they  crowded  into  the 
church  so  hopelessly  that  we  had  to  come  out  into  the  street 
and  finish  our  distribution  there.  The  scene  in  the  church 
would  have  made  a  fine  painting  had  some  old  French  artist 
come  out  of  his  tomb  to  fix  it  on  his  canvas.  The  westering 
wintry  sun  poured  in  through  the  high  plain  glass  windows, 
lighting  up  arches  and  pillars;  the  choir  and  altars  were  in  an 
aloof  shadow:  and  so  was  all  one  wall:  in  a  colder  twilight  Avas 
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the  straw-strewn  floor,  broken  by  stacked  arms  and  huddled 
groups  of  sleeping  soldiers;  round  the  confessional  was  the 
crowd  of  eager,  but  respectful  men  of  war,  torn  so  lately  from 
quiet  farms,  or  gentle  arts  of  peace,  pressing  forward  to  re- 
ceive each  his  sacred  emblem  of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Counsellor,  the  Wonderful,  or  of  his  sweet  Maid-Mother."  In 
the  hospitals,  too,  there  is  the  same  desire  to  obtain  pious  ob- 
jects. "Among  the  rows  of  wounded  the  priest  moves,  seeking 
his  own  sons,  though  in  truth  he  feels  father  of  them  all.  Here 
is  one :  Irish,  not  dangerously  wounded,  but  badly  hurt,  and  in 
great  pain  of  body ;  in  none  at  all  of  mind,  but  smiling,  cheery, 
very  glad  to  talk,  and  to  talk  to  a  priest,  and,  Irish  fashion, 
read}'  to  assume  that  every  English-speaking  priest  is  an  Irish- 
man ;  more  than  half  right  this  time.  .  .  .  Near  him  lies  a  Scot, 
not  Catholic — as  far  from  Catholic  as  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  may  be  from  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  but  he  also  has 
inviting  eyes,  and  as  the  priest  makes  to  move  on  they  beg  him 
to  linger.  His  name  is  David,  and,  like  David,  he  is  of  a  ruddy 
countenance;  in  the  clear  eyes  there  is  a  light  of  innocence, 
like  a  dog's,  and  of  fidelity,  and  lovingness. 

"Sir-r,"  he  almost  whispers,  with  the  bewitching  Scot's 
burring  of  the  r,  and  a  shyness  wholly  compelling,  "I  would 
be  glad  if  ye  would  comfort  me,  too.  I'm  Presbyterian  but, 
por-r-haps.  ..." 

"No  perhaps ;  if  I  can  make  you  feel  less  lonely — " 
"It's  that,  sir;  just  that  only.  I'm  not  so  varra  badly 
wounded,  only  it  came  over  me,  hearing  yon  lad  talking  to  ye 
of  his  folk,  to  talk  a  wee  of  mine.  There 's  nane  here  that  would 
under-r-stand,  but  I'm  thinking  you  would  .  .  .  hame's  hame, 
Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  Hieland-man  or  Lowland,  and  eh ! 
mine's  far  away  .  .  ."  He  soon  dropped  "Sir,"  and  called 
the  Papistical,  prelatical  priest  "Father,"  and  meant  it,  and 
felt  it.  "Ye  gave,"  he  said  soon,  "a  wee  Christ  upon  the  Cross 
to  yon  Catholic  fellow.  Have  ye,  Father,  e'en  one  for  me ?  Eh ! 
it's  strange!  I've  seen  a  whole  village  smashed,  and  a  whole 
kirk,  by  they  Germans'  shells,  but  the  great  Christ  upon  the 
Cross  stood  untouched,  His  arms  spread  out,  His  head  leaned 
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weary,  His  face  turned  up  to  cry  His  Father's  mercy  on  us  men 
that  killed  Him  .  .  .  and  all  the  shells  coudna  break  Him ; 
and  He  said,  I  mind,  'When  I  am  lifted  up  I'll  draw  all  to  my- 
self.' Father,  pray  Him  to  draw  me.  I've  been  a  wilful  laddie, 
and  His  words  have  been  dour  and  dismal  talk  to  me  .  .  .  and 
I  went  aye  my  ain  gait,  that  wasna  His,  and  I  liked  laughing- 
talk,  and  merry  things,  and  noo  I  know  what  suffering  is,  and 
I  can  understand  better.  .  .  .  Father,  ye '11  mind  to  ask  Him 
mak'  me  His  ain  laddie."  And  now  we  come  to  something 
wholly  sublime.  Let  us  quote  it  intact  in  the  poignant  words 
of  the  author : 

THE  NAME  INEFFABLE. 

"And,  next,  an  enemy.  God  save  the  silly  mark,  for  the 
priest  has  none.  A  Pole ;  a  lad  of  nineteen,  but  of  a  big,  stal- 
Avart  figure,  tall,  strong  and  stout,  and,  somehow,  ox-like : 
heavy  of  build,  broad  of  chest  and  shoulder,  slow  (one  would 
say)  of  motion,  when  life  and  strength  were  his,  and  now  all 
life  ebbing  fast  to  its  close. 

' '  He  had  been  wounded  on  Sunday — and  this  was  Friday ; 
shot  through  the  bottom  of  the  back  so  as  to  be  utterly  helpless, 
incapable  of  movement,  and  yet,  alas,  not  killed.  They  had 
found  him  early  to-day,  lying  on  his  face  in  the  dank  sodden 
woods;  his  body  sodden  and  dank,  too,  all  gangrened  now 
from  head  to  foot.  Through  five  horrible  nights  of  pitiless 
rain  he  had  lain  alone,  unfed,  untended,  anguished,  slowly  rot- 
ting from  youthful  life  to  inevitable  death.  Pitiful  Jesus! 
what  a  Purgatory  for  such  little  faults  as  his ! 

"He  could  not  move;  he  could  only  lie  upon  his  face — 
and  wait. 

"He  had  no  French,  little  German,  but  enough  of  the  latter 
to  confess  himself.  He  could  not  move,  and  the  priest  could 
only  lie  down  beside  him  in  the  blood-reeking  straw,  to  get 
near  enough  to  hear  the  sobbing  Avhispers  of  his  confession. 

"He  had  no  beauty,  nor  comeliness,  like  a  Greater  than 
he ;  only  a  big,  once  strong,  body,  all  rotted  now.  An  ungainly 
head,  of  a  low  mentality  as  to  shape;  lips  green  and  terrible; 
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eyes  like  the  eyes  of  an  ox,  slow,  large,  inexpressive,  and  the 
one  expression  in  them,  'Why?' 

"He  had  no  talk  of  home:  of  father,  mother,  brethren,  or 
of  fatherland.  No  talk  of  any  sort.  Hardly  words  enough,  in 
the  speech  of  his  country's  thief  and  spoiler,  to  confess  him- 
self. And  no  time :  the  dregs  of  life  almost  all  spilled — at  life 's 
threshold.  Yet  he  confessed,  as  though,  throughout  the  in- 
effable anguish  of  those  five  ghastly  nights  of  rain,  he  had 
been  preparing  for  the  chance  encounter  of  a  priest,  or,  if  not, 
for  the  certain  coming  of  the  Great  Priest  of  all,  Who  surely 
would  not  suffer  him  to  die  alone.  Then  the  anointing.  He 
tried  to  turn  outwards  the  palms  of  the  terrible  hands  on  which 
he  lay,  but  could  not.  He  tried  with  awful  endeavour,  to  turn 
his  head  for  the  anointing  of  eyes,  and  ears  and  nostrils,  and 
mouth,  but  could  not.  All  that  remained  to  him  of  power  he 
used,  to  lift  himself,  as  he  lay  face  downwards,  at  each  recur- 
rence of  the  Name  Ineffable,  in  the  Latin  Office,  and  each  time 
he  forced  the  stiffened,  frightful  lips  to  form  the  sound  of  the 
Name  Incorruptible,  '  Jesus ! '  '  Jesus ! ' 

"All  the  rest  of  the  Latin  was  to  him  incomprehensible, 
but  that  Supreme  Word  he  knew,  and  waited  for,  and  for  every 
recurrence  of  it  he  was  ready,  and  the  great,  half-dead  body 
obeyed  the  dying  will,  and  undying  loyalty,  of  the  simple  peas- 
ant-soul; and  slowly,  with  awful  insistence,  the  soul  bade  the 
body  lift  itself,  and  the  bowed  head  bow  lower,  and  the  fearful 
lips  form  themselves  into  the  sound  that  is  for  the  saving  of 
the  nations  .  .  .  'Jesus!'  'Jesus!'  '  Misericordia ! '  So  that  the 
old  priest,  lying  beside  the  dying  lad  in  the  blood  and  straw, 
shrank  almost,  for  ruth  and  reverence,  from  uttering  It,  know- 
ing that  He  whose  It  is  was  there,  and  that  the  Greater  Priest 
than  he  was  waiting  for  that  loyal  soul  to  fold  it  to  His  Heart 
.  .  .  and  at  the  last  recurrence  of  It,  the  Polish  peasant- 
warrior,  feeling  himself  called  to  the  Great  Peace,  twisted  the 
ghastly  gangrened  lips  into  a  childish  smile,  lifted  himself  in 
a  supreme  effort,  bowed  his  head  at  his  King's  Feet,  and  whis- 
pering 'Jesus,'  needed  no  further  speech  of  ours. 
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"About  the  dead  lad,  who  had  died  in  no  quarrel  of  his 
country's,  but  in  that  of  one  of  his  country's  merciless  riflers 
and  despoilers,  at  the  hard,  plain  call  of  sheer  obedience,  hung 
no  terrible  odours  such  as  Nature  would  have  told  as  should  be 
there;  but,  such  a  fragrance  as  those  who  know  the  sweetness 
of  the  Name  he  worshipped  might  expect." 

From  the  holiness  of  these  pages  we  pass  to  a  theme 
equally  sacred. 

VOCATION. 

"Do  take  us  there/'  some  of  our  officers  begged  of  the 
Ancient,  ' '  on  the  top  of  the  hill  there 's  a  huge  monastery.  And 
a  German  prince — of  Hesse-Something — was  killed  there  ten 
days  ago ;  there  was  fighting  all  round  the  place.  The  monks 
buried  him.  But  fourteen  Germans  came  in  the  night  a  few 
days  afterwards  and  dug  him  up  and  stole  him.  Do  take  us 
to  see  the  monastery." 

Stern,  the  NeAV  Zealander,  and  Chutney  (all  three  Pro- 
testants), with  the  Ancient,  made  up  the  party.  It  was  a 
pleasant  walk,  wintry,  but  through  rather  pretty,  ever-rising 
frozen  fields.  On  the  way  Chutney  came  to  the  Ancient's  side 
and  said : 

"Tell  us  what  it  means — would  you  mind? — being  a  Cis- 
tercian. ' ' 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  monks. 
Perhaps  the  others  do.    Do  you?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Stern  and  our  New  Zealander  (author  of  a 
"Surgeon  in  Khaki"). 

"Well,  it  isn't  very  easy  to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  to 
three  felloAvs  like  you  what  Cistercians  are,  what  monks  are 
for.  There  are  even  some  of  our  own  people,  nowadays,  who 
are  so  shallow,  and  so  unfortunately  influenced  by  the  air  they 
breathe  in  such  a  place,  say,  as  London,  who  do  not  appreciate 
monks,  and  wonder  if  they  are  not  out  of  date.  If  God  is  out 
of  date  (as  the  air  those  men,  of  whom  I  speak,  breathe,  thinks 
He  is)  then  monks  are  out  of  date  too.  Their  reasonableness 
depends  on  His  existence,  and  the  reality  of  His  claims.    They 
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are  just  for  God.  They  do  not  fly  to  philanthropy  to  excuse 
themselves.  First  of  all  I  must  explain  that  our  Church  has 
always  vehemently  defended  the  thing  we  call  Vocation — that 
every  man,  among  his  other  liberties,  has  the  inborn  right  to 
follow  his  own  special  and  particular  vocation.  Most  men 
sooner  or  later  have  the  vocation  (among  other  things)  to 
marry,  and  so  help  to  carry  on  the  world.  But  we  deny  that 
every  man  on  earth  has  that  particular  vocation.  A  million 
have  it,  there  is  one  man  in  the  next  million  who  has  not.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Church  there  were  men  who  felt  them- 
selves so  out  of  tune  with  what  we  call  the  world,  the  social 
bustle  of  life  around  them,  that  they  went  out  from  it,  carrying 
nothing  of  it  with  them,  into  the  wilderness — as  the  Baptist 
had  done,  and  many  of  the  holy  Hebrew  race  before  him.  They 
lived  anywhere,  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  in  shallow  penthouse 
lairs,  with  the  jutting,  scooped-out  Nile  bank  for  roof.  They 
scratched  up  the  earth  around  their  caves  or  wattled  huts, 
and  grew  such  coarse  pulse  as  would  come,  for  their  food.  And 
always,  all  day  long,  and  half  night  long,  too  (often  for  whole 
nights),  they  gave  themselves  up  to  tryst  with  Him  from  whom 
we  fly.    Did  you  ever  hear  this : 

"  'I  fled  Him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  arches  of  the  years ; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 

I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter, 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped  ; 

And  shot  precipitated 

Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 

From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 


"  'For  though  I  knew  His  love  who  followed 

Yet  was  I  sore  adread 

Lest,  having  Him,  I  must  have  nought  beside. ' 

"Most  of  us  have  always  that  dread  (and  guard  against 
it)  of  being  like  Peter,  James  and  John  who,  seeing  Him  re- 
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vealed  on  the  mountains,  came  down  seeing  nothing  else  "nisi 
solum  Jesum;'  the  terror  lest,  once  giving  God  the  inch  we 
could  spare,  He  should  take  the  whole  ell  of  us.  We  think  In- 
finity is  bleak,  even  that  of  Infinite  Love.  So  huge  that  it  must 
burst  our  heart  if  we  let  it  in ;  and  we  turn  to  little  things  as 
being  near  and  neighbourly.  And  perhaps  some  of  us  like  to 
be  just  a  little  above  our  company  (not  so  high  above  as  to  be 
beyond  appreciation)  and  it  damps  us  to  think  of  an  intimacy 
wherein  every  glance  at  our  Friend  would  threaten  contrast, 
and  reproach  of  our  inferiority.  The  solitaires  of  whom  I  speak 
fled  to  that  from  which  we  fly.  Their  object  was  to  be  over- 
taken by  Him  the  sound  of  whose  following  frightens  us.  They 
hungrily  went  to  learn  that  which  we  are  in  hourly  fear  of 
knowing — God  and  His  claims.  You  and  I — how  little  can  we 
know  each  other,  though  we  have  each  other's  faces  to  see, 
voices  to  hear,  gestures  to  note,  acts  to  witness?  Can  one 
know  God,  whose  Face  you  and  I  never  saw,  whose  words  never 
fell  in  our  ears,  whose  gesture  is  the  vast  creation,  and  His 
action,  the  ordered  obedience  of  the  universe?  To  that  know- 
ledge they  set  themselves.  He  was  their  school,  their  school- 
master, and  their  lesson.  Him  only — that  was  their  subject ; 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  be  men  of  one  book,  seeing  that  in 
its  pages  was  everything.  They  gave  themselves  to  what  we 
call  contemplation  as  a  life-work.  Not  a  few-fangled  notion  in 
Christianity,  nor  even  a  discovery  of  Christianity,  for  the  great, 
ancient  religions  of  the  East  all  have  it,  and  had  it  long  before 
Christianity  was  born  in  Jewry.  The  greatest  sage  in  the  East 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  he  who  holds  it  no  waste  to  go 
out  into  the  loneliness  where  the  infinite  voice  can  be  heard, 
and  let  his  life's  achievement  be  nothing  more  than  an  eaves- 
dropping at  Divine  Wisdom." 

At  this  point  in  our  transcribing  a  devoted  friend  inter- 
rupts to  lay  upon  our  desk  a  copy  of  that  very  interesting  book, 
"A  Surgeon  in  Khaki,"  published  in  1915.  And  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  its  clever  author,  A.  A.  Martin,  writes  of 
Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew : 
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'/The  Flemings  are  very  devout  Catholics,  perhaps  the 
most  Catholic  of  all  peoples  to-day;  so  our  ambulance  was 
given  the  hall-mark  of  respectability  because  Ave  had  with  it  a 
Monsignor.  The  presence  of  a  Catholic  prelate  with  our  ambu- 
lance, distinguished  it  in  a  notable  degree  from  all  other  ambu- 
lances, and  we  tried  to  live  up  to  our  presumed  reputation. 
Whenever  Monsignor  appeared  on  the  roads  near  Ouderdom 
the  Belgian  soldiers  would  immediately  stop  work,  and,  carry- 
ing their  pickaxes  and  shovels,  crowd  round  him  for  a  talk 
and  the  latest  news.  Monsignor  was  a  good  linguist  and  a 
cheerful  optimist,  and  never  handed  on  any  bad  news  to  the 
soldiers.  He  would  sometimes  walk  along  the  road  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  with  two  or  three  cigarettes  stick 
ing  out  prominently  from  between  his  fingers.  The  Belgian 
soldiers  would  then  stalk  after  him,  with  broad  grins  on  their 
faces,  and  pull  away  a  cigarette.  Monsignor  never  looked  be- 
hind. That  would  not  be  playing  the  game  at  all,  but  his  eyes 
would  twinkle,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  hugely 
enjoyed  the  fun.  Monsignor  was  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
whenever  he  thought  that  he  could  be  of  service  to  our  wounded 
men  he  was  there.  It  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  write  of  out- 
brave Monsignor.  He  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  When  the 
three  medical  officers  were  working  hard  with  the  wounded— 
dressing,  operating,  anaesthetising — Monsignor  was  very  busy 
too.  He  made  hot  soups,  hot  coffee,  prepared  stimulating  drinks, 
set  orderlies  to  work  to  see  that  every  man  who  could  take 
nourishment  got  it.  One  man  injured  in  the  mouth  could  swal- 
low only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Monsignor  patiently 
sat  by  this  man,  and  one  way  or  another  with  a  spoon  man- 
aged to  give  him  a  pint  of  hot  Oxo  soup  and  a  good  stiff  nip  of 
brandy.  This  splendid  prelate  carried  straw  with  his  own 
hands  and  made  pillows  and  beds  for  our  men.  He  took  off 
boots  and  cut  off  bloody  coats  and  trousers  in  order  to  help 
the  work  of  the  surgeons.  He  rummaged  in  a  cellar  in  the 
house  and  discovered  a  box  of  apples.  These  he  cut  into  slices 
for  our  men.  He  stood  by  our  dying  men  and  spoke  words  of 
cheer  and  comfort  to  the  poor  helpless  fellows.    He  was  abso- 
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lutely  reckless  about  himself.  Exposed  to  shrapnel  and  shell 
fire  many  times  during  the  day,  he  was  too  busy  attending  to 
the  wounded  to  think  about  anything  else.  Towards  dusk, 
when  our  work  eased  off,  we  collected  some  pieces  of  shell 
which  fell  near  him — as  souvenirs.  I  looked  at  Monsignor 
many  times  during  the  day,  and  was  struck  with  his  express- 
ion of  content  and  his  happy  smile.  He  was  exalted  and  proud 
and  happy  to  be  where  a  good  priest-— and  what  a  good  priest 
he  was ! — could  be  of  such  great  service.  I  am  not  a  Catholic, 
but  I  honour  the  Church  that  can  produce  such  a  man  as  Mon- 
signor, and  I  very  greatly  honour  Monsignor." 

Surely  a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  with  which  to  con- 
clude our  article. 


By  John  Oxenham 

They  died  that  we  might  live, — 

Hail,  and  Farewell ! 
All  honour  give 

To  those  who,  nobly  striving,  nobly  fell 
That  we  might  live ! 

Eternal  honour  give, 

Hail,  and  Farewell ! 
To  those  who  died 

In  that  full  splendour  of  heroic  pride 
That  we  might  live  ! 
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A  Delightful  Alumnae  Function 

On  January  29th,.  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  always 
a  great  fete-day  at  St.  Joseph's,  the  members  of  the  College 
Alumnae  held  a  charming  social  function  in  the  spacious  re- 
ception rooms,  in  one  of  which  tea  was  served,  and  in  another 
a  fine  musical  programme  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Barron.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Warde,  the  President,  in  a  graceful 
and  gracious  address  bade  all  welcome,  and  called  upon  Mrs. 
Ambrose  Small,  who  at  the  Second  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  held  in  Balti- 
more, November  23rd,  24th,  25th  and  26th,  was  re-elected  Gov- 
ernor for  Ontario  of  the  International  Board  of  Governors — 
to  give  her  report  of  that  great  body's  Convention.  Mrs.  Small 
gave  the  report  in  a  masterly  manner.  She  stated  that  among 
the  suggestions  made  for  objects  upon  which  members  and 
associations  might  work,  were  increased  activity  in  assisting 
and  teaching  of  catechism  classes,  the  promotion  of  Catholic 
social  work,  the  furnishing  of  lectures  on  secular  subjects  from 
the  Catholic  standpoint,  the  study  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
and  the  care  of  Catholic  interests  in  public  libraries.  Reform 
in  women's  dress  was  especially  stressed,  as  also  the  need  of 
more  Catholic  publications,  and  an  attempt  to  have  the  Federa- 
tion inaugurate  a  magazine  of  its  own.  The  International  Fed- 
eration realizes  that  it  is  high  time  that  our  educated  Catholic 
women  might  begin  to  exercise  a  more  vigorous  collective  in- 
fluence on  public  life.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  spheres 
wherein  they  can  make  themselves  felt  for  good  without  detri- 
ment to  their  dignity  and  womanly  virtues.  Criticism,  our  con- 
vent schools  need  not  fear;  but  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  almost  inevitable  hostility  which  seems  to  govern  the  non- 
Catholic  mind  when  it  undertakes  to  review  Catholic  interests, 
organization  is  needed.  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mrs. 
Warde  requested  Mrs.  Small,  as  an  additional  favour,  to  hon- 
our the  assembly  by  a  synopsis  of  the  splendid  oration  which 
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sho  delivered  at  the  brilliant  banquet  held  in  the  Belvedere 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  which  brought  to  a  close  the  second  day  of 
the  Convention.  Although  more  than  a  thousand  applications 
were  received  by  the  entertainment  committee,  only  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  guests  could  be  accommodated  at  the  banquet. 
Of  the  five  speakers  chosen  to  address  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  gratifying  to  St.  Joseph's  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Small's 
name  was  accorded  the  place  of  honour — being  placed  the  first 
on  the  programme.  Her  subject  was  "What  Religion  Has  Done 
for  the  World,"  and  her  College  is  proud  to  hear  that  her  ora- 
tion was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  and  adjudged  the 
best  effort  of  the  evening.  This  surely  is  a  compliment  where 
all  the  speakers  were  picked  women.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Harris,  the  Honorary  PatroU  of  St.  Joseph's  Alumnae  graced 
the  gathering  on  the  evening  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  day  with 
his  presence.  He  gave  his  delighted  audience  a  felicitous  talk 
on  "Ye  Okie  Time  Ballads."  Those  who  ever  have  been  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  the  Dean's  charming,  yet  erudite  talks,  need 
not  be  told  what  a  literary  feast  the  Alumnae  members  enjoyed. 


»  i  <B   ■  <r» 


By  the  Bt.  Rev.  A.  MacDonald,  D.D. 

From  afar  I  greet  you, 
Hills  of  my  native  land ; 
As1  sentinel  forms  you  stand, 

Skies  bend  down  to  meet  you. 

Whether  bright  summer's  ray 
Makes  gay  your  lovely  bowers, 
Or  winter  o'er  you  lowers, 

Unchanging  runs  my  lay. 

Hills  of  my  native  land, 
Not  time  the  tie  can  sever 
That  knits  me  to  you — never 

While,  sentinel  forms,  ye  stand. 
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Manzoni 

By  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

ANEW  and  fresh  interest  has  lately  been  excited  in  the 
name  of  Manzoni  by  the  publication  of  the  first  draft  of 
the  Promessi  Sposi.  Such  discoveries  are  naturally  of 
importance  to  critics  and  to  men  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
writing  novels,  but  of  course  add  nothing  really  to  the  delight 
which  the  general  reader  takes  in  the  book  which  Scott  with 
characteristic  generosity  called  the  finest  historical  romance 
that  ever  was  written. 

"2  finished  Manzoni 's  novel,  not  without  many  tears. " 
wrote  Macaulay  in  his  diaiy.  "The  scene  between  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Don  Abbondio  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  I  know. 
The  parting  scene  between  the  lovers  and  Father  Cristoforo  is 
most  touching.  If  the  Church  of  Rome  really  were  what  Man- 
zoni represents  her  to  be,  I  should  be  tempted  to  follow  New- 
man's example."  A  fairer  and  more  open  and  finer  mind  than 
Macaulay 's  drew  a  different  lesson  from  reading  /  Promessi 
Sposi.  "If  things  come  to  the  worst,"  wrote  Newman  to  Fred- 
erick Rogers  in  1839,  just  when  he  first  was  troubled,  or 
rather  blessed  with  doubts  about  his  Anglican  position,  "I 
should  turn  Brother  of  Charity  in  London — an  object  which, 
quite  independently  of  any  such  perplexities,  is  growing  on  me, 
and  peradventure  will  some  day  be  accomplished,  if  other 
things  do  not  impede  me.  That  Capuchin  in  the  Promessi  Sposi 
has  stuck  in  my  heart  like  a  dart.  I  have  never  got  over  him. 
Only  I  think  it  would  De,  in  sober  seriousness,  far  too  great  an 
honor  for  such  as  me  to  have  such  a  post,  being  little  worthy 
or  fit  for  it,"  Thus  it  is  that  wisdom  is  recognized  by  her  own 
children  and  not  by  the  children  of  this  world. 

Yet  the  writer  whose  book  had  such  puissance  in  arousing 
sympathy  with  Catholicism  was  at  one  time  in  his  youth  a  free- 
thinker of  extreme  Voltairian  sentiments,  a  revolutionary  in 
politics,  almost  a  Jacobin  indeed,  but  above  all  an  acrid  anti- 
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Catholic.  He  regretted,  in  1806,  when  his  friend  Arese  died, 
that  his  deathbed  shpuld  have  been  contaminated  by  Vorribile 
figura  d'un  prete.  His  mother,  Donna  Ginlia  Manzoni-Bec- 
caria,  for  whom  he  always  felt  the  warmest  affection,  shared 
these  ideas;  and  their  common  aversion  for  the  Catholic  faith 
contributed  to  bring  about  Manzoni's  marriage  with  a  Protest- 
ant, Henriette  Blondel.  But  within  a  few  years  the  opinions  of 
all  three  were  changed.  In  1810  the  Protestant  wife  became  a 
Catholic,  and  this  conversion  at  once  led  to  the  return  of  Donna 
Giulia  and  her  son  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Manzoni  re- 
canted all  his  irreligious  opinions  and  even  handed  over  to  his 
confessor  his  volumes  of  Voltaire  given  to  him  by  Condorcct's 
widow. 

There  is  no  novel  in  any  other  language — unless  you  call 
Don  Quixote  a  novel — and  there  certainly  is  no  serious  histori- 
cal romance  which  holds  such  a  place  in  the  literature  of  a 
nation  as  /  Promessi  Sposi  has  kept  in  Italian  literature  for  the 
last  seventy-five  years,  and  probably  will  continue  to  hold.  The 
story  was  begun  in  1821  and  published  in  1827.  The  author 
gives  his  ideal  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Claude  Fauriel:- — "Je  le 
congois  comme  une  representation  d'un  etat  donne  de  la  So- 
ciete  par  le  moyen  de  faits  et  de  caracteres  si  semblables  a  la 
realite,  qivon  puisse  les  croire  une  histoire  veritable  qu'on 
viendrait  de  docouvrir. "  This  ideal  was  as  nearly  realized  in 
/  Promessi  Sposi  as  in  any  historical  novel  that  ever  has  been 
composed.  But  the  greatness  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  its  his- 
torical verisimilitude ;  it  lies  in  the  profound  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  the  human  heart ;  in  the  interest  which  the 
characters  and  their  fortunes  excite,  in  the  noble  and  elevated 
view  of  human  life,  and  in  the  condemnation,  implied  rather 
than  expressed,  of  the  oppression  of  one  people  by  another,  and 
in  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  the  language  and  style.  Yet  Man- 
zoni had  not  acquired  ease  and  grace  of  manner  without  many 
years  of  literary  practice.  His  early  letters  to  his  friends,  which 
have  been  preserved,  give  no  promise  of  distinction  of  style ; 
they  show  neither  youthful  life  and  fire  nor  simplicity  and 
ease ;  when  he  was  just  of  age,  one  would  take  him  from  his 
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letters  to  be  an  awkward  pedant.  The  difficulty  which  he,  as  a 
Lombard,  found  in  writing  good  Italian  is  lamented  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Fauriel;  it  is  a  language,  as  he  observed,  witli 
which  the  Tuscans  alone  were  really  familiar,  and  which  was 
spoken  only  by  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
Political  unity,  general  education,  and  general  service  in  one 
army  have  greatly  altered  the  state  of  the  case  within  the  last 
forty  years.  The  movements  of  the  working  classes  rid  them 
of  their  local  dialects.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  taught  in  St. 
Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  porter  there  was  an 
Italian  from  the  Abruzzi.  Finding  that  he  spoke  good  Italian, 
very  different  from  the  dialect  of  his  province,  I  asked  where 
he  had  learned  the  language,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  lived 
in  Turin  for  a  while  before  coming  to  America,  and  there  he 
had  gone  to  a  night  school  to  learn  grammar  and  literature, 
just  as  (said  he)  I  went  to  a  night  school  to  learn  English  when 
I  came  to  this  country.  The  effect  of  national  unification  upon 
the  language  of  the  educated  classes  has  of  course  been  much 
greater.  But  one  of  my  Roman  professors  thirty  years  ago 
once  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  a  text-book  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  that  Italian  is  a  difficult  language  to  write  well,  and 
that,  if  he  were  to  publish  a  new  edition,  he  would  not  allow 
a  single  sentence  to  stand  as  it  was.  Manzoni,  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  men,  was  fully  aware  of  the  faults  of  his  style,  and 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  Tuscany  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  master}'-  of  the  language  (for  la  lingua  Toscana  is  as  much  the 
standard  of  style  as  la  bocca  Bomana  is  of  pronunciation)  he 
rewrote  the  book  entirely,  and  published  it  in  its  final  form  in 
1840.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  achiever  of  this  great  suc- 
cess, the  producer  of  this  noble  work,  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  as  to  condemn  in  a  subsequent 
essay  the  historical  novel  as  an  inartistic  mixture  of  history 
and  fiction.  This  may  serve  to  show  us  how  a  great  artist  may 
be  a  bad  critic.  I  for  one  am  very  thankful  that  he  did  not 
form  this  opinion  until  after  he  had  produced  and  perfected  the 
historical  novel  which  has  given  pleasure  to  so  many  readers  in 
so  many  lands. 
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Manzoni  was  born  in  1785,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-eight,  in  1873.  His  really  valuable  work  Avas  produced 
during  a  short  creative  period — the  fifteen  years  from  1812  to 
1827,  and  closed  with  his  greatest.  After  the  publication  of 
/  Promessi  Sposi  he  became  absorbed  in  linguistic  studies.  His 
Sacred  Hymns  were  intended  at  first  to  be  a  series  for  the 
twelve  principal  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  but  only  five 
were  ever  written.  The  most  admired  of  his  lyrical  poems,  in- 
deed the  most  admired  probably  of  all  Italian  lyrical  poems  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  Cinque  Maggio,  the  ode  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon,  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Gladstone.  The  Italian  Nationalists  claim  Napoleon  rightly  as 
a  countryman,  and  as  one  of  the  creators  of  Italian  national 
unity,  while  the  French  now  describe  him  as  "the  last  of  the 
Italian  Condottieri."  Napoleon  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
standing  with  folded  arms,  gazing  upon  the  sunset  and  the 
ocean,  and  thinking  how  his  own  sun,  too,  had  gone  down  in 
seas  of  blood,  is  a  picturesque  and  pathetic  figure.  And  he  has 
had  the  advantage,  too,  of  having  many  British  partisans.  For 
British  fair  play  (as  a  Scotsman  once  said  to  me)  is  very  apt 
to  begin  abroad  and  not  even  to  end  at  home.  When  Ireland, 
for  example,  was  a  foreign  country,  the  Saxon  was  perfectly 
fair  to  the  Irish;  the  two  islands  were  friends  in  peace  and 
allies  in  war;  there  was  no  intercourse  between  them  but  for 
mutual  service,  and  no  rivalry  but  in  spreading  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  But  from  the  time  when  both  were  subjugated  by  the 
Normans  and  they  became  fellow-subjects  in  the  Angevin  Em- 
pire, from  that  day  the  English  let  themselves  be  led  into  ag- 
gression upon  the  Irish.  Thus,  as  Napoleon  was  not  a  fellow- 
subject,  but  a  foreigner  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  their  country, 
many  Englishmen  were  impelled  by  British  fair  play,  which  is 
not  always  distinguishable  from  contrariness  or  faction,  to  mis- 
represent in  his  favor.  But  we,  who  are  now  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle so  similar  to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  who  know  that  the 
Prussians  set  out  as  avowed  imitators  of  Napoleon,  can  scarcely 
adopt  Manzoni 's  idealization  of  the  great  aggressor.  Nor  can 
we  forget  his  imprisonment  of  the  Pope  and  his  enslavement  of 
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the  Church.  If  his  gaoler  at  St.  Helena  was  not  a  gentleman 
but,  as  Napoleon  said,  "a  Prussian,"  neither  did  Napoleon 
show  himself  a  gentleman  in  his  interview  with  his  Apostolic 
captive.  Apart  from  this  question  of  historical  justice,  how- 
ever, Manzonrs  ode  is  a  noble  poem,  elevated,  grand,  and 
pathetic,  with  a  firm,  direct,  and  simple  expression  that  had 
long  been  unheard  in  Italian  poetry,  but  which  he  and  Leopardi 
(so  opposite  in  all  other  respects)  made  flourish  again. 

His  two  dramas,  "II  Conte  di  Carmagnola"  (1820)  and 
"Adelchi  (1822),  give  expression  to  his  aspirations  for  national 
freedom  and  unity,  for  Manzoni  was  an  ardent  Italian  patriot 
as  well  as  a  devout  Catholic.  Manzoni  was  a  native  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Aldechi  is  a  Lombard  prince;  the  hero  of  the  first 
tragedy,  too,  was  a  native  of  that  province.  And  here  it  may 
be  worth  our  while  to  reflect  for  a  moment  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Italy,  which  was  called  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  were  Celts,  while  the  Lombards,  who  have  mingled  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  older  race,  were  (as  Mr.  Thomas  Hodg- 
kin  reminded  us)  first  cousins  of  the  Angles,  who  were  nearer 
of  kin  to  them  than  to  the  Germans,  so  that,  as  he  well  says,  the 
British  people  are  really  more  closely  related  to  the  Italians 
than  to  the  Germans,  though  the  connection  has  been  disguised 
by  the  fact  that  the  Lombards  have  adopted  a  Romance  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  there  is  no  foreign  nation  that  has  so  much  of 
intelligent  sympathy  with  the  British  as  the  Italians  have ;  and 
we  may  remember  with  pleasure  that  it  was  an  Italian  states- 
man, a  native  of  Lombardy,  who  pronounced  the  British  people 
to  be  "the  most  resolute  people  that  have  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  capable  of  making  the  most  gigantic  exer- 
tions and  of  persevering  in  them." 

In  the  Adelchi,  Manzoni  commemorates  the  resistance  of 
the  Lombards  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne;  the  Carmaguola 
is  founded  upon  an  incident  in  a  conflict  between  two  Italian 
states,  Milan  and  Venice.  In  these  plays  he  followed  the  an- 
cient classic  convention  of  introducing  choral  odes;  and  per- 
haps the  Carmagnola  is  now  remembered  chiefly  for  the  fine 
ode  in  which  he  laments  the  evils  of  war,  particularly  of  war 
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between  different  divisions  of  the  same  nation,  and  reminds 
the  Italians  that  it  was  these  divisions  that  had  tempted  the 
foreigner  to  invade  the  country  and  make  it  subject  as  it  was 
then.  Manzoni  as  a  poet  is  essentially  lyrical;  his  dramatic 
talent  was  not  greater  than  that,  let  us  say,  of  Byron,  whose 
dramas  were  contemporary  with  his,  and  was  certainly  far  in- 
ferior to  the  creative  power  that  he  showed  in  narrative  in  the 
Sposi  at  this  very  time.  The  sentiments,  for  example,  of  the 
dying  Adelchi  are  not  those  of  a  Lombard  prince  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  those  of  the  good  Christian  that  Manzoni  himself  was. 
And  in  general,  close  as  is  his  study  of  the  historical  situation, 
the  sentiments  of  his  characters  are  idealized  into  an  express- 
ion of  modern  standards  of  conduct.  In  these  dramas  Man- 
zoni was  influenced  by  imitation  of  Schiller  and  of  Shake- 
speare, though  he  was  not  able  to  agree  with  us  that  Shake- 
speare's mixture  of  comic  scenes  with  tragic  is  dramatically 
successful.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Byron's  spirit  of 
contrariness  that  he  should  have  abandoned  the  laws  of  the 
British  play  to  submit  himself  to  the  "three  unities"  of  the 
classic  drama,  just  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  man  of  letters 
in  Italy  was  emancipating  the  Italian  drama  from  the  shackles 
of  the  two  conventional  and  artificial  unities  of  time  and  place. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  Manzoni,  at  the  time  of  his  religious 
conversion,  made  a  complete  change  likewise  in  his  literary 
taste  from  the  classic  to  the  romantic.  But  this  is  certainly  an 
exaggeration  at  least.  In  his  epistle  against  the  dramatic 
"Unities  of  Time  and  Place,"  written  after  the  Carmagnola, 
and  in  defence  of  it,  he  declares  himself  still  "a  good  and  loyal 
partisan  of  the  classic,"  and  he  introduced  more  choral  odes 
in  his  following  drama  than  there  was  in  the  first.  Later  on, 
indeed,  in  1823,  after  the  Adelchi,  his  epistle  Sul  Romanticismo 
(republished  in  1871)  declares  that  he  has  changed;  but  Ro- 
manticism in  Italy  did  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing  as  in 
Britain  or  in  Germany  or  even  in  France ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  in  a  country  so  Latinized  as  Italy  it  could  not  mean  the 
same.  And,  anyhow,  Manzoni  was  too  independent  and  too 
well  balanced  a  mind  to  run  into  an  extreme  when  adopting 
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any  new  principle ;  and  if  he  was  then  writing  the  Sposi  ill  its 
original  style,  in  the  Lombard  way  of  speaking  Italian,  we 
must  not  forget  that  he  afterwards  wrote  it  over  in  the  purest 
and  most  classical  Italian  to  which  he  could  attain.  The  Ital- 
ian novelists  of  to-day  make  great  use  of  the  local  dialects  in  a 
way  that  reminds  us  of  the  jargons  which  Kipling  and  some 
American  novelists  employ.  But  in  Manzoni's  novel  even 
Renzo  and  Lucia  and  her  mother  do  not  speak  in  such  vulgar 
fashion,  nor  even  the  bravos. 

Manzoni  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  wrote  a  book  Sulla  Morale  Cattolica  (1819)  in  reply  to  Sis- 
mondi's  misrepresentations.  Though  he  was  an  ardent  Italian 
Nationalist,  yet  from  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Pope  he 
never  went  to  Rome  to  take  the  seat  in  the  Italian  Senate  that 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  of  course  always  was  ready  to 
defend  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
Successive  Popes  have  declared  that  they  look  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  rights  not  from  the  force  of  foreign  arms,  but  from 
"the  growing  sense  of  justice"  in  the  Italian  nation,  and  that 
they  want  not  "temporal  power"  but  securities  for  spiritual 
independence.  There  is  good  ground  for  hope  that  when  this 
war  is  over,  the  Italian  State  will  be  glad  to  recognize  formally 
(as  it  is  doing  virtually)  the  independence  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  When  that  day  comes,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that 
the  influence  of  Manzoni's  life  and  writings  with  the  Italian 
Nationalists  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  alive  in  them 
their  respect  for  the  Catholic  religion.  Happy  is  the  country 
whoes  greatest  novel  is  such  as  /  Promessi  Sposi. 
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Saint  Joseph 

3F  you  desire  to  give  yourself  up  to  the  exercises  of  a  devout 
and  interior  life,  have  recourse,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
grace,  to  the  intercession  of  a  saint  who  practised  virtue 
in  a  perfect  manner.  The  Church  has  erected  to  God  temples 
in  St.  Joseph's  honour;  she  has  instituted  feasts  in  his  honour; 
she  invites  her  children,  by  means  of  devotions  which  she  has 
authorized,  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tectors they  have  in  heaven. 

The  name  of  St.  Joseph  is  specially  invoked  by  all  the 
faithful;  they  frequently  unite  it  with  the  name  of  the  sacred 
persons  to  whom  he  was  so  closely  united — Jesus  and  Mary. 
Well  known  is  the  indulgenced  prayer,  "Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart  and  my  soul. ' '  If,  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  and  Mary  lived  at  Nazareth,  we  had  wished  to  obtain  a 
grace,  what  more  powerful  mediator  among  men  could  we  have 
employed  than  St.  Joseph?  Will  he  now  have  less  credit  with 
them? 

"Go,  then,  to  Joseph!"  Go  to  St.  Joseph,  that  he  may  in- 
tercede for  you.  Whatever  may  be  the  grace  you  desire,  God 
will  grant  his  request.  More  than  this,  in  whatever  condition 
you  may  be,  whatever  may  be  your  state  of  life,  that  very  state 
and  condition  will  provide  you  with  a  special  motive  of  confi- 
dence in  him.  The  rich  ought  to  remember,  while  praying  to 
him,  that  he  is  the  descendant  of  patriarchs  and  of  kings. 

Let  the  poor  remember  that  he  did  not  disdain  their  ob- 
scurity, that,  like  them,  he  lived  in  poverty,  that  he  laboured  all 
his  life  as  an  artisan :  the  virgins,  that  he  kept  the  most  perfect 
virignity;  and  married  persons,  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
most  august  family  that  ever  existed :  children,  that  he  was  the 
foster-father  of  Jesus,  the  guardian  of  His  childhood :  priests, 
that  he  had  so  often  the  happiness  of  carrying  Jesus  in  his  arms, 
that  he  even  offered  to  the  Eternal  Father  the  first-fruits  of 
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the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  day  of  His  circumcision :  religious, 
that  he  sanctified  his  solitude  at  Nazareth  by  avoiding  all  un- 
necessary contact  with  the  world,  by  the  most  intimate  union 
with  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  every 
duty:  lastly,  pious  and  fervent  souls,  that  never  was  there  a 
heart,  after  the  heart  of  Mary,  that  loved  Jesus  with  greater 
ardour  and  tenderness. 

But,  above  all,  go  to  St.  Joseph  to  obtain  the  grace  of  a 
good  death.  The  common  opinion  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  has  given  cause  for  the  great  confidence  which 
the  faithful  have,  that,  through  his  intercession,  they  will  enjoy 
as  happy  and  as  consoling  an  end.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  remarked 
that  it  is  particularly  at  the  hour  of  death  that  we  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  devotion  we  had  during  life  to  this  great  saint. 

"I  have  seen,"  says  Pope  Pius  IX.,  "a  little  picture  which 
represents  St.  Joseph  with  the  Divine  Infant,  who  points  to- 
ward him,  saying:  lie  ad  Joseph!  To  you  I  say  the  same.  Go 
to  Joseph !  Have  recourse  with  special  confidence  to  St.  Joseph, 
for  his  protection  is  most  powerful,  as  he  is  the  patron  of  the 
Universal  Church." 


3te  Afc  itastfplj 

"Death  brings  to  other  Saints  their  rest, 
Through  toil  they  win  the  victor's  place; 

Thou,  happier  like  the  angels  blest, 
Alive,  hast  seen  God  face  to  face. ' ' 

Breviary  (Hymn  to  St.  Joseph) 
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The  Anatomy  of  Solitude 

By  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  O'Malley,  LL.D. 

^^THERE  is  no  clanger  that  history  will  ever  call  the  present 
^/  age  contemplative.  It  will  be  classed  with  the  periods  in 
which  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Napoleon  flourished,  when 
moral  standards  abdicated  their  throne  and  license,  libertinism 
and  lust  donned  the  purple,  the  diadem,  and  the  sceptre  of 
kings.  The  same  idea  condemned  in  the  cumulative  court  of 
history,  intoxicated  one  and  all  of  them;  they  conceived  and 
endeavoured  to  construct  world-empires.  Had  they  not  been 
thus  drunk  with  the  wines  of  imperial  ambition,  the  regard  for 
the  sacred  rights  of  others  would  have  kept  their  legions  with- 
in the  confines  that  ancestry  or  fortune  had  given  them. 

I  shall  boldly  say  and  assent  that  contemplative  life  in 
isolation  and  solitude — and  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  mon- 
astic or'  conventual  kind — is  the  secret  spring  that  serves  the 
great  ocean  of  order  in  society  in  its  unit  as  in  its  universe. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mad  race  for  power  and  pleasure,  the 
will-to-wealth  and  the  will-to-rule,  the  desire  to  live  in  the 
tomes  of  history  and  to  have  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  is 
the  very  mad  maelstrom,  that  sucks  society  in  its  vortex  down 
to  the  deepest  hell  of  disintegration,  destruction  and  death, 
leaving  the  arid  earth  behind  with  only  the  infants  and  the 
aged  to  reconstruct,  as  best  they  may,  the  cottages  and  the 
farms,  the  homes  and  the  temples,  the  bridges  and  the  roads 
by  reverting  to  the  ideal  idyllic  life  of  the  monk  and  the  mys- 
tic who  consecrates  at  least  a  tithe  of  his  time  to  meditation 
and  prayer  considering  the  hemisphere  of  heaven  as  half  of 
God's  universe  and  as  the  motive,  sanction,  and  reward  of  de- 
votion to  duty  in  this  mundane  sphere. 

The  interior  life  means  meditation  and  meditation  means 
retirement  and  solitude.  Many  there  are  who  seem  to  think 
that  this  way  of  living  is  the  penalty  and  the  preserve  of  the 
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convent  or  the  college,  and  many  there  are,  too,  who  shrink 
and  shrivel  and  shiver  when  they  hear  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men wilfully  immuring  themselves  in  monasteries  in  order  the 
better  to  lead  this  inner  life.  But  as  I  hinted  at  the  outset  this 
is  no  necessary  trait  of  contemplation.  The  soul  is  its  own 
solitude.  The  field,  the  forest,  the  farm,  th«  city,  if  /not  so 
favourable  as  the  monastery  for  leading  the  mystic  life,  afford 
opportunity  ample  enough  to  him  who  has  the  happy  faculty 
or  custom  of  retiring  to  the  recesses  and  ranges  of  his  own 
heart  to  ruminate  on  the  religious  or  earthly  ends  to  which  he 
is  manifestly  destined. 

The  analysis  of  solitude  is  not  the  anatomy  of  melancholy, 
a  famous  and  immortal,  if  unmusical  phrase,  which  furnished 
a  title  and  topic  for  the  subtlety  and  cynicism  of  a  great  liter- 
ary artist.  Solitude,  to  the  novice  in  the  arts  of  isolation,  is 
like  a  cold  bath  to  an  adult  unused  to  the  shock.  Either  is  a 
pain  or  a  pleasure  if  you  determinedly  make  it  so.  The  nerves 
and  the  head  and  the  heart  once  broken  to  the  bit  will  canter 
the  course  of  circumstances  with  the  grace  of  a  thoroughbred. 

But  solitude  is  really  no  jungle,  no  dungeon  of  desolation 
to  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  orator,  the  prophet,  the  re- 
former, the  pathfinder,  the  scientist,  the  ascetic  or  moral  en- 
thusiast, the  spiritual  and  religious  fanatic;  it  is  the  bread  of 
their  lives,  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Patmos  always  was 
and  always  will  be  the  price  and  the  nurse  of  greatness.  Soli- 
tude charges  the  dynamos  of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
nerves.  Who  all  come  from  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  with 
a  message  and  a  mission  to  the  world?  Their  name  is  legion. 
The  "Mont  Blancs"  of  history  were  men  like  Elias,  the  Bap- 
tist, Peter  the  Hermit,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Paul,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Gregory,  and  they  one  and  all  served  their  novitiate  in  solitary 
seclusion.  They  bounded  forth  from  the  depths  of  their  re- 
treat like  the  hungry  fera  of  the  forest.  What  a  glow  was  in 
their  faces,  what  a  power  was  in  their  words !  How  the  world 
in  watchful  awe  gazed  upon  these  comets  that  burned  their 
messages  into  the  minds  of  men  ? 
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And  what  of  melancholy?  So  many  in  their  levity  con- 
found the  meaning  of  these  words.  The  poet  says — "Canst 
thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  pluck  from  the  memory 
a  rooted  sorrow,  Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  and 
with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote  cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom 
of  that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart."  That  is 
the  very  word;  it  is  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale;  it  is  not  the  result  of  solitude,  but  of  society, 
society,  society,  too  much  society;  it  is  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
butterfly  of  fashion ;  it  is  the  fall  and  finish  of  the  voluptuary 
who  rioted  his  life  out  in  the  far  country  of  sin;  it  is  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf  of  youths  who  have  inherited  death  and  know 
not  whence  it  came;  it  is  ambition,  pride,  luxury,  vanity,  lust, 
sprawling  on  the  sands  dumped  there  by  the  tide  of  time  that 
carried  them  to  the  stars  too  often  and  too  long. 

Let  me  attempt  to  define  or  rather  describe  solitude.  It  is 
derived  from  solus  and  means  alone,  not  necessarily  always 
alone,  although  that  was  the  aim  of  the  anchorite.  It  is  a  facul- 
ty of  the  mind  as  well  as  a  habit  of  the  body.  It  can  be  had  in 
great  cities,  in  turbulent  camps,  in  white-faced  convents,  in 
emaciated  monasteries,  in  hives  of  industry.  Go  to  the  farm, 
the  forest,  the  factory,  the  street,  the  opera,  the  race  track,  the 
shambles,  and  if  it  is  a  friend  of  yours  it  will  whisper  sweetly 
and  oh,  so  profitably  in  your  ear!  Solitude  is  a  seminary,  a 
sanctum  where  the  great  truths  of  time  and  eternity,  the 
amenities,  the  imperatives,  the  vitalities,  the  verities,  the  ab- 
solutes, the  realities,  the  contingencies  that  press  about  us 
mortals,  like  the  circumambient  air,  can  be  studied,  resolved 
and  synthesised  with  calmness,  surety  and  content.  Far  from 
connoting  sadness,  which  is  merely  low  mental  and  moral  life, 
it  "carries  on"  with  gayety  and  gladness  and  conceals  a  con- 
tinuity that  outruns  the  weakening  worlding.  Solitude  "ap- 
plies no  hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  the  blooji. "  It  does  for 
man  what  darkness  does  for  day;  it  makes  his  life  more  beau- 
tiful than  it  were  without  the  shades.  Like  nature's  nurse, 
night,  that  "knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,"  solitude 
pours  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  that  the  stress  and  the 
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glare  of  day  make  in  our  worn  and  weary  souls.  Solitude  fills 
up  the  empty  purse  of  life  with  a  horde  of  golden  coin ;  it  pours 
into  its  gaping  reservoir,  vigour,  vitality,  and  strength.  And 
lastly  it  is  a  summer  holiday  spent  by  the  running  stream.  It 
steals  our  hearts  away  from  the  work-a-day  dulness  that  drugs 
us  unto  death  in  the  busy  marts  of  life. 

The  mystic  loves  to  be  alone  with  God  and  live  in  His 
embrace.  The  Hebrew  conceived  his  God  as  "solus"  in  and 
beyond  the  fields  of  space.  There  is  little  trace  of  the  Trinity 
in  his  Sacred  books.  Christianity  is  the  complement  of  Juda- 
ism; its  actualization  and  fulfilment,  and  there  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  a  society  in  solitude, — Three  Persons 
in  one  nature.  The  Trinity  is  thus  the  exemplar  of  human  so- 
ciety with  a  unity  in  its  solidarity  and  a  solidarity  in  its  unity. 
Our  individual  and  social  psychology  were  otherwise  hard  to 
fathom  and  explain.  We  are  born,  we  live  and  we  die  alone. 
Our  little  lives  are  like  an  episode  in  the  greater  drama  of  so- 
ciety and  in  the  still  greater  play  of  universal  things.  We  are 
therefore  by  our  nature  and  our  model,  both  solitary  and  so- 
cial and  we  must  play  the  double  role.  It  will  be  well  to  keep 
this  concept  of  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God  at  hand  during 
the  discussion  of  the  solitude  and  society  of  man,  as  it  will 
steady  us  and  lend  it  balance  and  strength.  The  ship  that  has 
no  anchor  shifts,  flounders  and  sinks  by  the  mere  momentum 
of  the  waves.  If  we  do  not  constantly  behold  like  Jacob  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending  the  ladder  that  unites  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  our  vision  will  syncopate,  we  shall  lose 
our  grand  perspective ;  the  hemisphere  of  reality  will  sink  asun- 
der and  we  shall  find  ourselves  immersed  in  materialism,  im- 
morality and  crime. 

Man 's  nature  then  as  a  unit  and  a  multiple  implys  solitude 
and  society.  He  is  a  true  if  faint  copy  of  God  Himself.  He 
builded  better  than  he  knew  who  has  betimes  put  this  jointure 
in  his  soul ;  and  lop-sided  indeed,  is  the  man  whose  body  is  ath- 
letic but  whose  mind  is  weak  and  slow.  The  soldier  is  a 
machine  of  oak  or  iron  but  he  has  no  initiative  because  he  has 
no  isolation  or  repose.    The  sailor  is  as  supple  as  a  sea-lion  or  a 
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seal  but  his  mind  is  blurred  and  blank  because  he  has  neither 
time  nor  place  nor  occasion  to  meditate  and  think.  They  both 
have  society  and  solidarity  but  no  solitude,  no  retirement,  no 
rest. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  disease  and  even  sin! 
Calamity  has  reclaimed  thousands  who  not  otherwise  could  be 
stemmed  in  their  reckless  race  with  death.  In  this  novitiate 
with  only  one  companion,  solitude,  they  discover  themselves 
and  little  by  little  and  painfully  construct  the  rack  and  frame 
of  character  which  is  the  dynamic,  the  real  momentum  of  the 
soul.  Resourcefulness  and  resistance  become  the  sentinels  of 
the  fortress  that  is  builded  day  by  day.  When  the  hour  strikes 
to  leave  the  lowly  pallet  you  have  an  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  St. 
Bernard,    a  Thomas  More. 

Personality  is  a  power  in  itself,  a  deposit  framed  by  na- 
ture ;  yet  the  turbulent  and  titanic,  like  the  timid  and  the  weak, 
improve  with  opportunity  and  stem  the  tide  or  stir  the  slug- 
gish stream.  As  attrition  makes  the  marble  shine,  the  hours 
by  silent  action  add  a  polish  to  the  man. 

Vitality  is  as  subtle  as  the  fluid  that  rives  the  rain  clouds 
or  the  force  that  breaks  the  gates  of  day.  It  is  not  personal- 
ity, it  is  not  character,  it  is  the  energy,  the  inertia,  the  mo- 
mentum that  makes  them  what  they  are.  It  is  not  always,  if 
ever,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  man  or  beast.  Miniature  men 
like  Marat,  and  Lloyd  George  have  been  the  Hyperions  of 
their  day.  Tiny  invalids  often  bury  their  generation.  Little 
or  large  it  would  seem,  vitality  is  a  thing  not  of  the  body  but 
of  the  soul.  The  law  of  origin  and  interaction  is  too  subtle 
and  profound  to  touch,  but  certain  it  is  physicians  of  to-day 
regard  rest  and  retirement  as  highly  pathological.  Vitality, 
like  personality  and  character,  improves  by  staying  stubbornly 
alone. 

Virtue  as  well  as  vitality  flourishes  in  solitude.  The  ages 
have  consecrated  the  principle  of  segregation.  There  are 
those  in  this  age  who  favour  promiscuity  with  what  ribald  re- 
sults we  are  ashamed  to  say.  There  comes  a  day  when  the 
acorn  is  an  oak  and  defies  the  winter's  wind  and  the  convent 
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and  the  college  are  wise  that  isolate  their  youths  till  their 
minds  and  hearts  mature.  The  nobility  whom  plebians  rather 
mock  can  teach  at  least  that  thing;  virtue  is  not  trained  on 
the  gaudy,  giddy  streets. 

Historically,  religion  has  appropriated  to  herself  solitude. 
St.  Anthony  was  the  father  of  monasticism  in  the  West  and 
Chauteaubriand  sings  the  song  of  its  seclusion.  St.  Paul  was  at 
fault  if  cenobites  and  celebates  flocked  in  phalanxes  to  the 
steppes  of  the  mountains  and  the  deeps  of  the  desert  to  live 
alone  with  God.  But  he  was  not.  Orientalism  to-day  is  mys- 
ticism and  meditation.  Their  poets  and  philosophers  even  now 
are  laughing  at  our  commerce-and-war-machines.  Our  Lord 
came  from  the  East  and  He  spoke  the  ' '  Beautitudes. "  The 
Essenes  were  the  anchorites  of  His  day  and  were  the  predeces- 
sors of  Monachism  in  the  West. 

Mysticism  is  always  the  essence  of  Monachism — being 
alone  with  God,  living  in  His  illumination  and  embrace.  Plato, 
a  pagan,  was  inadvertently  the  father  of  Mysticism  inasmuch 
as  he  argued,  or  assumed  ontologically  the  existence  of  God. 
In  fact  all  the  Fathers  favoured  and  adopted  that  argument 
until  St.  Thomas  introduced  the  psychological  syllogism  fath- 
ered by  Aristotle,  Solomon  and  St.  Paul — who  ask  us  to  infer 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  things  which  He  has  made  and 
which  we  see. 

With  Platonic  Ontology — the  intuitive  knowledge  of  God, 
went  Mysticism,  illumination  and  all  of  the  science  that  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  builded  up — not  en- 
tirely, however,  for  the  Church  still  exists  and  guards  her 
saints  and  scholars.  The  syllogism  always  kills  the  saint,  the 
recluse,  the  solitary,  and  creates  the  scientist,  the  cynic,  the 
sceptic,  who  ever  have  about  them  the  breath  of  religious 
aridity  and  the  taint  of  moral  death. 

I  imagine  that  in  the  trenches  many  a  Pragmatist,  Mod- 
ernist, Positivist  has  the  isolation  necessary  to  the  development 
of  religious  and  moral  life.  Another  thing — he  lives  in  the 
presence  of  death — real  death,  not  the  mystic  death  that  the 
contemplative  conjures  up.     Providence  has  apparently  pro- 
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vided  the  Positivist,  the  privacy  here  he  would  not  have  else- 
where, and  no  doubt  some  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  prayers 
he  learned  to  lisp  at  his  mother's  knee. 

The  question  of  equipment  must  always  be  considered, 
however,  and  one  may  not  berate  too  harshly  men  who  are 
skeptics  by  atmospheric  pressure.  If  they  had  lived  in  other 
times  and  other  lands  who  will  deny  that  they  might  have  been 
Saints  and  Prophets.  Then,  too,  many  are  called  by  God  to 
live  a  life  of  solitude.  The  cloister  is  a  haven  of  rest,  a  heaven 
of  joy  to  these  souls.  It  would  be  a  hell  of  torture  to  the 
voluptuary  and  the  wordling.  This  age  loves  the  great  cities, 
the  theatres  and  the  broad,  bright  streets.  Even  the  peaceful 
peasants  are  now  restive  at  the  plough  and  plunge  into  the 
maelstrom  of  pleasure,  in  the  far  country  of  the  prodigal.  But 
the  mystic  and  the  recluse  still  linger  among  us,  and  remind 
us,  in  reproving  that  man  does  aim,  and  all  ought  to  aim,  at 
higher  things,  than  pleasure  and  the  baubles  of  sense.  If  we  can- 
not climb  or  are  not  called  to  climb  the  rugged  hills  of  perfec- 
tion that  lie  before  the  monk,  we  can  retire  into  the  solitude  of 
the  soul  from  time  to  time,  and  take  account  of  our  relations 
with  God  and  our  neighbour.  In  those  moments  of  seclusion 
and  thought  we  can  readjust  or  rub  out  the  wrongs  that  blot 
our  own  escutcheon  and  put  on  the  armour  of  light,  the  sword 
of  truth,  the  helmet  of  hope,  the  breastplate  of  charity,"  with 
which  we  will  win  no  doubtful  victory. 


"Grant  that  I  may  be  a  sower  of  solitude,  and  that  he  who 
hears  my  word  may  return  within  himself,  disturbed  and 
sober."— Paul  Cladel. 

"In  the  flurry  of  living,  too  little  time  is  given  to  thought, 
and  yet  how  well  it  would  be,  and  how  many  new  meanings 
we  could  find  in  life,  if  we  a  little  oftener  found  time  to  ponder 
things  over  in  our  heart." — Burke. 
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In  Memoriam 

After  a  fortnight's  illness,  Sister  Mary  Bathilde  Quigley, 
the  beloved  Assistant  Superior  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  died 
there  on  February  8th,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age  and 
the  fortieth  of  her  Religious  life.  Her  funeral  took  place  from 
St.  Joseph 's  Convent  Chapel,  on  the  tenth,  when  Requiem  Mass 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul  was  celebrated  by  her  nephew,  the 
Rev.  John  Quigley,  of  Elgin,  111.  The  deceased's  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Quigley,  of  Rochester,  officiated  as  deacon,  the 
Rev.  W.  Kelly,  St.  Michael's  Palace,  as  sub-deacon,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  O'Brien  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  There  were  present 
in  the  Sanctuary  twenty-two  of  the  Reverend  Clergy.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Religious  Communities  of  the  City 
were  also  present,  as  were  four  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
staff  of  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Two  brothers  of  the  deceased, 
Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Quigley,  and  several  nephews  and  nieces  were 
among  the  mourners,  also  a  cousin,  Mr.  J.  Quigley,  of  Roches- 
ter, a  brother  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

Sister  Bathilde  was  educated  at  Oshawa  and  in.  St 
Joseph's  Academy,  Toronto.  Shortly  after  leaving  her  Alma 
Mater,  she  returned  to  its  Novitiate  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to 
dedicate  herself  to  the  service  of  God.  For  many  years  she  was 
employed  as  instructress  in  music,  and  for  six  years  was  en- 
gaged as  Secretary  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Later  she  was 
appointed  Superior  at  the  Convents  of  Lafontaine  and  Orillia, 
respectively.  Self-sacrifice  without  limit  and  without  measure 
was  the  dominant  trait  in  Sister  Bathilde 's  character.  She 
early  learned  the  lesson  that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  the 
life  that  is  lived  for  self  alone.  She  entered  into  the  lives  of 
others  like  a  bright,  beautiful  sunbeam  scattering  warmth  and 
light.  Her  sweet  influence  opened  out  minds  to  a  world  un- 
dreamed of,  and  which  is  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
For  such  as  she  death  has  no  terrors.  And  although  nothing 
that  love  and  skill  and  devotion  could  do  to  save  this  precious 
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life  was  left  undone — all  was  without  avail.  Her  yearning  to 
be  with  God  proved  victorious  over  the  efforts  made  to  prolong 
her  dear  and  valued  life.  Those  who  ministered  to  her  and  lis- 
tened to  her  ardent  yearnings  were  reminded  of  St.  Teresa's 
Plaint  of  Love : 

"Absent  from  Thee,  my  Saviour  dear, 

I  call  not  life  this  living  here, 

But  a  long  dying  agony, 

The  sharpest  I  have  known. 

And  I  myself  to  see, 

In  such  a  rack  of  misery, 

For  very  pity  moan 

And  ever,  ever,  weep  and  sigh, 

Dying  because  I  cannot  die." 

R  I.  P. 


Weep !  for  the  silver  chord  has  loosed  its  hold 

For  ever  broken  lies  the  bowl  of  gold, 

No  more  the  urn  will  search  the  deep-lodged  rill, 

The  fount  is  dried,  the  busy  wheel  is  still. 

The  body  crumbles  to  its  ancient  day, 

The  soul  to  God,  Who  gave  it,  wings  its  way. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 
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Several  new  exchanges  have  reached  us  since  our  last 
issue ;  in  all  of  them  we  find  displayed  the  marks  of  energy  and 
the  laudable  ambition  to  make  the  colleges  of  which  they  are 
the  organs  take  and  keep  the  foremost  rank.  To  all  of  them  St. 
Joseph  Lilies  gives  a  hearty  welcome. 

A  bright,  interesting  little  magazine  is  the  Alvernia  from 
St.  Francis'  College,  Loretto,  Pennsylvania.  The  essay  on 
Dante  Alighieri,  which  appeared  in  the  January  and  February 
numbers  is  well  worth  reading.  Between  the  great  Italian 
poet  and  the  English  poet  Milton  is  drawn  a  comparison  which 
shows  the  different  idea  each  held  of  Satan's  attitude  towards 
the  Almighty.  "The  Satan  of  Milton  is  a  ruler,  the  Satan  of 
Dante,  a  slave. ' '  The  principal  elements  in  this  comparison  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentence :  ' '  Such  a  difference  ex- 
emplifies the  efficacy  of  Religion  in  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  since  of  two  writers,  both  classical  and  noble  in  express- 
ion, lofty  in  thought,  sublime,  magnificent,  the  master  minds 
of  their  respective  times,  we  see  the  one  verging  on  blasphemy, 
while  the  other  adores." 


From  St.  Dunstan's  College,  Charlottetown,  comes  to  us 
the  Red  and  White,  a  journal  which  is  particularly  well  edited. 
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"Chivalry"  is  a  description  of  the  habits  of  the  people  during 
Mediaeval  times,  and  shows  that  to  those  customs  and  to  the 
spirit  which  prompted  them  may  be  traced  not  only  the  great 
epics  of  the  Middle  Ages  themselves,  but  many  of  the  noblest 
poems  of  modern  times,  besides  many  institutions  beneficial  to 
humanity.  Several  stories  are  worthy  of  special  mention  while 
the  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  editorially  in  a  very 
logical  fashion. 

•     *     # 

A  magazine  that  from  cover  to  cover  is  readable  and 
worthy  of  being  read  is  De  Paul  Minerval  from  Chicago,  Ill- 
inois. Besides  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Milton's  lyrics, 
deep  study  must  have  been  necessary  to  produce  so  excellent 
an  essay  as  the  comparison  of  L 'Allegro  and  It  Penseroso.  If 
any  proof  of  this  acquaintance  were  needed,  the  many  apt  quo- 
tations from  the  poems  would  surely  be  sufficient.  ' '  Making  a 
Lady"  is  a  story  much  better  than  the  ordinary  college  maga- 
zine story;  while  the  plot  is  very  simple,  the  tale  awakens  our 
sympathy  for  "the  little  Indian,"  Rosaleen. 

The  heavier  articles,  the  "Human  Organism"  and  "Logic: 
A  Science  and  an  Art,"  are  replete  with  Catholic  ideas  and 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  furnish  only  one  more  proof  that  the 
Catholic  college  productions  not  only  are  in  no  way  behind,  in 
depth  and  clear  reasoning,  the  productions  of  its  non-Catholic 
neighbour,  but  are  really  much  superior  to  them. 


The  Niagara  Rainbow  for  January  presents  many  pleasing 
features.  The  "Rainbow  Mosaic"  is  a  series  of  essays  based  on 
popular  traditions  whose  theme  is  the  rainbow.  Among  these 
it  would  be  hard  to  choose  which  is  the  best,  for  all  are  good ; 
perhaps  the  "Rainbow  Knight"  points  to  the  best  lesson.  The 
scholarly  articles  on  "Newman"  and  the  "Catholic  Atmos- 
phere in  Shakespeare,"  are,  of  course,  above  any  criticism  of 
ours,  but  they  afford  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  The 
poems,  like  all  Father  Dollard's  sonnets,  are  charming.    "The 
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Call,"  an  idea  born  of  one  of  the  present  war-time  legends,  is 
touching  and  pathetic. 

•  *     * 

As  we  finish  our  review  another  new-comer  reaches  our 
desk — the  Ignatian,  from  St.  Ignatius  University,  San  Fran- 
cisco. What  we  notice  particularly  about  this  number  is  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  verse. 

*  •     • 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following: 
"Anselmian,"  "Ariston,"  "Ave  Maria,"  "Abbey  Student," 
the  "Columbiad,"  "Canisius  Monthly,"  "Catholic  Bulletin," 
"Academia,"  "Aquinas,"  "The  Collegian,"  "St.  Mary's 
Chimes,"  "The  Exponent,"  "Veritas,"  "The  Magnificat," 
"The  Lamp,"  "The  Villa  World,"  "Villa  Sancta  Soholastica 
Quarterly,"  "The  Young  Eagle,"  "The  Purple  and  Gray," 
"The  Blue  and  Gold,"  "The  Redwood,"  "The  Campion,"  "St. 
Vincent's  College  Journal,"  "The  Laurel,"  "St.  Mary's  Sen- 
tinel," "College  Spokesman,"  "The  Nazarene,"  "Loyola  Uni- 
versity Magazine,"  "The  Gonzaga,"  "The  Fordham  Monthly,' 
"The  Mountaineer,"  "The  Nardin  Quarterly,"  "The  Memor- 
are,"  "The  Schoolman,"  "The  Labarum,"  "St.  Peter's  College 
Journal,"  "Mount  Loretto  Messenger,"  "Mount  St.  Joseph 
Collegian,"  "Niagara  Index,"  "Trinity  College  Record,' 
"The  Vincentian,"  "North-West  Review,"  "The  Xaverian," 
"The  Lumina,"  "Canadian  Freeman,"  "St.  Mary's  Messen- 
ger," "Mount  St.  Mary's  Record,"  "St.  Francis,"  "The  Villa 
Marian,"  "Pacific  Star,"  "Duquesne  Monthly,"  "Echoes  from 
the  Mount,"  "Ignatian,"  "The  Laurel,"  "The  Prospector." 
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Kind  Words  for  the  Lilies 


FROM  "THE  CANADIAN  FREEMAN,"  KINGSTON. 

Every  day  adds  news  laurels  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dollard's 
poetic  crown.  The  fact  of  our  being  "under  the  weather"  pre- 
vented us  from  noticing  his  splendid  contribution  to  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies"  (St.  Joseph's  College, 
Toronto).  "The  Coming  of  Lugh,"  an  ancient  Irish  Saga,  is 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  work  which  reminds  us  not  a  little  of 
Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King."  When  we  say  that  the 
"Idylls"  is  one  of  the  works  of  Tennyson  that  gives  us  un- 
alloyed pleasure,  the  comparison  expresses  very  forcibly  our 
appreciation  of  this  latest  flower  of  Father  Dollard's  poetic 
genius.  The  "Lilies"  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  selected 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  author  gives  it  to  the  public. 


FROM    "ST.    DUNSTAN'S    RED    AND    WHITE,"    CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

Many  hours  could  be  profitably  spent  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  which  we  now  have  before 
us.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
go  to  make  up  this  volume,  the  tasteful  selection  and  high 
standard  of  excellence  which  are  discernible  throughout  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  reading  matter  which  it  com- 
prises all  tend  to  make  this  new  arrival  to  our  desk  one  of  the 
best  college  magazines  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  contains  a 
good  example  of  a  well-developed  short  story  by  Theresa  Lohr, 
while  in  the  realm  of  poetry  Rose  Ferguson  shows  considerable 
talent  in  her  beautiful  little  poem  entitled  "Indian  Summer." 
"Catholic  Journalism  in  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  the  Very 
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Rev.  Dean  O'Malley,  "Father  Casey's  Poems,"  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dollard,  and  "Industrial  Art  Schools  in  Belgium,"  by  the  Rev. 
Brother  Simon,  F.S.C.,  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  interest- 
ing. Altogether  this  issue  ranks  high  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  and  reflects  much  credit  not  only  upon  the  talented  young 
ladies  engaged  in  its  production,  but  also  upon  their  Alma 
Mater. 

#  *     * 

FROM  THE  "NIAGARA  RAINBOW,"  LORETTO  ABBEY, 

TORONTO. 

With  no  less  pleasure  than  pride  we  notice  that  our  Sister- 
journal,  "Saint  Joseph  Lilies,"  has  been  from  time  to  time  the 
object  of  like  favours  from  these  eminent  writers  (namely, 
contributions  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris  and  Rev.  Doc- 
tors Dollard  and  Ryan).  We  congratulate  them  upon  this,  as 
upon  their  other  high  achievements,  while  we  reflect  that 
though  the  fame  of  our  patrons  may  not  rest  on  our  pages — 
our  fame,  the  Lilies'  and  the  Rainbow's- — may  well  be  assured 
us  under  such  distinguished  auspices. 

#  *     # 

FROM  THE  "SAINT  FRANCIS,"  ST.  FRANCIS  COLLEGE, 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
One  paper  which  we  will  be  eager  to  receive  regularly  is 
the  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  from  Toronto.  The  December  issue  is 
a  great  collection  of  sound  literary  matter.  Great  lessons  are 
taught  and  great  truths  are  impressed  by  the  two  stories  and 
by  such  articles  as  "Catholic  Journalism  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges" and  "The  Short  Way  and  the  Long  Way  to  the  Con- 
vent." The  last-named  gives  some  good  aids  in  the  determin- 
ing of  one's  vocation  in  life. 

#  *     * 

FROM  THE  "MEMORARE,"  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD,  AN- 

TIGONISH,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  September  number  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  provides  its 

readers  with  an  excellent  literary  feast.    Unlike  most  college 

periodicals,  it  has  a  large  number  of  outside  contributors,  many 
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of  them  writers  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  literary 
world.  The  Very  Reverend  Dean  O'Malley  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  Catholic  literary  criticism  in  schools  and  colleges.  A 
very  informing  and  timely  article,  "Industrial  Art  Schools  in 
Belgium,"  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Brother  Simon,  F.S.C. 


PROM  THE  "AQUINAS,"  ST.  THOMAS  COLLEGE,  SCRAN- 
TON,  PA. 

Prom  Canada  comes  the  magazine  devoted  to  St.  Joseph, 
and  from  all  appearances  he  has  watched  over  it.  Every  article 
is  well  written,  it  deals  with  the  foremost  topics  of  the  day,  and 
contains  several  well  developed  stories.  It  does  not  lack  poetry 
and  illustrations,  and  it  is  with  great  anticipation  that  we  await 
each  issue  of  this  splendid  magazine. 


PROM  THE  "VINCENTIAN,"  ST.  VINCENT'S  ACADEMY, 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

Among  our  many  exchanges,  that  erudite  magazine,  Saint 
Joseph  Lilies,  from  Toronto,  Canada,  appeared.  We  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  many  of  the  interesting  articles,  but  who 
would  not  be  both  charmed  and  delighted  with  the  products  of 
the  pens  of  such  learned  writers  as  have  graced  the  pages  of  the 
magazine?  The  articles  are  of  such  character  as  to  arouse  only 
our  sincerest  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  but  fail  to  evoke  any 
adverse  criticism.  We  trust  that  at  its  next  issue  the  Lilies  will 
again  come  to  us. 


PROM  THE  "COLUMBIAN,"  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

In  Saint  Joseph  Lilies,  from  Toronto,  we  read  with  delight 
the  article  on  Thomas  Cardinal  Weld.  Scholarliness  is  the 
mark  stamped  on  Saint  Joseph  Lilies. 
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FROM  THE  "NAZARENE,"  NAZARETH  ACADEMY,  NAZ- 
ARETH, MICH. 
Saint  Joseph  Lilies  as  usual  was  a  very  welcome  visitor  to 
our  exchange  table  and  was  read  with  great  pleasure.  The  arti- 
cle on  Dr.  John  Talbot  Smith,  and  the  short  sketch  of  the  "Life 
of  the  Hon.  Reginald  C.  Pakenham,"  were  eagerly  read  by  all 
interested  in  the  lives  of  noted  men,  particularly  those  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God.  The  short  life  of  St.  Philomena  appeals 
to  all  lovers  of  lives  of  sacrifice.  The  short  poems,  in  fact,  all 
the  reading  matter  in  this  journal,  are  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial. 

*  *     # 

FROM  THE  "MARTIAN,"  ST.  MARTIN'S  COLLEGE, 
LACEY,  WASHINGTON. 
The  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  from  our  northern  neighbours 
across  the  line  is  also  among  our  visitors.  On  looking  over  the 
number  we  find  it  as  usual  of  great  merit.  There  is  in  all  the 
compositions  a  uniformity  of  literary  quality  not  always  found 
in  a  college  publication.  Several  pictures  of  the  graduating 
classes  help  to  make  the  issue  an  attractive  one. 

*  •     * 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  FRIENDLY  LETTERS. 

"I  perused  'St.  Joseph  Lilies'  from  cover  to  cover  with 
deep  interest,  admiration,  and  I  will  add,  edification.  It  is 
truly  worth  the  cause  of  the  cultured,  Catholic  education  which 
it  represents,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  editors  and  to  the  good  nuns 
who  furnish  its  inspirations.  The  College  Views  gave  me  a 
good  idea  of  your  lovely  home  and  surroundings.  Each  of  the 
buildings  is  stamped  with  that  air  of  old-world  solidity  that 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  things  Canadian.  Thank  you 
for  the  pleasure  they  afforded  me." 

*  *    * 

"May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  send  me  the  'Lil- 
ies.' I  enclose  one  dollar  for  one  year's  subscription.  The 
loved  Sisters  here  in  Hospital  (this  letter  from  the  West  is  from 
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a  Hospital  Nurse)  will  be  so  glad  to  read  it  also.  Oh,  it  is  a 
treat.  Of  all  the  Catholic  magazines  I  ever  read,  I  love  the 
'Lilies'  best.  It  certainly  is  the  greatest  credit  to  your  col- 
lege." 

*     #     * 

"I  have  already  read  the  scholarly  contributions  in  the 
Lilies.  You  have  a  way  of  keeping  the  big  folk  with  you  that 
spells  precedence  in  the  Catholic  journalism  of  America." 


"You  have  been  so  kind  and  disinterested  in  dealing  with 
my  small  effort  as  interloper  in  your  first-class  magazine.  1 
felt  quite  ashamed  of  my  place  there  side  by  side  with  distin- 
guished writers  and  theologians.  Although  my  acknowledg- 
ment is  very  tardy,  it  is  nevertheless  very  sincere,  and  I  try  to 
repay  your  condescension  and  that  of  the  editorial  staff  by  ask- 
ing God's  blessing — with  even  further  success — on  your  praise- 
worthy labours.  The  pages  in  the  September  number  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  your  late  saintly  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Pr. 
Frachon,  were  very  touching.  What  an  exceptional  record  to 
have  been  blessed  with  his  holy  ministrations  for  forty  years ! 
He  must  now  be  a  powerful  protector  in  heaven.  His  very  ap- 
pearance (photo)  bespeaks  the  Saint." 


"I  have  just  been  delightfully  and  profitably  entertained 
by  a  charming  old  friend  garbed  in  blue  and  gold — none  other 
indeed  than  the  'Saint  Joseph  Lilies'  that  you  so  kindly  sent 
me.  I  can  say  nothing  better  of  the  latest  issue  than  that  it  is 
up  to  the  usual  high  standard  that  has  placed  the  'Lilies' 
among  the  leading  Catholic  magazines  of  North  America." 


"Congratulations  on  the  Christmas  'Lilies.'  It  was  a  de- 
lightful literary  spread.  When  the  magazine  arrived  I  was 
sick  abed  just  recovering  from  a  two  weeks'  illness,  and  I  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover. ' ' 
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' '  I  received  almost  two  weeks  ago  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
'Lilies,'  for  which  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you.  The  'Lilies' 
has  some  very  telling  articles  and  poems  in  the  last  number, 
and  I  read  them  all  with  great  interest." 

*  *     • 

"I  love  the  'Lilies.'  Each  article  is  so  interesting,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  see  Dr.  Fischer's  picture  in  a  previous  num- 
ber. I  had  pictured  him  quite  elderly,  so  his  youthful  look  was 
quite  a  surprise.  I  like  his  poems  very  much,  and  I  love  to  read 
all  about  the  pupils  and  their  doings.  It  niakes  me  feel  I  know 
you  all  and  reminds  me  of  St.  Joseph's." 

*  #     • 

"Many  thanks  for  the  December  'Lilies,'  which  is  quite 
an  exceedingly  good  number.     I  hope  to  send  you  an  article 

by  next  mail." 

*  *     * 

"I  am  in  love  with  the  'Lilies.'  The  article  on  'Little  Nel- 
lie' is  charming,  is  it  not?  Long  life  and  success  to  the  'Lilies' 
is  my  earnest  wish." 

"Your  kind  gift  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated; it  is  crowded  with  articles  of  worth  and  interest.  You 
must  have  a  sturdy  stock  of  courage  and  perseverance  to  carry 
it  through  and  maintain  it  to  so  high  a  standard.  Yet  the 
literary  atmosphere  in  which  you  are  compelled  to  live  and  the 
literary  correspondence  and  relations  with  your  gifted  writers 
make  amends  for  the  herculean  labour  the  magazine  must  some- 
time entail  upon  you." 

*  #     * 

"Please  accept  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
gift  of  Saint  Joseph  Lilies;  also  my  most  unqualified  admira- 
tion for  its  high  literary  character.  You  are  favoured  in  ob- 
taining such  writers  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  standing  of 
your  College  that  you  can  do  so.  Once  more  accept  my  thanks." 

*  *     * 

"We  have  just  received  the  first  copy  of  your  very  inter- 
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esting  magazine,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  have  seen  fit 
to  request  an  exchange.  We  are  honoured  in  placing  Saint 
Joseph  Lilies  on  our  exchange  list,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
never  find  it  necessary  to  erase  the  name  of  our  magazine  from 

your  list." 

#  *     # 

"As  yet,  we  have  not  received  a  copy  of  your  December 
magazine.  Hope  that  you  will  continue  to  send  your  magazine 
in  exchange.  The  Saint  Joseph  Lilies  has  always  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  in  our  'sanctum,'  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  continuing  the  friendly  relations  now  existing 
between  the  two  school  journals." 

#  *     * 

"I  am  enclosing  three  dollars,  the  amount  I  owe  you  for 
Saint  Joseph  Lilies.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  neglected  sending 
this  before,  and  ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  the  trouble  I  have 
caused  you.    I  enjoy  reading  the  'Lilies'  very  much." 

#  #     # 

"Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  ($2.00)  in  payment  for 
the  magazine  arrears.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  amount  is 
all  that  is  due  or  not.  I  would  consider  it  a  kind  favour  if  you 
would  inform  me  to  this  effect.  With  apologies  for  my  con- 
tinued negligence,  I  am — . " 

#  *     * 

"Enclosed  please  find  cheque  for  $3.00  subscription  fee 
for  the  'Lilies.'  I  regret  so  much  your  having  to  remind  me 
of  my  neglect  in  not  attending  to  this  before.  With  every  good 
wish  for  the  continued  success  of  the  'Lilies.'  " 
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(&anb  &bmtt 

We  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 

And  it 's  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good ; 
We  are  sure  now  and  then  to  be  lonely, 

And  we  don't  always  do  as  we  should. 
To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy, 

To  be  cheerful  is  much  harder  still; 
But  at  least  we  can  always  be  pleasant, 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 
So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  cheerful, 

No  matter  how  long  you  are  down, 
Good  humour  is  always  contagious, 

But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you  frown. 
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A  Personal  Experience 

By  A.  C. 


r>iHB  most  exciting  personal  experience  which  I  can  recount, 


fiT 

^yr  and  the  one  which  has  left  the  most  vivid  impression  on 
my  mind,  was  a  thunderstorm  at  Cap  A'L'Aigle  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where  we  were  summering  during  July  and 
August  of  1907.  To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  storms  of  our 
level  Toronto  it  was  indeed  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience. 

We  had  set  out  one  afternoon  on  a  picnic.  After  walking 
for  two  miles  through  a  thickly-wooded  country  we  had 
reached  our  destination — an  open  space  on  the  beach.  We  had 
enjoyed  such  a  tea  as  only  a  picnic  party  can  provide,  and  the 
men  had  built  a  bonfire,  around  which  we  were  sitting,  joining 
in  the  choruses  of  some  old  Canadian  songs — when,  like  a  verit- 
able bolt  from  the  blue,  came  the  first  thunder  clap. 

From  my  babyhood  my  training  had  taught  me  that  a 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  meant  no  more  danger 
than  a  snowstorm,  so  this  absence  of  any  feeling  of  terror  led 
me  to  enjoy  the  storm  in  spite  of  its  discomforts. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  light- 
ning flashing  and  darting  behind  those  old  Laurentian  hills; 
the  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  swaying  of  the  immense  pines,  the 
bursting  of  the  clouds,  and  the  sheets  of  rain  which  enveloped 
us. 

Fortunately  the  storm  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  first 
idea  we  had  of  danger  was  when,  on  our  return  journey,  we 
heard  someone  shouting  for  help.  We  concluded  that  some 
accident  had  occurred.  Hurrying  forward,  we  found  an  old 
man  leading  a  horse.  Terrified  by  the  loud  claps  of  thunder, 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  hearing  our  voices  he  had  shouted  to 
attract  our  attention.  We  put  him  on  the  right  road  and  with- 
out further  delay  hurried  home. 

Our  thorough  drenching  was  not  followed  by  any  serious 
results  and  for  the  sake  of  a  like  experience  I  should  willingly 
be  caught  in  another  storm  at  Cap  A'L'  Aigle. 
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Impressions  Upon  Visiting  A 
French-Canadian  Village 

By  Vera  A.  Cloney 

3N  our  drive  from  Quebec  to  Montmorenci  Falls  we  stopped 
for  a  short  time  at  Beauport,  a  typical  French-Canadian 
village,  made  up  of  long  rows  of  whitewashed  stone  cot- 
tages with  gable  roofs,  large  chimneys,  and  deep-set  dormer 
windows.  This  little  place  has  its  historic  associations,  and 
was  for  a  time  the  abode  of  Montcalm. 

The  dwellers  in  these  quaint  old  places  are  indeed  interest- 
ing to  the  traveller,  and  worth  studying  for  "here  are  lives 
shut  away  from  the  world  in  a  delicious  trance  of  being  which 
makes  the  tourist  regret  that  he  has  even  been  exposed  to  the 
fever  of  progress."  Somewhere  a  long  time  ago  I  read  these 
lines,  and  I  found  myself  repeating  them  when  I  visited  Beau- 
port,  and  I  fully  realized  then  how  true  they  were  and  how  com- 
pletely the  writer  of  them  understood  the  feeling  that  comes 
to  one,  who  in  passing  through  one  of  the  villages,  pauses  a 
while  to  watch  the  every-day  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  Oh, 
what  a  relaxation  to  the  tired  spirits  of  those  coming  from  our 
throbbing,  bustling  cities  of  to-day !  Over  one  steals  the  same 
sense  of  security  and  peace  that  comes  when,  after  a  weary 
day's  work,  she  slips  from  the  crowded  streets  to  the  nearest 
church  for  a  few  moments  quiet  and  rest. 

Upon  entering  their  humble  homes  one  is  received  with 
great  hospitality  and  warmth.  The  best  rocking  chairs  are 
brought  forward  for  comfort,  and  the  older  children  are  not 
long  in  gathering  around,  while  from  a  near  corner  the  younger 
ones,  wide-open  eyes,  shyly  smile  and  watch  your  every  move- 
ment. 

The  clean,  white  floors  of  their  cottages  are  unspoiled  by 
cheap  carpets,  the  open  fireplace,  before  which  usually  stands 
a  home-made   "berceau,"  in  which  sweetly  rests   a  chubby, 
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sleeping  babe.  A  big  spinning-wheel  also  forms  a  large  and 
useful  part  of  the  home  furnishings,  and  in  an  alcove  stands  a 
four-posted  bed,  over  the  head  of  which  you  will  find  placed 
a  large  Crucifix,  a  picture  of  the  Pope,  a  font  of  holy  water  and 
a  piece  of  palm.  On  the  side  walls,  in  readiness  for  the  winter, 
are  hung  the  guns  and  snow-shoes  of  the  father  and  brothers 
of  the  household. 

The  French-Canadian  habitant  is  loyal  to  the  past  and  tills 
his  little  plot  of  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  his  forefathers 
did,  and  many  of  the  matrons  and  maids  wear  the  same  style  of 
tall,  white  caps  that  their  ancestors  wore  three  centuries  ago. 

No  matter  how  simple,  sometimes  poor,  their  homes  may 
be,  their  churches  are  always  well  built  and  are  very  pictur- 
esque. These  people  love  and  cling  to  their  religion  with  a 
fervor  that  we  might  do  well  in  imitating.  The  village  church 
is  never  empty,  whenever  you  step  into  one  you  will  find  some- 
one there,  a  few  telling  their  beads,  and  one  or  more  in  silent 
prayer  before  the  altar. 

The  habitant  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  all  his  actions,  he 
never  hurries,  never  worries,  is  always  ready  to  leave  his  work 
for  a  day's  fishing  or  a  village  fete.  The  christenings  and  mar- 
riages of  their  children  and  their  saints  days'  celebrations  are 
festive  affairs  and  something  to  which  they  all  look  forward 
with  eager  joy. 

An  American,  who  long  studied  these  people,  tells  us  that 
"there  is  more  happiness  to  a  square  inch  in  this  country  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  round  globe."  So,  like  many  another  tour- 
ist, I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  scenes  around  me,  and  I 
loathed  to  return  to  the  noisy  world  where  life  is  one  great 
problem,  while  here  it  is  just  a  happy  state  of  being.  Content- 
ment is  the  keynote  of  their  happiness,  while  most  of  us  in  the 
outer  world  are  always  struggling  and  striving  for  more  of  the 
material  gopds  and  pleasures  of  life,  yet  the  habitants  of  these 
peaceful  hamlets  are  content  with  their  lot  and  are  snug  on 
their  little  farms. 

As  I  lingered  among  them,  I  thought  of  how  well  a  certain 
writer  described  them  when  he  said,  "There  is  always  this  dif- 
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ference  between  ourselves  and  the  French-Canadian  whom  I 
envy  with  a  perfect  envy.  His  mere  presence  seems  to  breathe 
out,  '  I  have  arrived.  Why  shall  I  hurry  and  fret  myself  about 
things  ?  My  house  was  planned  for  me  before  a  Norman  came 
to  this  country,  and  it  suits  me  like  my  skin.  I  love  my  strip 
of  land ;  my  wife  and  children ;  Father  Francis  looks  after  my 
soul;  I  make  a  good  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne's  Shrine  every  sum- 
mer ;  I  am  happy,  in  short,  I  have  arrived. '  ' ' 


African  Missions 

Saint  Joseph  Lilies  has  been  requested  by  the  Sodality  of 
St.  Peter  Claver  to  publish  the  following  appeal : 

' '  How  dear  is  now  to  me  that  pagan  horde, 
The  object  of  Thy  burning  love  below. 
If  Jesus  would  to  me  that  grace  accord, 
Ah,  thither  with  what  ardour  would  I  go. " 

(Hymn  of  Soeur  Therese — Little  Flower  of  Jesus) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  possess  the  ardour  of  the  saints ; 
we  can,  from  our  own  comfortable  homes  assist  the  mission- 
aries in  far  away  Africa.  But,  if  not  called  upon  to  leave  home 
and  country  and  travel  to  distant  shores  to  bring  salvation  to 
the  groping  millions  of  pagans,  we  are  all  called  upon  to  co- 
operate with  the  heroic  missionaries,  sacrificing  some  passing 
pleasure  to  help  the  good  work  by  giving  time  and  alms.  The 
St.  Peter  Claver  Sodality  for  the  African  Missions,  Fullerton 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  offers  many  and  many  easy  ways  of 
co-operating  in  the  meritorious  work  of  saving  the  unconverted 
souls  in  Africa. 
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Tiberius  Graechus 

By  Veronica  Tolley 

^TIBERIUS  GRAECHUS  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
XZJ?  Tiberius  Sempaonius  Graechius  and  Cornelia,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  was  born  in  168 
B.C.,  and  was  educated  with  extreme  care  by  his  mother. 

In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  army,  and  first  saw  mili- 
tary service  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
Younger,  with  whom  he  went  to  Africa.  He  was  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage  and  was  the  first  Roman  to  scale  the  wall. 

In  137  B.C.  he  acted  as  quaester  to  the  army  of  the  army 
of  the  Consul  Mancinius,  in  Spain,  where  the  remembrance  of 
his  father's  good  faith  was  so  fresh,  even  after  an  interval  of 
forty  years,  that  the  Numatives  would  treat  with  no  other 
Roman  but  the  son  of  their  former  benefactor.  He  was  thus 
able  to  save  a  Roman  army  of  twenty  thousand  from  total  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  the  Numatives.  On  his  frequent  jour- 
neys through  Etruria,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Spain,  he  was 
amazed  and  shocked  at  the  number  of  slaves  he  saw  employed 
in  the  fields,  for  as  he  passed  the  rolling  plains  of  fertile  land 
he  saw  not  a  single  freeman  at  work,  and  yet  thousands  of  un- 
employed free  citizens  were  living  in  idleness  and  poverty  in 
all  the  large  cities. 

His  refinement  of  nature  and  deep  sense  of  justice  led  him 
to  resolve  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  existing  evils. 

Being  elected  tribune  in  133  B.C.,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
impose  the  Agarians  Law  of  Licinius,  for  he  believed  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  discontent  among  the  common  people  was  the 
unequal  allotment  of  public  lands. 

After  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Aristocratic 
party  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Bill,  even  though  the  Sena- 
tors bribed  his  colleague,  Octavius,  to  place  his  veto  on  the 
measure. 

Tiberius  Graechus,  Gaius  Graechus  and  his  father-in-law, 
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Appius  Claudius,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  enforce  the 
peanisians  of  the  new  Agrarian  Law.  When  Attalus  III.,  King 
of  Pergamum  died  in  133  B.C.,  and  left  all  his  wealth  to  Rome, 
Tiberius  purposed  that  it  should  be  divided  among  the  poor  to 
enable  them  to  procure  agricultural  implements,  with  which  to 
stock  their  newly-acquired  farms. 

His  other  aims  were  to  extend  the  franchise,  and  to  dim- 
inish the  time  citizens  had  to  serve  in  the  army. 

Fortune  did  not  long  smile  on  the  good  tribune,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  sacred  character  of  the  tribune- 
ship  by  his  illegal  act  in  deposing  Octavius.  The  fickle  people, 
in  large  numbers,  deserted  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  at 
the  next  election  of  the  tribunes,  in  which  he  had  proposed 
himself  a  candidate  for  re-election,  contrary  to  law,  his  enemies 
did  all  in  their  power,  to  oust  him  from  the  position.  In  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  he  and  about  three  hundred  others  were 
slain  by  the  opposing  faction,  led  by  Scipio  Nasica.  His  sur- 
viving friends  were  either  imprisoned,  exiled  or  put  to  death. 


Thus  may  we  all,  whatever  our  age,  sex,  or  station  of  life, 
no  matter  by  what  trials  begirt,  kneel  confidently  at  Joseph's 
feet  to  ask  his  help.  St.  Teresa  assures  us  that,  whereas  the 
other  Saints  seem  powerful  to  obtain  for  us  some  one  kind  of 
favour,  to  St.  Joseph  it  is  given  to  secure  for  us  all  manner  of 
good  things;  and  that  she  never  asked  of  God  anything, 
through  his  intercession,  without  obtaining  it.  Let  us  then, 
during  this  month  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  fact  throughout  our 
lives,  offer  with  our  prayers  to  this  potent  Guardian  of 
Heaven's  richest  treasures,  Jesus  and  Mary,  some  daily  acts 
of  mortification. 
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College  Notes 

Promptness  in  fulfilment  of  duty  is  a  lesson  that  has  al- 
ways been  taught  in  St.  Joseph's,  and  that  its  importance  is 
understood  was  shown  in  a  practical  way,  by  the  prompt  re- 
turn of  the  pupils  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  January  8th,  very  few  were  missing  from  the 
ranks,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  study  hall  was  well  filled 
with  pupils  poring  intently  over  their  books  as  if  it  were  their 
last  chance  to  mount  the  steep  and  rugged  ladder  of  know- 
ledge. Vacation  over,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  all- 
important  issue  of  the  hour — study — in  a  way  which  augurs 
well  for  the  June  examinations. 

*     *     * 

A  number  of  new  boarders  have  entered  the  college  lists 
since  the  Christmas  vacation.  "We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
all,  and  assure  them  that  in  spite  of  all  feelings  to  the  contrary, 
which  some  now  experience  owing  to  nostalgia,  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  loath  to  say  farewell  to  their 
convent  home — and  that  in  future  days  memories  of  St. 
Joseph's  will  be  among  their  most  pleasant. recollections. 


As  the  December  issue  of  the  Lilies  went  to  press,  the 
Bazaar  held  in  the  College  Auditorium  in  aid  of  Church  Ex- 
tension was  in  progress.  It  proved  a  great  success,  over  $600 
having  been  realized.  The  money  has  already  been  forwarded 
to  those  in  need,  and  has  helped  to  tide  over  pressing  financial 
difficulties.  Reverend  Mother  and  the  Sisters  extend  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  who  co-operated  with  them,  either  by  mater- 
ial assistance,  their  time  or  their  patronage.  Perhaps  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  unaffected  interest,  shown  in  word  and 
deed,  by  many  of  the  Alumnae  and  other  kind  friends,  that  the 
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bazaar  was  a  phenomenal  success  and    a  substantial  sum  real- 
ized for  the  worthy  cause  of  Church  Extension. 

Amid  a  blaze  of  many  lights,  the  sweet  perfume  of  frag- 
rant flowers,  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  services,  the 
Forty  Hours'  Devotion  opened  in  the  college  chapel  on  Friday 
morning,  December  15th.  The  opening  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Collins,  C.S.B.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Vincent  Mur- 
phy, deacon,  and  Rev.  John  Purcell,  subdeacon.  The  Mass  was 
followed  by  a  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  which  the 
Sisters  and  young  ladies  of  the  college  took  part.  The  exposi- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  continued  till  Sunday  evening. 
During  these  days  of  special  grace  many  were  the  visits  made 
to  the  King  of  Kings,  Who  in  His  love  for  the  children  of  men 
had  come  forth  from  His  tabernacle  home.  The  altar  aglow 
with  lights,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  haliowed  place 
could  not  fail  to  make  deep  impression  on  all,  and  call  forth 
soulful  worship  from  those  who  visited  Jesus  and  approached 
Him  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love. 


The  evening  of  Sister  Superior's  feast  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able one.  The  young  ladies  of  the  college  gave  a  truly  delight- 
ful little  concert  in  her  honour.  The  entire  programme  was 
most  creditable  to  the  various  performers.  The  vocal  duet  by 
the  Misses  A.  Martin  and  Yvonne  Lavery  was  decidedly  pleas- 
ing; recitations  by  Miss  Clothilde  Prunty  and  Miss  Veronica 
Foy  and  little  Miss  Grace  Maguire,  showed  careful  training  in 
the  elocution  department.  The  Reverend  Chaplain  thanked 
the  young  ladies  in  Sister  Superior's  name  and  congratulated 
them  on  their  musical  programme : 

Mendelssohn,  Festal  Chorus;  Address  and  Presentation, 
Miss  E.  Burke;  Reading,  Yuletide  in  France,  Scott,  Miss  C. 
Prunty;  Vocal,  Mother  Machree,  Olcott,  Miss  L.  Mackay;  Duet, 
Tanhauser,  Wagner,  Misses  F.  Quinlan  and  E.  Dowdall ;  Feast 
Day  Greetings,  Little  Ones'  Chorus;  Buzz,  Buzz,  Buzz,  Loder. 
Little  Ones'  Chorus;  Reading,  Little  Jesus,  Francis  Thompson, 
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Miss  Grace  Maguire ;  Vocal  Trio,  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,  Moore, 
College  Glee  Club ;  Piano,  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  12,  Chopin,  Miss 
A.  Martin ;  Violin,  Largo,  Handel,  Miss  0.  Lawless ;  Vocal  Dnet, 
The  Gift,  Behrend,  Misses  Y.  Lavery  and  A.  Martin ;  Eecitation, 
Selected,  Miss  V.  Foy ;  Chorus,  Immaculate. 


Three  of  the  pupils  of  the  College  were  successful  in  the 
Art  Competition  for  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario:  Middle 
School,  second  prize,  Miss  Frances  0 'Gorman.  Lower  school, 
first  prize,  Miss  Mary  McCormick ;  third  prize,  Miss  Josephine 
Fenn  and  Miss  Stella  Gignac.  A  number  of  the  pupils  of  Forms 
T.  and  II.  obtained  honourable  mention  for  creditable  work. 


Dr.  R.  Dwyer,  a  prominent  Toronto  physician,  gave  a  de- 
lightful and  informal  talk  to  an  appreciative  audience  in  St. 
Joseph's  Reception  Hall,  February  6th.  The  subject  was  "The 
War."  The  speaker's  vivid  descriptions  of  German  ideals  and 
of  German  ambitions  as  he  knew  them  from  first-hand  know- 
ledge ten  years  ago,  will  be  well  remembered.  This,  combined 
with  a  ready  wit,  a  fund  of  valuable  comments,  and  general 
information  rendered  the  lecture  interesting  and  instructive. 
We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  subject  will  be  continued 
by  the  speaker  for  we  are  eager  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  great 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  ideal. 


The  annual  retreat  for  the  students  was  opened  February 
8th  by  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Roche,  C.S.B.,  whose  simple  and 
touching  conferences  proved  intensely  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial. To  many  the  thought  of  retreat  is  not  a  pleasant  one  at 
first,  but  for  girls  a  retreat  is  most  helpful.  The  rush  and  toil 
of  life's  journey  is  apt  to  make  the  spiritual  side,  and  the  real, 
true  meaning,  which  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  each 
life,  be  forgotten,  but  during  the  three  days  of  silence  and 
prayer  the  voice  of  God  speaks  to  the  heart,  the  All-Powerful 
Physician  points  out  remedies  for  spiritual  maladies  and  many 
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experience  the  delights  of  responding  generously  to  Christ's 
invitation  "Come  apart  into  the  desert  and  rest  a  little."  Each 
lecture  was  attended  with  eagerness,  and  we  are  sure  that 
never  into  the  lives  of  St.  Joseph's  girls  will  come  more  serene 
and  happy  days  than  those  few  spent  in  silent  commune  witn 
God  during  the  retreat  of  1917. 

#     *     * 

Praiseworthy  enthusiasm  in  raising  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  Belgian  children  has  been  evident  in  the  College.  A  musi- 
cal entertainment  and  cantata  by  the  young  ladies,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Riekard,  the  Misses  Clapp  and  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Vignetti  was 
given  Wednesday,  February  7th.  The  spacious  auditorium  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  seating  capacity.  Sincere  attention  given 
to  each  number,  and  warm  applause  at  its  close,  indicated  a 
music-loving  audience  and  a  masterful  performance.  Distinct 
enunciation,  power,  flexibility,  sweetness  and  expression  char- 
acterized the  vocal  equipment  of  the  soloists.  There  was  noth- 
ing strained  about  the  high  notes  and  the  lower  notes  were  rich 
and  full.  The  piano  and  violin  selections  were  played  with 
artistic  feeling  and  skill.  The  Cantata,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Maestro  Carboni,  was  a  practical  example  of  the  won- 
derful directing  power  of  this  well-known  musician.  The  audi- 
ence was  held  in  rapt  attention  and  the  spell  remained  un- 
broken until  the  final  note — 

' '  The  Rose  of  Sharon  is  the  Rose  of  Life 
Whoso  beholds  shall  never  die." 

The  following  is  the  programme : 

Comest  Thou  Early  Time  of  Delight,  Mendelssohn,  Class 
Song;  (a)  Etude  Op.  10,  No.  12,  Chopin;  (b)  Allegro  Appass- 
ionato, Saint  Saens,  Miss  Albertine  Martin;  Aria  from  Sapho, 
Gounod,  Mrs.  Riekard;  Violin  Solo,  Selected,  Mr.  Vignetti;  A 
Sprig  of  Rosemary,  Miss  Clotilde  Prunty;  Mad  Scene  from 
Hamlet,  A.  Thomas,  Miss  Dora  de  la  Lowe;  Cantata,  The  Rose 
of  Life,  F.  Cowen: — Sorrow  fills  the  hearts  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour  for  their  beloved  Queen  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  wise  men  whose  counsel  is  sought,  declare  that  there  is  but 
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one  cure,  namely,  to  "Bring  to  her  side  the  loveliest  rose  that 
in  this  world  of  sorrow  grows.  Death  over  her  shall  lose  its 
power.  She  shall  recover  from  that  hour."  Search  is  made 
the  world  over,  and  at  last  the  Great  Healer  is  found,  ' '  The  one 
Who  gives  His  Life  for  Sinners'  Sake.  The  Rose  of  Life  is  the 
Rose  of  Sharon.    Whoso  beholds  shall  never  die. ' ' 

Soloists — Miss  Yvonne  Lavery,  Miss  Verna  Devlin,  Miss 
Mary  Hayward.  Accompanists — Miss  Bertha  Clapp,  Miss  Al- 
bertine  Martin,  Miss  Gladys  Lye.  Choral  Master— Maestro 
Carboni. 


It  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  pupils  of  the  College  to 
share  in  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  profession 
of  their  dear  Mistress.    A  delightful  programme  was  presented : 

Chorus,  Jubilee  Greeting,  Choral  Class ;  Address,  Presenta- 
tion, Miss  R.  Ivory ;  Piano  Solo,  Allegro  Appassionata,  Miss  A. 
Martin;  Recitation,  Miss  M.  McCormick;  Hymn,  Little  King, 
Little  Ones ;  Recitation,  Father  Tabb,  Miss  L.  Charlebois ;  Jap- 
anese Dance  and  Song,  Junior  School;  Hymn,  Hail  Dear  St. 
Joseph. 

The  Rev.  R.  McBrady  congratulated  the  young  ladies  on 
the  spirit  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  shown  towards  their 
Mistress  and  also  on  the  excellent  quality  of  the  programme 
rendered. 


During  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  front  Lieutenant  Steer 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  St.  Joseph's  College,  where  he  spent 
many  happy  hours  with  his  little  daughter  Dorothy.  To  the 
Lieutenant  what  a  contrast  the  calm,  quiet  atmosphere  of  the 
convent  must  have  been  to  the  awful  turmoil  and  havoc  of  the 
fierce  battles  through  which  he  has  come  unscathed.  He  re- 
turned to  active  service  in  the  beginning  of  February.  May 
the  brave  soldier  be  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  battle 
ground  and  may  God  in  His  mercy  put  an  end  to  the  unchrist- 
ian strife  raging  among  European  nations. 
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FEAST  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 

A  concert  was  given  in  the  evening,  during  which  two 
French  plays  were  presented.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated 
and  the  stage  prepared  for  the  scenes  acted.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  clever  young  actors  who  made  their 
French  speeches  with  the  fluency  of  natives.  The  histrionic 
talent,  too,  was  above  the  average,  and  called  forth  much  praise 
from  the  audience.  The  following  is  the  programme  with  syn- 
opses of  the  two  plays : 

1.  Pianoforte  Solo,  Les  Deux  Alouettes — Leschetiszky,  Miss 
U.  Christopher;  2.  Stella;  3.  Pianoforte  Solo,  Moment  de  Ca- 
price, Lack,  Miss  C.  Marchildon ;  4.  Song,  La  Lettre  de  la  Peri- 
chole,  Offenbach,  Miss  Martin ;  5.  Madame  est  Sortie ;  6.  Piano- 
forte Solo,  Capricante — Wachs,  Miss  O.  Howarth;  7.  L'Hymne, 
A  Saint  Francois. 

STELLA — Personae:  Miss  Mona  Maguire,  Stella;  Miss 
Aurora  Sauve,  Helene;  Miss  de  la  "Roche,  Lucie;  Miss  Stella 
Brunelle,  Emma;  Miss  Masson,  Louise;  Miss  Eleanor  Bryan, 
Marie. 

The  opening  scene  presents  five  young  lady  boarders  who, 
prevented  from  taking  their  daily  promenade  by  the  rain,  start 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Stella,  taking  advantage  of 
their  discontent,  which  amounts  to  a  mild  form  of  meeting,  de- 
cides to  play  a  joke  on  them  and  leaves  the  room.  She  returns, 
disguised  as  the  new  Russian  girl  (pupil)  and  conspires  with 
them  to  blow  up  the  school.  The  conspirators  become  seriously 
alarmed  when  they  realize  her  apparent  intentions  of  employ- 
ing real  dynamite,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  young  ladies  in 
question  being  restored  to  a  common  sense  frame  of  mind  after 
a  good  fright  and  subsequent  humiliation. 

"MADAME  EST  SORTIE,"  par  Alexandre  Guillet— 
Personages:  Fanny,  Femme  de  Chambre,  Miss  May 
Nolan;  Marguerite,  Cuisiniere,  Miss  May  O'Brien;  Madame 
Deoz,  Maitresse  de  la  Maison,  Miss  Rita  Ivory;  Amanda, 
sa  fille,  Miss  Kathleen  Halford, ;  Julie  apprentice  mo- 
diste, Miss  Edith  Gendron ;  Rose,  apprentice  taileuse,  Miss  May 
Trombley ;  Une,  mendiante,  Miss  Carmel  Kelly. 
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As  the  curtain  rises  Fanny  the  housemaid  is  seen  comfort- 
ably installed  in  her  mistress '  armchair  reading  the  newspaper. 
Madame  Droz's  repeated  calls  fail  at  first  to  disturb  her. 
Madame  Droz  then  enters  and  sends  here  in  search  of  the  cook 
Marguerite.  Amanda  runs  in  and  begs  her  mother  to  take  her 
out  with  her,  but  the  latter  refuses,  and  orders  the  crying  child 
to  be  taken  to  her  room.  Marguerite  enters  and  aids  her  mis- 
tress in  preparing  the  menu  for  the  dinner  party,  after  which 
the  excitable  Madame  Droz  leaves  the  house  to  keep  her  vari- 
ous appointments.  The  instant  her  back  is  turned,  the  cook 
and  the  housemaid  decide  to  give  a  small  luncheon  party.  They 
invite  the  tailor's  assistant  and  the  milliner's  apprentice  to  join 
them  after  having  quarrelled  over  trying  on  their  mistress' 
clothes.  While  they  are  seated  at  lunch  a  beggar  woman  en- 
ters who  joins  them  at  the  table.  A  scene  of  confusion  follows, 
when  the  party  is  finally  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Madame  Droz,  whose  suspicions  have  become  aroused.  While 
Fanny  is  attempting  a  satisfactory  explanation,  a  terrible  crash 
is  heard  in  the  bedroom  where  Amanda  has  upset  the  dressing 
table  and  its  contents.  The  play  ends  in  a  general  reconcilia- 
tion, with  the  beggar  woman  invoking  blessings  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  shown  her  so  much  kindness.  The  stage 
represents  the  dining-room  of  Madame  Droz. 

In  St.  Joseph's  Auditorium  on  February  17th,  the  Rev.  J. 
O'Reilly,  D.D.,  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture.  The  subject,  ''Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  proved 
intensely  interesting,  instructive,  and  we  hope  beneficial  to 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him.  Shortly  before  the 
war  began  the  Reverend  Professor  spent  three  weeks  at  the 
celebrated  shrine,  and  doubtless  this  accounted  for  the  personal 
note  throughout  the  discourse  that  added,  not  a  little,  to  the 
interest.  The  first  picture  presented  the  town  of  Lourdes,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  before  the  apparition,  and  later  on  the  slides 
of  the  modern  town  of  to-day  enabled  the  onlookers  to  see  the 
wonderful  change  brought  about  by  "Our  Lady  Comfortress 
of  the  Afflicted"  and  "Health  of  the  Sick." 
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Various  representations  of  Bernadette,  her  family,  and 
the  old  home,  were  given,  while  the  lecturer  told  the  simple 
story  of  the  miraculous  spring,  of  Our  Lady's  messages  and 
their  fulfilment  in  the  beautiful  basilica.  This  basilica  was 
built  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  faith- 
ful clients. 

Among  other  pictures  shoAvn  were  the  Gave,  the  grotto,  be- 
fore which  the  white  Madonna  sees  her  children  kneeling  from 
dawn  to  dawn,  the  Church  of  the  Rosary,  the  baths,  the  modern 
pool  of  Bethsaida,  with  the  crowds  awaiting  their  turn — the 
brancardiers  with  their  leather  straps  hanging  from  their 
shoulders,  carrying  the  sick  and  the  crippled  to  the  grotto,  the 
long  lines  of  sick  laid  out  by  the  wayside  awaiting  the  benedic- 
tion of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  series  appropriately  closed  with  pictures  of  Berna- 
dette as  a  Religious,  and  of  the  convent  in  which  she  ended  her 
days;  and  finally,  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — a  reproduction 
of  the  statue  of  the  grotto,  made  according  to  Bernadette 's  de- 
scription, with  the  words:  "Je  Suis  l'lmmaculee  Conception" 
encircling  the  A^irgin's  head. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Reverend  Lecturer, 
who,  apart  from  the  pleasurable  and  instructive  entertainment 
afforded  us,  impressed  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  the  inestim- 
able value  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary,  the  devotion  so  dear 
to  the  saintly  Bernadette  and  one  which  we  all  may  practise 
to  the  untold  benefit  of  countless  souls  in  sin.  Nor  could  one 
listen  for  many  minutes  to  the  Rev.  Father's  words  of  exhor- 
tation without  realizing  that  in  very  truth,  devotion  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady  must  and  will  lead  eventually  to  a  deeper  and 
truer  love  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  for  where  the 
Mother  is,  there  also  is  the  Son,  and  in  our  passage  through 
this  vale  of  tears  we  can  choose  no  path  more  pleasant  or  secure 
than  that  which  leads  ' '  Through  Mary  to  Jesus. ' ' 
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Vice-Regal    Reception    and    Luncheon 
at  St.  Joseph's 

To  those  who,  in  days  gone  by,  were  in  the  College  for  the 
reception  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  memory  holds  a  picture 
of  beautifully  decorated  rooms  and  a  scene  of  unparalleled 
loyalty,  expressed  in  the  usual  quiet  simplicity  of  St.  Joseph's. 

Simple,  cordial  and  delightful  from  every  standpoint  was 
the  reception  tendered  on  February  22nd  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernor-General and  the  amiable  Duchess.  In  the  spacious, 
vast  parlour  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  Reverend  Mother  and 
a  number  of  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Community  welcomed 
Their  Excellencies  (with  Captain  Ridley  and  Captain  Kenyon- 
Slaney  in  attendance),  the  Ladies  Maud  and  Blanche  Caven 
dish,  Colonel  the  Honourable  Harold  Henderson  and  Lady  Vio- 
let Henderson.  The  Vice-Regal  party,  augmented  by  the  Gov 
eminent  House  party,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Lady  Hendrie  and  Miss  Hendrie,  Colonel  Fraser  and  a  few 
invited  guests,  among  whom  one  noticed  His  Lordship  Bishop 
MacDonald  (Victoria,  B.C.),  the  Premier  and  Lady  Hearst. 
President  Falconer  of  Toronto  University,  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Me 
Garry  and  Mrs.  McGarry,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Kidd,  and  Rev.  H. 
Can*,  President  of  St.  Michael's  College,  were  conducted  to  the 
Music  Hall,  beautifully  adorned  with  palms  and  bunting  where 
rows  of  dainty  little  maidens  in  white  greeted  them  with  "Wel- 
come to  St.  Joseph's."  Five  tiny  tots  formed  a  bodyguard 
around  Her  Excellency,  one  of  them  presenting  her  with  a  taste- 
fully arranged  basket  of  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  The 
geniality  of  the  guest  quickly  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  ex- 
tended itself  to  ''the  little  schoolmaidens "  who  had  been  feel- 
ing a  bit  prim  and  stiff  lined  up  in  rows.  The  winsome  ways 
of  the  Duchess  attracted  the  little  ones,  and  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity, one  of  them  threw  her  arms  around  Her  Excellency's 
neck  and  hugged  her. 

From  here  the  party  passed  along  the  corridor  to  the  Au- 
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ditorium,  where  the  young  ladies  of  the  College,  arranged  in 
tiers  on  the  steps,  presented  a  pretty  picture  in  their  college 
uniform,  offset  with  the  convent  colours.  "God  Save  the 
King"  having  been  sung  on  the  entry  of  the  guests,  the  pupils 
under  the  masterful  direction  of  Signor  Carboni,  rendered  most 
effectively  a  chorus  from  the  Cantata  "Rose  of  Sharon,"  in 
which  Miss  Yvonne  Lavery  of  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  as  solo- 
ist, acquitted  herself  most  creditably. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Address  of  Welcome,  Miss 
Lois  Gibson,  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Rita  Ivory  and  Veron- 
ica Ashbrook,  made  the  presentation  of  an  artistically  illumin- 
ated copy  to  His  Excellency,  while  the  Duchess  was  the  graci- 
ous recipient  of  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses. 

In  reply  to  the  Address,  His  Excellency  warmly  thanked 
the  pupils  for  their  welcome  and  congratulated  them  on  the 
beauty  of  their  performance.  He  commented  on  the  facilities 
for  education  of  which  they  were  availing  themselves,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle  that  was  shaking  the  world.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  education  both  now  and  after  the 
war.  He  had  heard  of  St.  Joseph's  and  of  its  great  work  even 
before  his  coming,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  op- 
portunity was  afforded  him  of  a  personal  visit.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  endeavours  in  which 
the  College  was  taking  an  active  part.  He  wished  the  College 
long  and  continued  success,  and  asked  that  a  half  holiday  be 
granted  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 

"0  Canada"  was  sung  with  much  spirit,  and  the  honour 
of  introduction  was  conferred  on  the  University  and  Honour 
Matriculation  classes  of  the  College.  While  their  Excellencies 
visited  the  College  class-rooms  and  art-rooms,  showing  interest 
even  in  small  details,  which  the  average  visitor  overlooks,  the 
other  guests  were  entertained  with  exquisitely  rendered  piano 
solos,  by  Miss  Albertine  Martin,  who  as  accompanist  through- 
out the  programme,  evoked  much  favourable  comment  from 
her  delighted  hearers,  while  in  the  picturesque  arrangement  of 
the  young  ladies  in  their  simple  black  and  white,  the  audience 
also  found  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification.    On  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  distinguished  visitors  through  the  Music  Hall,  the 
little  ones,  waving  flags,  sang  "Rule  Britannia,"  with  the  earn- 
est enthusiasm  peculiar  to  childhood. 

The  Duke  is  the  type  of  English  aristocrat  who  has  taken 
his  part  in  public  life  from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  who  goes 
through  with  it  cheerfully.  Canada  will  benefit  by  his  rule, 
and  all  that  he  will  do  for  the  Dominion  will  be  done  thor- 
oughly and  well.  As  for  the  Duchess  and  her  two  daughters, 
Lady  Maud  Cavendish  and  Lady  Blanche  Cavendish,  they 
charmed  all  by  their  quiet  graciousness. 

When  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye  their  Excellencies  left 
behind  them  many  well-wishers,  and  the  sincere  hope  that  this 
their  first  visit  may  not  be  the  last  they  will  pay  to  the  happy 
school  world  of  St.  Joseph's  College. 


Shield  Your  Nerves 

A  beautiful  woman  gave  the  folloAving  advice  to  a  girl 
admirer:  ''Shield  your  nerves  and  don't  let  them  become  too 
sensitive.  Make  yourself  take  life  calmly.  If  you  lose  a  train 
don't  pace  the  platform  wildly,  but  enquire  when  the  next 
comes  in  and  sit  down  calmly  to  wait  for  it.  That's  just  what 
most  women  don't  do;  the}'  sit  down,  perhaps,  but  they  tap  the 
floor  with  their  feet  and  clench  and  unclench  their  hands,  ap- 
parently in  a  fever  of  excitement  over  the  arrival  of  every  train 
that  comes  in,  even  though  they  have  been  assured  that  theirs 
is  not  due  for  another  half-hour.  That  half-hour  of  waiting 
means  to  them  a  frightful  wear  and  tear  of  nerves,  and  they 
are  practically  weeks  older  for  it.  Try  to  cultivate  calmness; 
but  if  you  cannot  do  that  all  at  once,  you  can  keep  your  face 
still." 
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A  Startling  Occurrence 

By  L.  White 

ITUATED  near  the  foothills  of  the  Western  Mountains 
lay  a  large  railway  centre.  From  the  station  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  miles  of  railway  tracks,  huge  elevators, 
storehouses  of  various  kinds,  and  immense  shops  for  repairing 
the  engines  and  cars  used  on  the  many  lines  of  railway  which 
are  centred  there  and  made  the  city  one  of  the  busiest  on  the 
continent. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  the  yard  surrounding  the  station 
was  the  centre  of  hurrying  crowds.  On  one  track  might  be  seen 
long  lines  of  freight  cars,  on  another  passenger  trains,  whose 
immense  engines  panted  as  if  eager  to  start  on  their  journey 
overland  to  the  East  or  West.  Everywhere  officials  and  labour- 
ers hurried  along,  each  one  attending  to  his  own  duty  and  deaf 
to  the  noise  of  traffic  on  everj'  side. 

It  was  early  spring  and  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days  and 
still  continued  to  fall.  Many  of  the  mountain  streams  had  be- 
come swollen  torrents  and  there  was  great  danger  on  many 
parts  of  the  road  eastward  where  bridges  spanned  the  ravines 
that  these  bridges  would  be  undermined  by  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent rise  of  water.  Large  gangs  of  men  were  employed  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  this  track  east  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles,  till  the  long,  level  prairie  was  reached. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  April  20th,  the  Overland 
left  L — ,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  express  were  warned  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  account  of  the  un- 
usual rainfall  of  the  past  week.  The  trainmen  received  their 
orders,  read  them,  the  conductor  called  the  last  ''All  aboard,'* 
and  the  long,  black  line  of  cars,  with  its  human  freight,  wound 
slowly  out  of  the  yard  and  Avas  quickly  lost  to  view. 

Night  soon  fell  over  the  land.  A  fine  rain  was  still  falling. 
The  immense  headlight  of  the  engine  gleamed  along  the  steel 
rails  and  the  engine-driver  was  enabled  to  see  in  advance. 

They  had  travelled  about  sixty  miles  without   any  acci- 
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dent  or  loss  of  time,  and  would  soon  reach  the  most  dangerous 
point  on  the  route — a  gorge  spanned  by  a  high  trestle.  The 
engineer  knew  that  he  was  approaching  this  dangerous  spot, 
so  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  They  swung  around  the  long  curve 
leading  to  the  gorge,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the 
gleaming  lines  in  front.  Suddenly,  a  short  distance  ahead  be- 
tween the  rails  appeared  a  tall  figure  clothed  in  flowing  robes. 
Instinctively,  the  engineer's  hand  sought  the  brake,  a  shrill 
whistle  cut  the  air  but  the  strange  figure  on  the  track  waved 
its  hands  as  if  in  distress  and  kept  its  position.  A  few  seconds, 
which  seemed  hours  to  the  terrified  driver,  passed,  and  still  the 
figure  kept  the  same  distance  in  advance  of  the  thundering 
engine  and  still  it  waved  its  arms  as  if  to  warn  them  not  to 
advance  further. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Again  and  again  the  shrill  whistle 
sounded  through  the  evening  air,  yet  the  strange  figure  con- 
tinued to  wave  its  warnings.  The  long  iron  trestle  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance  when  at  length  the  engine  came  to  a  stand- 
still and  with  a  last  convulsive  wave  the  strange  figure  disap- 
peared. 

Conductor  and  brakemen  hurried  forward  to  enquire  about 
the  unusual  stop.  The  roar  of  the  river  in  the  distance  could  be 
distinctly  heard  as  the  engineer  told  his  story.  At  its  close  the 
conductor  raised  his  lantern  and  looked  closely  at  the  speaker 
while  a  strange  smile  crept  across  his  face.  "Do  you  think  yoiT 
are  quite  sane?"  he  asked. 

The  situation  was  an  awkward  one,  and  to  relieve  it  the 
group  of  men  walked  along  the  track  to  make  sure  the  way  was 
clear.  In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  trestle.  What  was 
their  astonishment  to  see  that  the  immense  structure  had  fallen 
from  its  place  and  lay  hanging  above  the  gorge. 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  and  though  no 
word  broke  this  silence  each  read  aright  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  his  friend:  "Who  waved  us  back  from  the  precipice?" 
They  returned  to  the  engine  to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  their 
unspoken  thought,  and  between  the  glass  of  the  headlight  and 
the  lantern  containing  the  light  they  found  a  moth.     As  the 
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tiny  insect  flew  up  and  down  seeking  an  exit,  its  shadow  mag- 
nified beyond  all  proportions  was  reflected  on  the  track  ahead 
and  its  tiny  wings  were  the  waving  arras  that  saved  them  from 
a  sudden  and  terrible  plunge  to  death. 

Probably  at  that  very  hour  some  lispia^  baby  lips  were 
asking  safety  for  a  dear  one,  and  to  reward  the  baby  trust  and 
faith,  God  had  worked  a  miracle  and  had  saved  hundreds  from 

an  untimely  end. 

—■ *  »  »  i  » 

Easter 

Selected 

Ring  out  0  Bells  of  Easter ! 

Ring  out  and  let  your  mirth, 
Your  gladsome  chime,  your  chant  sublime, 

Resound  throughout  the  earth  ! 
Ring  loud  to  the  clouds  of  Heaven ! 

Ring  out,  and  shout  to  the  hills ! 
Sing  the  Risen  Lord,  by  all  adored, 

Till  the  world  with  music  thrills ! 

Lift  up  0  golden  organ, 

Your  deep  majestic  voice, 
And  let  your  peel  let  the  temple  reel, 

And  the  heart  of  the  world  rejoice ! 
Send  forth  your  deepest  ocean-tones. 

Your  golden  thunders  roll ! 
Triumphant  sing  the  Conquering  King, 

And  the  Sunburst  of  the  soul ! 

And  ye,  0  purest  preachers, 

Ye  lilies  on  the  altar  high, 
Let  your  tongues  of  flame  proclaim  His  Name, 

Whose  glories  fill  the  sky ! 
Let  your  fragrance  fine  to  Heaven  ascend 

In  praise  of  Him  who  rent 
The  bonds  of  the  tomb,  and  rose  in  the  gloom 

Like  the  sun  in  the  firmament ! 
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The  Mines  of  Cobalt 

By  Mary  Ferland 

^flEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Cobalt,  let  me  tell  you 
JZjji     how  that  pleasant  mining  camp  obtained  its  name. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  1904,  Dr.  Miller,,  then  pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  School  of  Mining,  Kingston,  was  travel- 
ling in  the  northern  regions,  and  discovered  Cobalt  Bloom.  He 
thought  Cobalt  a  suitable  name  for  the  place,  and  fearing  that 
the  name  Long  Lake  (Cobalt  Lake),  which  had  previously  been 
given  to  the  lake  in  this  district  would  be  retained,  he  put  up 
a  post  on  which  was  printed  "Cobalt  Station,  T.N.O.  Ry.'' 
From  the  first  the  name  proved  a  success. 

Little  was  thought  of  Cobalt  as  a  probable  mining  district 
until  August  7,  1903,  when  the  first  claims  were  staked  by  J. 
H.  McKinley  and  Ernest  Darragh — two  lumbermen  working 
on  contract  for  the  T.N.O.  Ry.  The  discovery  in  the  following 
September  of  the  La  Rose  claim  by  Fred  La  Rose,  is  perhaps 
more  interesting.  La  Rose,  a  blacksmith,  working  for  the  rail- 
way, discovered  by  mere  accident  one  of  the  richest  veins  in  the 
whole  camp.  He  was  sharpening  a  drill,  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  large  red  fox  emerging  from  a  thicket  ten  feet 
away.  Throwing  his  heavy  hammer  in  the  direction  of  the  fox 
he  missed  it,  but  struck  a  moss-covered  rock.  The  fox  escaped, 
but  as  the  hammer  fell  it  tore  down  the  moss,  revealing  a  vein 
of  beautifully  coloured  ore.  La  Rose's  knowledge  of  mineral- 
ogy was  not  extensive,  but  he  knew  he  had  mad?  a  discovery 
worth  while,  and  immediately  filed  an  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

From  that  day  Cobalt  began  to  grow.  Substantial  dwell- 
ings replaced  the  humble  shanties  of  the  miner,  machinery  was 
brought  in  to  work  the  silver ;  stamp  mills  were  erected,  water 
power  developed,  air  lines  built,  and  to-day  hydraulic  mining 
takes  the  place  of  surface  blasting. 

A  very  interesting  experience  for  the  visitor  to  Cobalt  is 
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an  examination  of  the  underground  working  of  a  mine,  where 
the  miners  toil  by  the  light  of  .small  lamps  attached  to  their 
caps. 

When  one  goes  underground  he  must  encase  himself  in  a 
rubber  suit  and  hat,  in  order  to  protect  his  garments  from  the 
dripping  water.  The  descent  to  the  mine  is  made  by  means  of 
a  cage  or  bucket  operated  after  the  manner  of  an  elevator. 
When  one  lands  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  the 
sensation  is  that  of  suffocation,  but  soon  this  passes  over,  and 
one  is  at  once  interested  in  steam  drills,  ore  cars,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  workings  of  a  modern 
silver  mine. 

The  output  of  silver  from  the  district  is  enormous,  and 
to-day  Cobalt  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  its  most  fam- 
ous "Silver  Town." 
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WE  FURMISH  THE  HOME 

AND 

CLOTHE  THE  FAMILY 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  ? 


How,  so  many  people  have  such  beautifully  furnished  homes,  are  well 
dressed  and  still  have  plenty  of  ready  cash  on  hand  at  all 
times. 

If  you  will  just  give  us  an  opportunity  we  will  explain  our  Confidential 
Credit  System  to  you  whereby  you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  and 
still  retain  a  bank  account. 
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